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EDITORIAL 


As We See lt - 


- The fact that this country has for a good while 

past been bedeviled by aggressive demands by 
ambitious labor unions and on more than one 
occasion by strikes or threats of strikes, is hardly 
surprising to thoughtful students of the history 
of such things. Last year was, by and large, not 
a good year, and hence not a good one for de- 
manding and getting higher wages. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that as soon as business improved 
the labor bosses would institute a vigorous cam- 
paign to continue where they had left off when 
the recession temporarily quieted them. A sort 
of climax is now approaching or has approached 
in the steel industry. All, or virtually all, the 
labor settlements of the past months have re- 
sulted in higher wages. They were allegedly not 
“inflationary,” but the fact remains that they 
were cost-increasing in their net results—and, 
after all, that is the crux of the matter. 


The steel unions are crying now that they are 
due the same treatment the other unions have 
been getting. They hope in this way, and by in- 
sisting that higher wages can be paid without 
increase in the prices of steel, to bring the public 
to a frame of mind favorable to them, and to take 
the steam out of the warnings of the White 
House. What the outcome of all this will be the 
- future only can tell, but it is clear that basically 
the argument for higher wages that is most likely 
to win favor with a great many of the rank and 
file is the old, old New Deal notion that higher 
and higher wages (all paid out of profits, of 
course) are perhaps the most effective assurance 
of good business to come and the high rate of 
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Stake in Dollar’s Integrity 


By GEORGE CHAMPION* 
President, The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City 


Striking back hard at the slow-inflation argument, New 
York banker explains that a 3% rate over a working 
lifetime cuts money in half, and that we cannot afford it 
because of positive harm to the economy and to our 
world position. Remindful of the fact that bankers are 
custodians and trustees of other people’s money, and that 
the effect of deterioration, transcends beyond bankers, 
Mr. Champion importunes bankers and business in gen- 
eral to enter into the debates and management of affairs 
at all levels of the community. Confident we can cope 
with inflation, the banker is heartened by increasing reli- 
ance on free markets abroad in place of state planning. 


I thought that I would discuss a subject that has been 
under considerable discussion recently: the outlook for 
the dollar. This is a matter which has special meaning 
for bankers since they are the cus- 
todians and trustees of other peo- 
ple’s money, and any deterioration 
of the product in their care can’t 
help but affect everyone. The dollar 
and its worth holds a wider signifi- 
cance—not only to bankers, but also 
to individuals and citizens as well. For 
tied up with the whole future of the 
dollar is the continued existence of 
many of the institutions and values 
that have long symbolized our coun- 
try. I don’t need to repeat the wide- 
spread concern that has come to 
exist over the outlook for the dollar. 
We see it on all sides: in the boom- 
ing stock market, now being fed by 
the small investor; in the rising 
values of real estate and the troubles in the government 
bond market. I have heard taxicab drivers comment on 
the inevitability of inflation, and perhaps it is not sur- 
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*An address by Mr. Champion before the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J.. May 11, 1959. 
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Enforcement Activities 


By EDWARD N. GADSBY* 


Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 


Blunt talk by SEC head calls for reimposition of stringent 
regulations by exchanges to curb floor traders’ activities. 
Expressing deep concern about stock price movements 
arising from manipulation and fraud, the securities Chair- 
man also notes failure of brokers to insist that their reg- 
istered representatives be customers’ men as specified by 
NASD Rules of Fair Practice, and recommends even this 
standard be raised. Mr. Gadsby refers to studies made 
showing floor traders tend to exaggerate market swings— 
particularly when small floating supply exists. He hopes 
measures contemplated will distinguish better innocent 
buying from artificial and unlawful activities. 


We have lately been experiencing a renewed surge of 
interest and activity in the securities markets which has 
brought the prices of many securities on both the over- 

the-counter and national exchange 
markets to levels unparalleled in 
our history, even in the days of the 
great bull market of the late nineteen- 
twenties. This spectacular rise in 
trading activity and in values has, 
unfortunately, been accompanied by 
side-effects which have been of seri- 
ous concern not only to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission but also 
to responsible leaders of the finan- 
cial community. Under the statutes 
we administer, we have no authority 
to control general market price lev- 
els, the fluctuation of share prices 
or the volume of securities traded 
Edward N. Gadsby on exchanges and the over-the- 
counter markets. Although Congress 
delegated to the SEC the duty of enforcing the rules 
relating to margin requirements, it gave to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System the 
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(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Consulting Economist. Fairlawn, N. J. 
North American Cement Co. 


Few industries face so clear-cut 
a favorable prospect for 1959 and 
in future years as does the cement 
industry. McGraw-Hill’s authori- 
tative con- 
struction pub- 
lication, the 
“Engineering 
News-Rec- 
ord,” points 
out that in the 
first 4 months 
of 1959, heavy 
construction 
awards are 
more than 
10% ahead of 
ayear ago. 
These con- 
tracts are 
forerunners to 
the actual 
construction and they give strong 
indications of a record-breaking 
year for the cement industry. 
There is unanimous agreement 
among all the top authorities: the 
Office of Construction Statistics of 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the Architec- 
tural Forurn, the McGraw-Hill 
Publications, and such outstand- 
ing trade publications as “Rock 
Products.” that 1959 will be an ex- 
ceptionally big sales year for the 
building and cement industry. 
Each month this year has been 
a record sales month for cement. 

The cement industry not only 
holds forth great promise of capi- 
tal gain in 1959, but in future 
years as well. This makes invest- 
ment in it strategically desirable 
both from a short-term and a 
long-term viewpoint. The enor- 
mous Federal Highway Bui!ding 
Program — already approved and 
budgeted for by Congress——assures 
heavy demand for cement for 
many years ahead. This program 
has 10 more years to run, and the 
following figures (frem the offi- 
cial United States Government 
Budget) show how this program 
will accelerate in the years im- 
mediately ahead, covering fiscal 
years: 1958 Federal aid for high- 
ways was $1,600,000,000; in 1959 
it will be $2,600,000,000 (up a bil- 
lion dollars); in 1960 $3,100,000,000 
(up another half billion dollars); 
in 1961 $3,200,000,000 and in 1962 
$3,600,000,000. These figures are 
not guesswork: they are estab- 
lished official] U. S. Government 
Budget figures. In other words, we 
can hardly be more certain of 
anything on the future economic 
scene than we are that the cement 
industry faces expanding sales im 
the years ahead. 


With that firm premise, the 
question is: Which stock is most 
attractive in this booming indus- 
try? The answer to that —as al- 
ways in prudent financial analysis 
—is earning power in relation to 
the selling price of the stock, and 
there North American Cemeni 
stock is a standout. The company’s 
earnings per share of class A and 
B stock combined have run as 
follows on the present number of 
Shares outstanding: 1954 $2.52: 
1955 $3.75; 1956 $3 82; 1957 $3 93, 
and in the recession year 1958 a 
noteworthy $3.52. For the year 
1959 net income is estimated at 
$4.45 a share of combined class A 
and B stock. The company has ex- 
cellent first quarter results; net 
income equalled $3.88 a share for 
the 12 months ended March 31, 
1959, compared with $3.48 for the 
Same period ended March 31, 
1958. “Engineering News-Record” 


Peter B. B. Andrews 


points out that the Metropolitan 
New York — Northeastern New 
Jersey Area (served by North 
American Cement) has total 
building contracts running sharply 
ahead of the national average. 
The New York State road build- 
ing budget is at a record high this 
year. An unquestionably fine 
growth situation, with expanding 
business evident for this year and 
— significantly for the years 
ahead. 

The stock, listed on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, is selling 
around 35 less than 10 times 
earnings ver share. This is the 
most attractive price-earnings 
ratio in the major cement group, 
where leading stocks are selling 
14 to 20 times earnings per snare. 
In other words, even without con- 
sidering the improvement ex- 
pected for 1959 earnings, the stock 
is now at least 12 points intrin- 
sically undervalued. On the basis 
of anticipated 1959 earnings, it 
would have an appreciation po- 
tential this year of more than 25 
points. A price-earnings ratio of 
14 times estimated 1959 carnings 
per share would mean a price of 
62, compared with the current 
price around 35. Tne company’s 
financial condition is strong and 
capitalization is simple, with 
$6,000,000 funded debt, 473,000 
shares of class A and 212,000 
shares of class B stock outstand- 
ing. Both the A and B stocks have 
voting power, but the B has the 
right to elect a majorfty of direc- 
tors. However, it is tightly held 
and better marketability is avail- 
able in the A _ stock, which is 
recommended for purchase. Cur- 
rent assets — at $7,257,967 — are a 
strong 4'2 times current liabilities 
of $1,579,746, and cash and equiva- 
lent are more than 2' times cur- 
rent liabilities. The stock is on a 
$1 annual cash basis, but that 
dividend is supplemented with 
generous stock dividends: 10% 
stock dividends were paid in 1953, 
1954, 1955 and 1957, and 8% in 
1956 and 5% in 1958. There was 
also a 4-for-3 split in 1955 and a 
2-for-1 split in 1952. Increased 
cash dividends also are likely on 
estimated earnings of $4.45 a 
share of combined class A and B 
stock in 1959. 


WATSON B. DABNEY 


Partner. J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
Louisville, Ky. 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 

This 54-year-old Louisville, Ky.., 
company has been a stellar per- 
former in the vigorous market for 
life insurance stocks since the end 
of World War 
II. Common- 
wealth Life is 
recommended 
for the in- 
vestor seeking 
long-term 
capital appre- 
ciation in a 
company with 
excellent sales 
and growth 
prospects, 
which enjoys 
a high return 
on invested 
capital and 
plows back 
earnings into the production 
new business and profits. 

Commonwealth Life operates in 
the Middle South plus West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and Ohio with over 
half its business in Kentucky. In- 
dustrial and population growth in 
this area, including the Ohio 
River Valley, has been and is ex- 
pected to continue to be above 
average. The company writes 
non-participating ordinary, group 
and industrial insurance with em- 
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Nerth American Cement Co. — 
Peter B. B. Andrews, Consult- 
ing Eeonomist, Fairlawn, N. J. 
(Page 2) 

Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
—Watson B. Dabney, Partner, 
J.J. B. Hilliard & Son, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (Page 2) 


phasis on the more profitable or- 
dinary insurance. 

Some factors which recommend 
Commonwealth Life as an invest- 
ment are as follows: 

Insurance in Force: Now about 
$1.2 billion of which 65% is or- 
dinary. Since 1946, insurance in 
force has increased by 280%; or- 
dinary by 333%: industrial by 
139%: group by 2,069%. Sincc 
the early 1940s insurance in force 
has doubled every six years vs. 
the industry average of once every 
eight years. 

Investment Income: Increased 
294% since 1946 and was $4.5 mil- 
lion in 1958. Commonwealth has 
a higher than industry average of 
assets invested in government 
bonds put this percentage has 
been declining steadily as new 
money is invested in corporate 
bonds and mortgages affording 
higher yields. Another invest- 
ment plus is the new Home Office 
building which is mostly rented 
and will in time produce the ex- 
pected investment return. In- 
vestment carnings are in excess of 
earnings required to maintain re- 
serves. 

Capital Funds: Have increased 
261% since 1946 and are now $17.1 
million or $8.56 per share. Capi- 
tal funds growth is at a rate of 
11% per year. 

Premium Income and Assets: 
As with the above factors, they 
have not failed to grow each year 
over the preceding year. Pre- 
mium income of $27.4 million is 
225%, and assets of $154 million 
are 262%, above the 1946 levels. 

Total Equity or Est. Liquidating 
Value*: At 12/31/58, $33.6 million 
or $16.82 per share vs. $15.43 in 
1957, and $4.57 in 1946. Gain over 
1946 is 268%. 

Earnings and 1958 Results: The 
recession affected sales but 1953 
was still a good year. Premium 
and investment income rose and 
insurance in force increased by 
$73 million vs. $94 million in 1957. 
Reported earnings were $1.06 in 
1958 vs. $1.17 in 1957. Earnings 
adjusted* for gain in insurance in 
force were $1.57 compared to $1.92 
in 1957.. These earnings in 1958 
are after an additional $0:20 (es- 
timated) set aside for expected 
income tax liability. By compari- 
son, adjusted earnings in 1958 
were triple those of 1946. 

Dividends: $0.20 per share have 
been the last two years. The div- 
idend has quadrupled since 1946. 
Stock was split five-for-one plus 
a 50% stock dividend in 1955, and 
33!3% stock dividends were paid 
in 1950 and 1957. 

Market Price and Price Earn- 
ings: 1958 range (bid) was 30-16 
and in 1957, 99-15. k is cur- 
rently about 25, selling at 23 times 
reported earnings and 16 times 
adjusted earnings. Considering 
the long-term potential of the life 
insurance business these are not 
excessive ratios especially when 
compared with those of leading 
industrial stocks. 


Capitalization and Ownership: 
There are 2,000,000 shares out- 
standing, a healthy fraction of 
which is owned by managers and 
directors. Commonwealth Life In- 
surance stock is traded O-T-C in 
leading cities and marketability is 
usually good. 


“Adjusted earnings include reported 
earnings plus value assigned to the in- 
crease in insurance in force of $15 a $1,- 
000 for erdinary, $5 a $1,000 for group, 
and ', the increase in annual premium 
for industrial insurance. Liquidatine 
value includes capital funds plus total 
insurance in force valued at same rates 
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The Ethical Drug Industry 
| —A 20-Year Forward Look 


B. STONE* 
Roerig and Company, 


In a unique attempt to provide a long-range economic forecast 
for the ethical drug industry, the author depicts the industry's 

prospects in terms of dollars and cents. This includes projec- 
} tions of major drug categories and five major individual pro- 


of the ethical drag industry. 


Mr. Stone explains how he arrives at $2 billion sales for 1960, 
$2.8 billion by 1965, $3.8 billion by 1970 and, assuming 
major medical breakthrough in cancer, heart and other dis- 
eases, $5.2 billion by 1975—-compared to $1.5 billion in 1956. 
al The writer notes ethical or prescription drugs now outsell 


over-the-counter propriety products and that the former rate 


of growth is such that it may well account for 90% or more 

of total 1975 drug sales. His prediction, paradoxical as it 

may seem, is that quadrupling of prescription industry sales 

will reflect “boundless medical advances in an era of un- 
precedented health.” 


Medicine is the only profession 
that labors incessantly to destroy 
the very reason for its existence. 
The ethical drug industry is one 
business —the 
only one I can 
think of—that 
operates on 
this same 
premise. 
The aim 
of the phar- 
maceutical 
manufacturer 
is to make ob- 
solete the 
latest drugs 
and _ devices 
through his 
own research 
efforts. This 
poses three 
“basic economic questions: 


First—What is the long-range 
economic outlook of the ethical 
drug industry? Can sales go on 
climbing for the next 20 years at 
the rate they have in the past two 





*~ 


George B. Stone 


decades? 
Second — What are the factors 
which can implement or retard 


this expansion? What forces seem 
required to maintain the present 
growth? 

Third—Is the industry in dan- 
ger of destroying itself in the next 
20 years? 

These questions are fundamen- 
tal. Yet there has not been a 
single published study of the 
growth potential of this burgeon- 
ing industry. Individual] firms of 
course make long-range forecasts 
as a matter of intelligent manage- 
ment, particularly of their re- 
search and development opera- 
tions, but such studies are not 
made public for obvious reasons. 

Brief, limited estimates are 
made occasionally by some bro- 
kerage houses to encourage in- 
vesting in the industry. One note- 
worthy study, which assayed the 
industry from 1939 to 1954, was 
carried out by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. The recently published Mc- 











*From a talk by Mr. Stone at the 
Central Region Meeting of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 
The author received a vear’s leave -f 
absence iast year to participate in Al- 
fred P. Slean Foundation’s Executive 
Development Program, at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology’s School of 
Industrial Management. 
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Graw-Hill economic forecast for 
the United States up to 1975 pro- 
vides only a passing glance at 
pharmaceuticals. 

The basis of this discussion is a 
thesis submitted to the M.LT. 
School of Industrial Management 
last year. It is the first attempt, 
so far as I know, at a long-range 
economic forecast for the ethical 
drug industry. 


Five Projection Points 


Obtaining sufficient data for an 
indication of the growth trend is 
paramount in long-range forecast- 
ing. The absolute value of the 
data is less important, assuming 
that one or two true points exist 
as a base for projecting the trend. 

Five major projections have 
been used for predicting the fu- 
ture growth of the industry. 

The first is economic—an ex- 
tension of the growth in sales 





value based on and projected 
from combined data from _ six 
sources. 

The second is based on the 


trend in the number of prescrip- 
tions filled annually. the average 


price of the Rx, together with 
population growth. 
The third is ca extension of 


the personal consumption expen- 
diture for drugs and sundries 
combined with population growth. 

The fourth is based on future 
predictions of mortality rates and 
the value of a unit of mortality 
rate in terms of ethical drug sales. 

The fifth and final projection 
is a recenstruction founded on in- 
dividual projections of the major 
categories of ethical drugs here 
now and destined to come in the 
major problem areas of heart, 
cancer, mental disease, arthritis 
and virus infections. Here I have 
made certain assumptions as to 
the successful development. of 
new drugs during the next 20 
years. 

The five projections have been 
averaged and compared, allowing 
a margin of variation, to obtain a 
final estimate of the growth of the 
industry in the next two decades. 

This estimate places the sales 
value of this industry at $2.0 bil- 
lion in 1960. . . $2.8 million in 1965 
. . . $3.8 billion in 1970... and 
$5.2 billion in 1975. This growth 


Continued on page 29 
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Observations. . . 


By A. WILFRED MAY 
FOR TIMELY READING 


Dressing-Down An Apostle 

The late Lord (nee J. Maynard) 
Keynes has been lauded as the 
peer of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and 
even Darwin—and Sumner Slich- 
ter. His defin- 
itive work, 

The General 
Theory oj 
Employment, 
Interest, and 
Money, which 
was first pub- 
iished in 1936, 
has been the 
most influen- 
tial book. of 
the twentieth 
century — 
even serving 
as the bible of 
the New, Fair, 
and post-Fair, 
Dealers. And today when Key- 
nesian doctrine is beng used to 
sanctify the planners on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and by the Gal- 
loping Inflationist jockeys in their 
castigation of the “phobia” of any 
citizen presuming to advocate 
budget balancing; an authoritative 
examination of the fountainhead 
of the new philosophy is long 
past due. 

This need is now filled through 
the appearance of a thorough but 
lively new book, THE FAILURE 
OF THE NEW ECONOMICS: An 
Analysis of the Keynesian Falla- 
cies, by HENRY HAZLITT (480 
pages, $7.50.Van Nostrand, Prince- 
ton, N. J.).* 

Mr. Hazlitt’s 480 vital pages 
give Lord Keynes’ tenets a com- 
plete brain-washing. Mr. Haz- 
litt reports himself unable to find 
a single important Keynesian 
doctrine that is both true and 
original. He charges “the Mae- 
stro” with chronic bad writing, 
in being involved and technical 
without precision; with being full 
of looseness of leading terms. 
“Play-by-play” Mr. Hazlitt chal- 
lenges and refutes in detail every 
Keynesian theorem, running the 
gamut from the fear of thrift 
and saving, the alleged de- 
pendence of employment on “the 
propensity to consume,” and dis- 
paragement of the gold stand- 
ard; to the Britisher’s contention 
that unemployment is not caused 
by wage-rates that are excessive 
to prices or production. 


The author likewise demolishes 
such Keynesian policy recom- 
mendations as the virtues of def- 
icit financing, of paper money 
along with inflation (creeping or 
galloping), of the “euthanasia of 
the rentier,” of government direc- 
tion of all investment, of perpetu- 
ally low interest rates, and of 
huge public works spending. 

Furthermore, Mr. Hazlitt with 
particular thoroughness and pene- 
tration convincingly demolishes 
Keynes’ fundamental attempt to 


*Pre-publication excerpts from Mr. 
tt’s appeared in the “Chron- 
i Aug. 28, Sept. 4, and Sept. 


y, 
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discredit Say’s Law. This famed 
tenet holds that a general over- 
production of all commodities is 
noi possible, and that purchasing 
power grows directly from pro- 
duction. Mr. Hazlitt convincingly 
(at least to this reviewer) refutes 
a fundamental Keyesian failacy, 
namely his contrary theory that 
consumer purchasing power must 
be maintained above production 
for full employment. In conciu- 
sion, he chargess the British econ- 
omist with setting up a straw man 
in opposing the valid classical 
principle only in a sense in which 
no important economist ever 
held it. 


On Bubbles, Bulls and Gulls 

Possibly the most interesting 
portion of Mr. Hazlitt’s volume is 
his treatment of Keynes’ chapter 
(XII) on the “State of Long Term 
Expectations.” This follows Key- 
nes’ consistently brilliant insight 
and..satire when discoursing on 
aspects of speculation; with real- 
istic debunking, painfully appli- 
cable.to ourv@i¥m American stock 
markets—including the 1959 bull 
variety. 

It is here, if anywhere, that 
Mr. Hazlitt’s master refutation is 
vulnerable. He violently disagrees 
with the Britisher’s citation of 
abuses stemming from:—(1) the 
separation of ownership from con- 
trol (which follows the theses of 
Berle & Means, and Burnham's 
“Managerial Revolution”); (2) the 
stock market’s liquidity fetish, 
(3) the public’s forecasting pro- 
clivities, (4) the public’s sup- 
planting emphasis on yield with 
capital gains (via “passing on 
shares to gulls at higher prices’): 
and finally Mr. Hazlitt objects to 
Keynes’ trenchant analogy of the 
stock marketeers’ behavior to 
beauty contest technique. 

As depicted by Keynes: “Pro- 
fessional investment may be lik- 
ened to those newspaper compe- 
titions in which the competitors 
have to nick out the six prettiest 
faces from a hundred photographs, 
the prize being awarded to the 
competitor whose choice most 
nearly corresponds to the average 
preferences of the competitors as a 
whole, so that each competitor 
has to pack not those whose faces 
which he himself finds prettiest, 
but those which he thinks like- 
liest to catch the fancy of the 
other competitors. . . .’’] 

Again in attacking Keynes’ cri- 
tique of stock exchange mores, 
Mr. Hazlitt defends them on the 
conventional grounds of the spec- 
ulator’s constructive services to 
the farmer, to the building-up of 
the country and the standard of 
living via its facilitation of capi- 
tal investment, etc. But is not Mr. 
Hazlitt over - generous, particu- 
larly in this period of our raging 
bull market, in giving Keynes the 
benefit of direct quotations as the 
following: “Speculators may do no 
harm as bubbles on a_ steady 


stream of enterprise, But the po- 
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sition is serious when enterprise 
becomes a bubble on a whirlpool 
of speculation”? And again: “Day- 
to-day fluctuations in the profits 
of existing investments, which are 
obviously of an ephemeral and 
insignificant character, tend to have 
an altogether and even an absurd 
influence on the market.” 

In any event, Mr. Hazlitt’s 
penetrating and scholarly analysis 
of “The New Economics” hence- 
forth must surely be an indispen- 
sable accompaniment of every- 
one’s reading of Keynes, be he 
government official, lay voter, 
professional economist, or student 


On Creeping Inflation and 
Galloping Wages 

To the citizenry sorely threat- 
ened by the crucial management- 
labor wage controversy in the 
steel industry, with Presidential 
press conferences discussing the 
intricacies of productivity and in- 
flation (creeping and galloping), 
comes a most timely volume— 
WAGE DETERMINATION, by 
JULES BACKMAN, 316 pages. 
$6.75. Van Nostrand, Princeton, 
N. J. This is not a theoretical 
study. Based on exhaustive in- 
vestigations made for government 
agencies and industries, Dr. Back- 
man makes a thorough analysis 
of the factors which practically, 
in the market place, determine 
general changes in wages and in 
non-wage benefits. 

Wage inflation leads either to 
price inflation or unemployment, 
says Dr. Backman. During both 
the war and postwar years be- 
tween 1939 and 1957, increases in 
money wages and non-wage ben- 
efits have been exceeding gains in 
output per manhour by some 2‘: 
or 3% a year, thus creating an 
irresistible pressure for higher 
prices. 

The author holds that the use 
of long-term contracts in key in- 
dustries, as steel and automobiles, 
are aggravating this_ situation; 
promoting an uninterrupted up- 
ward march of wages and labor 
costs—at rates actually exceed- 
ing the long-term gains in pro- 
ductivity. Add to these wage in- 
creases the substantial cost oi 
non-wage benefits and you have 
a sizable degree of wage inflation, 
Dr. Backman maintains. 


On “Creeping Inflation” 

Adopting the premise that 
“creeping” price inflation stems 
from wage inflation, Dr. Backman 
warns the “creep-ists” that a 
“mere” 2% or 3% annual rise in 
the price level is nothing to be 
complacent about. It is a matter 
of simple arithmetic, he points out, 
that such a rate of increase would 
double the price level and wipe 
out half the purchasing power of 
the dollar in a period of 24 to 36 
years. “A cut of 50% in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in 
a generation is nothing to be com- 
placent about,” he warns the 
Slichter-ites. 


What Limits to Wage Increases 
And Benefits? 


One of the fundamental lessons 
pointed out in this volume that 
must be learned by union leaders 
and their workers is that there 
are pragmatic limits to the ex- 
tent that living standards can be 
raised. He reminds us that only 
as we produce more, can we ob- 
tain more goods and services. 
High level production is the in- 
dispensable prerequisite to high 
level consumption (see above dis- 
cussion of Say’s Law by Keynes 
and Hazlitt). 


Dividing Up the Pie 


Most importantly, it is pointed 
out, within the limits of increas- 
ing productivity gains, choices 
must be made. If in a particular 
area the gains are distributed in 
the form of higher wages, they can- 
not also be received in the form of 
improvements in non-wage bene- 
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Steel Producties 


State of Trade tia Trade 
and Industry 


Retail Trade 
Commodity Price Index 
Food Price Index 
Auto Production 
Business Failures 


The favorable economic news of recent weeks appears to have 
strengthened business and consumer confidence in the economic 
outiook, according to the May “Monthly Review” of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. With total production and spending 
having forged ahead of their pre-recession peaks, there are 
encouraginy indications that the pace of the advance may continue. 

Yet a number of uncertainties remain. A key question is how 
mucn of the current expansion represents hedging against possi- 
ble mid-year steel and other strikes and thus merely “borrowing” 
from the future. Furthermore, with businesses already accumu- 
lating inventories, less net stimulus to overall activity may come 
over the rest of the year from a further speed-up in stock building. 

It seems likely, according to the New York bank, that the 
prin.ary spur to further advances in output will have to come 
from consumer spending and also gradually rising business invest- 
ment. Consumer demand has staged a marked revival in recent 
months as personal income has risen to new heights. Retail sales 
have been at record levels with buoyancy especially notable for 
durables and other postponable items. Recent automobile sales 
have been encouraging, while consumer credit growth accelerated 
during the first quarter to a rate approaching the record pace of 
the 1955 boom. Residential housing has been particularly strong 
and has helped to produce substantial sales gains for furniture and 
most household appliances. 

3usiness expenditures for capital equipment, while still 15% 
below the 1957 peak, advanced sharply in the first quarter of this 
year. Further advances are foreshadowed by the marked rise in 
machinery orders as well as by recent surveys of business capital 
spending plans. Rising sales, diminishing margins of extra capacity 
in some lines, and the rise in profits all make it quite possible 
that actual capital outlays during 1959 will exceed the higher 
volume projected in the surveys. In particular, higher profit 
margins serve to dramatize the advantages of modernization and 
may thus give additional impetus to an upward revision in capital 
spending plans. 

The “Monthly Review” noted that the unemployment situation 
has recently shown the first distinct improvement in a number 
of months. However. the rate of unemployment remains at a much 
nigher level than during corresponding stages of other recent 
recoveries. A decline in joblessness to markedly lower levels is 
dependent upon a continued further expansion in final demand. 
The New York bank concluded that the setting may now indeed be 
favorable for a substantial further strengthening in the demand 
for consumer goods as well as in business capital outlays 


Employment in April Set All-Time High 


The Government Labor Department reported on May 11 that 
the number of jobless persons fell 735,000 in April to a post- 
recession low of 3,627,000 unemployed workers. Employment 
increased 1,184.000 to a total of 65,012,000. There were more 
people at work in our country last month than in any other 
April on record. 


Nationwide Bank Clearings Up 14.6 Frem 1958 Week 
Bank clearings this week will show an inerease compared 
with a year ago. Preliminary figures compiled by the “Chronicle” 
based upon telegraphic advices from the chief cities of the country, 
indicate that for the week ended Saturday, May 9, clearings for 
all cities of the United States for which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings will be 14.6% above those of the corresponding 
week last year. Our preliminary totals stand at $24,739,750,463 
against $21,581,524,881 fer the same week in 1958. Our compara- 
tive summary fcr the principal centers follows: 
Week Encied May 9— 1959 
New York $12,675,484,655 
Chicago 1,224,899,764 
Philadelphia 1,121,000,000 
Boston 778,973,050 


1958 O 
$11,196,391 ,426 13.2 
1 052,637,759 16.4 

1 005,000,000 11.5 
677,950,940 14.9 


Increased Department Store Sales Forecast 

Department store sales in 1959 “may well reach $12.8 billion” 
and total retail sales “will better last year’s figure by 5% to 
reach the impressive total of $210 billion,” an official of the 
National Retail Merchants Association predicted. 

Speaking May 11 at the annual convention of -the North 
Carolina Retail Merchants Association in Durham, N.-C., J. Gordon 
Dakins, Executive Vice-President of the NRMA, which represents 
more than 11,500 department, specialty and chain stores through- 
out the country, said: 

“Prices will remain relatively stable. Prices won't rise much 
more than 142% between now and late 1959.” 

The NRMA executive noted that “‘business will be good this 
year but competition will be extremely keen.” 


Steel Contract by June 30 Deadline Seen Unlikely 


President Eisenhower is in the steel labor crisis to the bitter 
end, but it’s doubtful that even he can—or will—force a satis- 
factory settlement before the June 30 strike deadline, according 
to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly. 

The President’s influence is expected to remain in the picture 
until a final settlement is made, said “Iron Age.” But it added 
that there is every indication there will be no new steel contract 
by the June 30 deadline. 

The metalworking weekly had this to say about the President's 
probable role in the negotiations: 

“While he is not expected to inject himself into the fracas 
in a way which would replace collective bargaining, he or other 
high administration officials will bang away at this theme; no 
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Bondholders for Whom 


The Roads Toll 


By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist and Author of “How to Get Rich Buying Stocks. 


” 


A look at the assorted tax-exempt values provided by toll 
road revenue bonds. 


During World War 
paid much attention to super 
highways. There were relatively 
few cars on the road, none being 
built, and gas 
rationing vir- 
tually elimi- 
nated pleas- 
ure driving. 
But in 1946 
when millions 
of new cars 
and trucks 
began swarm- 
ing over our 
roads, some- 
thing had to 
be done about 
highway con- 
gestion and 
speeding up 
inter - city 
driving time 
by eliminating crossings, traffic 


II nobody 


Ira U. Cobleigh 


lights, and urban bottlenecks. So 
a program of highway building 
was swiftly launched; and the 


easy and obvious way to finance 
same was by charging tolls suf- 
ficient to build and maintain 
the new high - speed - multi - lane 
arteries. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
nearly completed before the war, 
had been successful from the start. 
[It set the pattern. The Merritt 
Parkway in Connecticut and the 
New Jersey Turnpike were early 
successes, and lent encourage- 
ment to the building of a whole 
series of super-highways in 19 
states—all based on the theory 
that (1) construction costs could 
be accurately estimated and (2) 
toll revenues from a given thru- 
way could be predicted with con- 
siderable accuracy and reliability. 
Some roads were built within the 
engineers’ cost estimates and lived 
up to the original revenue pro- 
jections with reasonable fidelity. 
Others not only missed by a mile, 
but by millions. Some allowance 
for reserves and interest charges 
during construction was added to 
estimates, and included in the 
total amount of bonds offered for 
public subscription. Even with re- 
serves included, however, delays 
and higher than expected build- 
ing costs exhausted, in certain in- 
stances, the proceeds of bond sales 
and some highway authorities had 
to sell more bonds to finish their 
roads. The net result has been 
a wide divergence in the market 
performance of, and investor con- 
fidence in, toll road bonds. 

One of the best performers has 
been the New Jersey Turnpike. 
There were two series of revenue 
bonds issued here, the 344s due 
1/1/85, and the 3%ss due 7/1/88. 
By the end of 1958, $32,023,000 of 
original bonded debt had been re- 
tired and interest charges last 
year were earned 1.88 times. This 
is an excellent showing, particu- 





larly when full reserve funds have 
been scrupulously maintained at 
all times. Today the 344% bonds 
due 1985 sell at 99 to yield 3.11% 
to maturity, (the longer term 3s 
sell at 9812). 

Pennsylvania Turnpike 1948 In- 
denture Project covers the origi- 
nal mileage section from Valley 
Forge to the Ohio State line. This 
turnpike was financed by 3%4% 
bonds issued in September, 1949 
and due 6/1/88. These bonds in 
the past five years have ranged 
in price between a high of 106 and 
a low of 96. Present price is 102+ 
to yield 3.10% to maturity. Inter- 
est coverage has been satisfac- 
tory, and $12,311,000 in principal 
amount of bonds was retired last 
year. Coverage on the 1952 In- 
denture Project, secured by the 
section from Valley Forge to the 
Delaware River and the North- 
eastern Extension, has been less 
satisfactory. Earnings failed by 
a considerable margin in 1958 to 
cover debt service on the 3.10% 
bonds due 6/1/93 and this issue 
sells at 8515 to yield 3.80%. 
There’s a provision, however, that 
after the 1948 series of bonds has 
been retired, earnings from the 
main (and first built) section of 
the road will carry over for debt 
service and retirement of the 
3.10s. 

Ohio Turnpike kas recently 
turned in quite satisfactory re- 
sults. In 1958 it gained 64% in 
operating revenues over 1957, and 
covered interest requirements 1.52 
times. This highway, however, 
got off te a poor start and had to 
dip heavily into its Bond Reserve 
to weather early deficits. Ohio 
Turnpike Revenue 344s sell today 
at around 87 to yield 3.85% to 
maturity. 

Other better grade _ turnpike 
bonds would include New York 
Thruway Authority 3.10% bonds 
due 7/1/94 now selling at 8615: 
*lorida Turnpike 3144s due 4/1/95 
now selling at 86: Commonwealth 
of Kentucky 3.40% bonds due 
7/1/94 now selling around 93: and 
New Jersey Highway Authority 
(Garden State Parkway) 4°s%s due 
1988 priced around 103'2. 

The above represent a cross sec- 
tion of the better grade bonds. 
There are others, however, that 
have been having a much tougher 
time making ends meet. For ex- 
ample, Calumet Skyway (Chi- 
cago) 3°g% bonds due 1/1/95 now 
sell around 67 to yield 5.47% to 
maturity—and this, mind you, on 
a tax exempt obligation. This issue 
relates to a toll bridge highway 
linking Chicago to the Northern 
Indiana Toll Road. It opened for 
full use May 22, 1958, and seemed 
a “natural,” offering a congestion- 
free speedway out of downtown 
Chicago. For its first 19 weeks, 
however, revenues average $48,000 
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a week against $75,000 a week re- 
quired for interest, operation and 
maintenance e. From August 
through December net revenues 
covered but 45% of bond interest. 
Things are looking a bit better 
here now, especially with the es- 
tablishment of charge accounts for 
regular customers and a plan of- 
fering discount rates to trucking 
companies. 

The number one headache 
among toll bonds has been West 
Virginia Turnpike. This 87.6 mile 
swath of Jaguar bait runs from 
Charleston, West Virginia to the 
Virginia line and was supposed to 
offer a swift short cut for truck 
traffic, which plies in consider- 
able volume between Virginia and 
the Ohio Valley. But whether toll 
rates were set too high, or feeder 
roads too steep, circuitous and in- 
adequate, traffic was woefully be- 
low estimates. Maintenance costs 
exceeded estimates and West Vir- 
ginia 3°4% bonds which were of- 
fered in April. 1952 at 99 defaulted 
on the June 1, 1958 coupon. This 
was paid in October and there is 
hope that the coupon due Dec. 1, 
1958 (which also defaulted) may 
shortly be met. Meanwhile, the 
West Virginia State Supreme 
Court ruled, in March, that the 
Turnpike Authority must pay in- 
terest on past-due interest instal- 
ments. It’s all been very discour- 
aging and the bonds descended to 
a low of 43's in 1957. They sell at 
around 56 today, flat. 

What keeps the West Virginia 
Turnpike picture from being 
hopeless, with 1958 traffic cover- 
ing only half of the bond interest 
requirements? Three things: (1) 
a rising trend in revenues, up 20% 
for the first two months of this 
year; (2) a legislative bill (which 
was not acted upon in the last ses- 
sion) to have the State assume the 
cost of policing the road, and re- 
mit taxes on gasoline sold on the 
thruway and (3) the more remote 
possibility that the state might 
actually make up operating defi- 
cits and thus insure solvency. 
Here is the “iffiest” of all the toll 
bonds, but an interesting specu- 
lation at a whacking discount for 
the more intrepid variety of bond 
buyer. 

We've gone far enough in this 
thumbnail sketch of pike bonds to 
see that a number have failed to 
live up to their billings, and that 
there were some pretty dismal 
calculations, in advance, of costs 
and potential revenues. There are 
also some pretty good bonds to 
choose from and some attractive 
tax exempt yields, especially for 
those individuals in tax brackets 
55% and higher. 

We're unlikely to see substan- 
tial new toll bond offering for 
some time to come. Most of the 
principal roads projected in the 
post-war era have now been com- 
pleted, Further, the Federal high- 
way program whereby the gov- 
ernment puts up 90% and the 
state but 10% of construction costs 
pulls the rug out from under toll 
road financing, since the govern- 
ment sponsored roads would be 
toll free. Finally, both investment 
bankers and investors have be- 
come somewhat disenchanted as 
regards toll bonds especially when 
they’ve seen several issues drop 
20 points and more below the 
original offering price. There are, 
however, some worthy issues to 
choose from; the outstanding sup- 
ply is being reduced by annual 
redemptions, and there is always 
a possibility that a given state 
would lend its financial support 
rather than see a vital element in 
its transportation system be sul- 
lied by bankruptcy. And the best 
value? Your correspondent’s se- 
lection based on a composite of 
yield, and probability of sustained 
interest payment would be Maine 
Turnpike Authority 4s due 1/1/89 


now selling around 87, yielding 
4.85% to maturity. This is in no 
sense a recommendation; just a 
labored attempt at comparative 
valuation, and, besides, it’s a 
pretty highway to travel on! 
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The Challenge of Soviet | 
Economic Expansion 


By HON. C. DOUGLAS DILLON* 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


Top U. S. economic official asserts unveiling of Soviet’s Seven- 
Year Plan, while short-changing the consumer, assure contin- 
uation of threat to U. S. Maintains no possibility of Soviet 
outstripping us in industrial production by 1970. Says Russian 
leaders calculate the underdeveloped nations offer best oppor- 


tunity for eventual take-over. 


Secretary Dillon urges us to 


continue vigorously our Development Loan Fund; continue 

military assistance and defense support; continue World Bank, 

Fund, and Export-Import Bank; intensify programs of techni- 

cal cooperation; liberalize our tariff policies; and strengthen 

government’s collaboration with business. to foster private 
international investment. 


The last time I reported to the 
American people in some detail on 
the realities of Soviet economic 
policy, I apparently stepped on 
some sensitive 
Com munist 
toes. That was 
just after the 
visit to this 
country of So- 
viet Deputy 
Premier Mi- 
koyan. Those 
of you who * 
talked with 
him will’ re- 
call that he’ 
painted a: 
glowing pic- 
ture of sup- 
osedly vast 
trade oppor- 
tunities between this country and 
the USSR. I used the occasion of 
a speech in New Orleans to ex- 
plain why an expansion of trade 
on Soviet terms—meaning long- 
term credits from us—would be 
unacceptable to this country. Upon 
his return to Moscow, Mr. Mikoy- 
an informed the 21st Soviet Party 
Congress that I was “fanning up 
the cold war.” Communist news- 
papers have since echoed this line. 


The Western Targets 


Accusing selected personalities 
and target groups in the West of 
“waging cold war” on the “peace- 
loving” Soviet Union is typical of 
Communist tactics. Whatever 
conflicts with Communist designs 
is smeared with the brush of the 
Soviet-created “cold war.” Com- 
munist actions, on the other hand, 
are almost invariably ballyhooed 
as furthering the Soviet objective 
of “peaceful coexistence.” 

As professional communicators 
you are only too familiar with the 
problem of semantics when it 
comes to interpreting Communist 
intentions and actions. Just how 
peaceful is “peaceful coexis- 


C. Douglas Dillon 





*An address by Secretary Dillon be- 
fore the Overseas Press Club, New York 
City, May 7, 1959. 





tence?” If Berlin, the Middle East, 
the Formosa’ Straits, were not 
enough to tell us, we have the 
word of a former Soviet Foreign 
Minister, who said, and I quote. 
“Peaceful. coexistence does. not 


M. mean a quiet life. As long as dif- 


ferent social and political sys- 
tems exist, contradictions between 
them are inevitable. Peaceful co- 
existence is a struggle—a political 
struggle, an economic struggle, an 
ideological struggle.” 

All these elements of the 
“struggle” are, of course, bent un- 
ceasingly to the overriding Com- 
munist objective of world domi- 
nation. This afternoon, I want to 
explore briefly with you its eco- 
nomic aspects: 


The Seven-Year Plan 

That economics is coming to 
play an ever more prominent role 
in the struggle was made crystal 
clear in the recently announced 
goals of Soviet Russia’s Seven 
Year Plan. We should not make 
the mistake of giving the Plan less 
than our most serious ‘attention. 
This is not just an economic docu- 
ment. It is a political and psycho- 
logical document as well. The fan- 
fare with which the Seven-Year 
Plan. was. acclaimed at ‘the 2ist 
Party Congress and during last 
week’s May Day observance, 
makes it clear that the Communist 
leaders regard it as a major weap- 
on of foreign policy. 

According to the Soviet leaders, 
the basic objective of the Seven- 
Year Plan is, and I quote, “the 
maximum. gain in time in the 
peaceful competition between so- 
cialism and capitalism.” 

The Soviet Union has already 
made substantial strides in this 
competition. This is borne out by 
cold, hard facts. Our best esti- 
mate of Soviet domestic economic 
expansion place the average an- 
nual rate of growth of the Soviet 
economy as a whole at between 


6 and 7% over the past eight 
years, Their industrial growth 
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Comments on Inflation 


By JAMES B. FORGAN* 
Vice Chairman, The First National Bank of Chicago 


Chicago banker reviews: (1) examples of what inflation can 
do in a country and how it affects people; (2) evidences of 
uncertainty about the future of our dollar; (3) causes of 
inflation, and (4) what individuals can do to avert this phe- 
nomenon. Unbalanced government budgets and nature of gov- 
ernmental expenditures is, with labor’s push on price, placed 
high on the list of many factors creating inflationary conditions. 
Mr. Forgan advises that if the public and Congress favor 
inflationary fiscal practices then we should take the “painful 
step” necessary to pay for them. 


There has been a growing aware- 
mess of the seriousness of the In- 
flationary trends in the United 
States. It is encouraging to see that 
the people are 
becoming in- 
creasingly 
concerned 
about this 
important 
subject. It is 
particularly 
appropriate 
that savers 
and investors 
consider it. 

The possi- 
bility of infla- 
tion in the 
years ahead is 
one of the im- 
portant prob- 
Jems facing us at this time. History 
teaches us that in those instances 
where inflation has gotten out of 
hand, economic disaster has re- 
sulted. For example, in earlier 
American history, the Revolution- 
ary War inflation, and the Con- 
federate inflation caused hardship 
amd suffering. In Germany in 
1920-23, prices increased a trillion 
times. More recently, Argentina 
has had an increase in the cost of 
living of 800% since 1948. In Bra- 
zil, living costs have risen over 
300% in the same ten years. In 
France, prices have increased an 
average of almost 8% a year since 
1948: in Greece, also, nearly 8% 
a year; and in Turkey prices are 
103% higher than in 1948. 


Inflation in France 


The factors causing these price 
fncreases must be avoided in our 
own country. During the past ten 
years in France, for instance, 
the government ran a continuous 
budget deficit which tended to 
grow larger each year rather than 
smaller. As a result, the French 
franc became less valuable and 
prices rose. This led to many de- 
valuations of the franc, because 
the underlying causes were not 
corrected. France, of course, has 
had large expenses connected with 


James B. Forgan 


*An address by Mr. Forgan before the 
7th Women’s Forum sponsored by The 
First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
May 5, 1959. 


a 


r 


international problems, such as 
the present difficulties in North 
Africa. This is not a judgment of 
the financial course France fol- 
lowed in recent years but only a 
report about problems that led te 
the French inflation. Because cor- 
rective actions were not taken 
earlier, the French franc over the 
years fell from a value of 20 cents, 
or five to one dollar, to nearly 500 
to one dollar. As a consequence, 
the average French citizen held as 
few francs as possible, and con- 
verted his francs to gold or other 
hard currencies which held their 
value. 

Historically, the French people 
have always been thrifty, but their 
unfortunate experiences with in- 
flation made them reluctant to 
save francs. They kept these sav- 
ings at a minimum because they 
believed the franc would continue 
to decline in its purchasing power 
in the stores and markets. They 
spent their income as soon as pos- 
sible, because the longer they kept 
money in their pockets, the less 
it would buy. They have had 
first-hand knowledge of the con- 
sequences of inflation. The cost of 
living in France has more than 
doubled in the last ten years, and 
is 25 times greater than in 1938. 
Going back further, but still in 
our own lifetime, the inflation has 
been even worse. The pensions of 
French World War I veterans 
were once quite substantial; now 
they have declined to a present 
value of less than one dollar per 
month—some even to about ten 
cents. The equivalent of four dol- 
lars saved in 1914 now is enough 
to buy only a newspaper. Recently 
France has begun to take some 
courageous steps to meet its finan- 
cial problems. 


after 
perhaps the 


Germany’s experience 
World War I was 
most terrible of all. The German 
mark became valuable only as 
paper. People had to carry cur- 
rency in large sacks, boxes and 
even wheelbarrows; they lit ciga- 
rettes with it, and eventually had 
to sweep it from the streets as 
trash. One German during this 
period received an inheritance 
equal to $65,000 that his grand- 
father had placed in a conserva- 
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tively invested trust fund; when 
he received it, he was able to buy 
just one meal with the entire 
amount. 

In Brazil last year, prices rose 
by over 20%. There have been 
price rises almost as large in each 
of a number of years. A recent 
report from a United States Con- 
sular official in Sao Paulo reveals 
that if steak would cost the aver- 
age United States worker the same 
percentage of his salary as it does 
in Brazil, the price would be about 
$4 or $5 per pound. He also stated 
that prices for staple commodities, 
such as rice and beans, have dou- 
bled since last August—or in ‘less 
than a year’s time. 

These are just a few examples 
of what inflation can do in a 
country and how it affects the 
people. It is vitally important that 
such developments should not be 
allowed to happen in our: own 
nation. 


Uncertainty About the Dollar 

While it is true that prices in 
the United States have remained 
steady during the past few months 
and are expected by most authori- 
ties to remain reasonably stable in 
the months immediately. . ahead, 
the fear of increasing — inflation 
over the years seems to persist. 
This is causing some concern about 
the long-run future of insurance, 
investments, and various forms ol 
savings. There are apparently a 
number of persons who believe 
that a steady but slow decline in 
the value of the dollar is inevi- 
table. An inflation of just 2% a 
year would mean an increase of 
50% in the cost of living in only 
21 years. The idea of creeping in- 
flation is tempting and has gained 
acceptance by many. I do not ac- 
cept this belief. A slowly rising 
level of prices erodes the value of 
our savings, our investments, our 
insurance, our pensions, Our wages 
and our salaries. 

Many persons believe that the 
recent behavior of the stock and 
bond markets is an indication of 
the spread of the inflation psy- 
chology. The stock market cur- 
rently is around an all-time high. 
The rate of return On many stocks 
is now below the return on well- 
rated bonds. This development 
may reflect the present popularity 
of common stocks to some. inves- 
tors as an inflationary hedge. 
Likewise, the outflow of gold from 
this country last year was consid- 
ered by some persons as evidence 
that there is concern in foreign 
countries about the future strength 
of the American dollar. 

At any rate, the combination of 
these factors has created uncer- 
tainty in the minds of some people 
about the stability of the purchas- 
ing power of their money. It has 
added to their fear of inflation. 
As these developments suggest, 
some people may have sought to 
protect themselves against depre- 
ciation of the dollar in the years 
ahead through the purchase of 
common stocks, farm lands, or 
other assets. There has even’ been 
a minor interest by a few individ- 
uals in the United States in the 
purchase of gold in Carrada. 


Causes of Inflation 

There are many possible causes 
of inflation and this paper does 
not permit a thorough examina- 
tion of each one. We may consider 
two causes. First, an unbalanced 
government budget can be placed 
high on the list of the’ many 
factors which combine to create 
inflationary conditions. Federal 
Government expenditures, which 
are now substantially in excess of 
government income, have resulted 
in the need for the government 
to borrow money to pay its bills. 
Unfortunately, there is no assur- 
ance that total government spend- 
ing in the years ahead will de- 
cline. Military needs are great, 
and there is constant pressure 
from many different groups for 
government benefits and projects 
of many kinds, with no corres- 
sponding willingness to be taxed 
for such benefits. There seems lit- 
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tle likelihood that the present de- 
mands made on Federal and State 
governments will decline; instead, 
the long-range prospect is for even 
greater expenditures on the part 
of government to provide benefits 
and services considered desirable 
by many persons. 

Along with the predictable de- 
mands must bé put the enormous 
subsidies that have become so fa- 
miliar a part of our modern econ- 
omy. For example, last vear the 
farm subsidies ran over $5 billion. 
The Congress may take some ac- 
tion regarding these subsidies, but 
there is little evidence that they 
will bé substantially reduced. The 
present subsidiés and payments to 
various other groups in the coun- 
try may also continue. What all 
this means is-that demands on 
government spending may well 
increase—not decrease— because 
the idea that. government should 
provide these benetits seems to be 
established in the minds of many 
people... Unfortunately, in spite of 
the persistent. _ demand for more 
government expenditures from 
many.different areas of the coun- 
try, there: appears to be an. un- 
willingness to pay the taxes to 
support the high level of spend- 
ing. However, if the people and 
the Congress consider them essen- 
tial, then must we not take the 
painful steps necessary to pay for 
them if we are to avoid unbal- 
anced government budgets and the 
inflationary consequences? (A hu- 
morist has said that even in this 
country inflation has gone so far 
you can pick up $20 worth of 
groceries by a string.) 

Everyone agrees that we should 
not have inflation in our country, 
but too often we favor its causes. 
Few: people tavor inflation, but 
many persons favor legislative ac- 
tions that result in higher prices, 
such as price supports, subsidies, 
Federal aid for highways, airports, 


depressed areas and many other 


projects. I am-not judging the 
merits of these various programs, 
but the important point to remem- 
ber is that many.of them result in 
inflationary pressures. Each proj- 
ect increases the size of the Fed- 
eral budget. As various cities and 
communities. obtain Federal aid 
for their projects, government ex- 
penditures: increase. The net re- 
sult is that. we have inflation, or 
if taxes_are increased and infla- 
tion is avoided, each community 
ends up paying the bills of 
other communities. Nobody wants 
higher taxes, so it is more difficult 
and politically unpopular to raise 
the tax revenues necessary to 
match the increased expenditures. 

A second factor contributing t 
inflation is the substantial rise in 
many laboring costs. Since the end 
of World. War II, some groups in 
labor have been successful in ob- 
taining wage increases not only in 
good times but even when busi- 
ness was declining, and this has 
been reflected in prices. During 
the postwar period hourly earn- 
ings’ have risen twice as fast as 
output per manhour. Last year, a 
year of recession, hourly wages 
rose even. faster—three times the 
increase in output ‘per manhour. 

To provide a return for their 
stockholders, as well as to get the 
sums needed to build new fac- 
tories and provide employment for 
an inereasing number of American 
workers, businesses have had to 
raise prices. As the cost of labor 
has increased faster than produc- 
tivity, businessmen have had to 
adjust prices upward. Even so, 
the amount American corporations 
earn on each dollar of sales has 
dropped more than 20% since 1947. 
In a period such as the present, it 
is important both for business and 
labor not to increase wages and 
costs more rapidly than overall 
production. 


What Individuals Can Do 
The Federal Government and 
State and local governments 
should take the necessary steps to 
balance their budgets and elimi- 
nate the threat of inflation. But, 
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as individuals, what can we do to 
help in this endeavor? 

First, we can write to those who 
represent us in the Federal Gov- 
ernment—our representatives and 
Senators—and insist through them 
that the Federal Budget should 
be balanced. If 2xpenditures can- 
not be reduced, then taxes must 
be increased to provide the neces- 
sary funds for these expenditures. 

Second, we should insist that if 
more spending or larger benefits 
are planned for additional gov- 
ernment services, provisions for 
the same amount of income, or 
tax revenues, should be included 
along with the planned increase 
in spending. Higher government 
expenditures. must not result in a 
further deficit in the Federal 
budget leading to greater infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Third, we should encourage sav- 
ing. Saving results in each person 
making certain that he and his 
family will have financial security 
in the future. This is where a bal- 
anced budget begins, with each 
family making certain that they 
are living within their own budget. 
A balanced budget should also 
carry through into our local gov- 
ernments, our state governments. 
and our Federal government. 

Fourth and last, we can encour- 
age our friends, neighbors and as- 
sociates to become better informed 
about the evils and causes of in- 


flation, just as you have demon-— 


strated your interest and desire 
for more information regarding 
financial problems by your pres- 
ence here today. A _ better in- 
formed people, by the very nature 
of their greater understanding and 
awareness, will have greater in- 
fluence on these important mat- 
ters. I might add that the news- 
papers and periodicals of the na- 
tion are making a splendid contri- 
bution in informing the public of 
the dangers of inflation and of the 
need to balance the budget during 
periods of high business activity 
such as we presently are enjoying. 

All of us in the United States 
today enjoy a life much better 
than that of our parents. It is pos- 
sible for our children to have a 
life even more enjoyable through 
increased travel, greater aids to 
health, more leisure time, and new 
products. However, we must leave 
them a nation that provides the 
framework and fosters the devel- 
opment of such a life. Inflation 
reduces or destroys the possibility 
for a better future. 


With Garrett-Bromfield 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Howard B. 
Stack has been added to the staff 
of Garrett-Bromfield & Co., 650 
Seventeenth Street, members of 

the Midwest Stock Exchange. 





Joins Inv. Service 
(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Arthur E. At- 
kisson has. joined the staff of 
investment. Service Co., 916 
Broadway. He. was formerly with 
Financial Securities Co. 


With Peters, Writer 


Special to Tue FiInanciAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Michael W, 
McGuire is now affiliated with 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., 
724 Seventeenth Street. 


Geo. M. Baker Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Michael J. 
Riordan is now connected with 
George M. Baker & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. He was 
formerly with Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 


Joins Kidder, Peabody 


(Special to Tue FINaNcial 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Frank A. Con- 
nolly, Jr. has become connected 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 33 
South Clark Street. He was pres 
viously with Reynolds & Co. 
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Observations 


fits. If the latter are desired, they 
must be in part at the expense 
of wage increases. Moreover, if 
the gains are to be taken in the 
form of higher wages or non- 
wage benefits, they cannot also 
be obtained in the form of in- 
creases in leisure. 


We are reminded that if. or- 
ganized workers succeed in get- 
ting more than the modest 
amounts made available annually 
throug 2 productivity gains, it 
must be largely at the expense 
of other members of socicty, in- 
cluding other workers. 

Dr. Backman shows, for ex- 
ample, thai between May, 1957, 
and May, 1958, average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing indus- 
tries rose by 6 cents an hour, in 
building construction by 11 cents, 
and in other industries by varying 
amounts. However, during the 
same period the average number 
of hours worked per week de- 
creased by 1.1 hours in manufac- 
turing and rose by 6.4 hour in 
construction. Total civilian un- 
employment fell by 1.1 million: 
and total labor incone dec'ined 
by $5.2 billion despite th rise in 
average hourly earnings. In short. 
Dr. Backman concludes, that 
“while rises in wage rates and in 
average hourly earnings may in- 
crease total labor income when 
conditions are right. there is no 
certaility that any specific rise 
in wage rates will be accompanied 
by a comparable, or any rise in 
tetal income.” 
~With labor and management 
becoming increasingly experi- 
enced in the arguments, six wage 
criteria are cited os having as- 
sumed major importance as fol- 
lows: wage comparisons, cost of 
living, budgets, productivity, abil- 
ity to pay. and economic environ- 
ment. Analyzing each of these 
criteria, Dr. Backman exhaus- 
tively covers the areas of escala- 
tor. clauses, non-wage benefits. 
and wage patterns, along with 
wage inflation, proper wage-pro- 
ductivity comparisons, and the 
purchasing power theory. He cites 
a host of practical experiences 
from many industries, including 
steel, automotive, electrical, print- 
ing, and retailing; along with an 
authoritative analysis of the 
epochal GM-UAW wage formula. 


Broader Corporate Implications 

The precise data and conclu- 
sions set forth by Dr. Backman 
are invaluable — particularly at 
this time. But perhaps he could 
have gone a bit further afield. 
For example, what are the impli- 
cations of the strong battle fought, 
and the “s.o.b.-ishness” exhibited, 
by the management leaders in a 
labor dispute? In putting up the 
fight largely in defense of the 
stockholder’s material interest, is 
the non-stockholding officer in- 
Validating the separation of cor- 
porate-cwnership-from-contro! 
evil theses of Berle & Means, 
Burnham and Keynes (cf. above)? 
Or is this constructive behavior 
by manageinent perhaps justify- 
ing the stock option practice, 
through which the interests of 
management and stockholder are 
joined via the back door? 


With Stewart, Eubanks 


(Special to THe FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—John 
P. Bourne is now with Stewart, 
Eubanks, Meyerson & Co., 216 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Harbison, Henderson 
(Special to THe FInaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Eugene 
R. Koch has joined the staff of 
Harbison & Henderson, 210 West 
Seventh Street, members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
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New Issue 


$15,000,000 


AMOUNTS, RATES, 
MATURITIES AND 
YIELDS OR PRICES 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


Coupon Yield or 
Amount Rote Due Pricet 
$380,000 4} /- 96! 2.40%, 
380,000 4'/; 1962 2.60‘ 
380,000 4 963 2.75 
380,060 4! 964 2.90° 
380,000 4 965 3.00° 
380,000 4 966 3.10 
380,000 4 1967 320° 
380,000 4// 1968 3.25° 
380,000 - 4'/> 1969 3.30% 
380,000 . 3// 1970*. 3.30% 
380,006 31/- 971* 3.40% 
380,000 31 / 972° 3.45° 
520,000 3! 1973* 100 
620,000 3 974*, ..3.55% 
620,000 3 1975” 3.60 
620,000 3% 976" 3.65 
620,000 33 1977" 3.70 
620,000 3 4/4 978" 3.70 
620,000 3/4 979" 100 
620,000 35%, 980" 100 
620,000 3 9/4 98 | 00 
620,000 33 982” 3.80 
620,000 33 983 3.85 
620,000 3.90 984 00 
620,000 3.90 985° 0 
620,000 3.90 786" 100 
620,000 3.90 1987" 3.95 
620,000 3.90 988" 3.95 
620,000 3.90 989° 95 
tYield to moturity. 
*Callable June 1, 1969, as described 


herein. 


Legal Opinion 


The above bonds are offered when, as 


ond’ if issued dnd received by 


the 


underwriters listed below as well as 


other underwriters not shown 


whose 


names willbe furnished on request, 
and subject to opprovel of legality by 
Messrs. O'Melveny & Myers, Attorneys, 


Los Angeles, Colifornia 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
Security-First National Bank 


The First National City Bank 


of New York 


American Trust Company 


San Francisco 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Trust Company of Georgia 
First National Bank in Dallas 


of Daiias 


The First National Bank 
of Memphis 
Kalman & Company, Inc. 
White, Hattier & Sanford 


Fahnestock & Co. 


Incorporated 


The Fort Worth National Bank 
Kean, Taylor & Co. 


McDonnell & Co. 


Incorporated 


Ryan, Sutherland & Co. 
Fred D. Blake & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 
Gregory & Sons 


Seattle-First National Bank 
First of Michigan Corporation First Southwest Company © New York Hanseatic Corporation © Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 

Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 
Republic National Bank Roosevelt & Cross Stone & Youngberg Taylor & Company Dallas Union Securities Company Dittmar & Company, Ins. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 
Thornton, Mohr and Farish 
Fahey, Clark & Co. 
The Provident Bank 
H. E. Work & Co. 
Mitchum, Jones & Templeton Seasongood & Mayer Stein Bros. & Boyce 


Irving Lundborg & Co. 
J. R. Williston & Beane Robert Winthrop & Co. 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
Shuman, Agnew & Co. Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox 
Lawson, Levy, Williams & Stern 





City of Los Angeles 


Los Angeles County, California 


42%, 312%, 354% and 3.90% 
Municipal Airport Bonds, Election 1956, Series D 


Dated June 1, 1959 Due June 1, 1961-89, incl. 


° * ” 
Payment and Registration 
Principal and semi-annual interest (June | and December |!) payable, at the option 
the holder, at the office of the Treasurer of the City of Los Angeles in Los Angeles, 
California, or at any fiscal agency of the City in New York, N. Y., or in Chicago, Ill. 
Coupon bonds in denominati f $1,000 registrable only as to both principal and 
interest. 
Redemption Provision 
Bonds maturing on or after June I, 1970, are callable as a whole or in part, in in- 


verse order of maturity and number, on June |, 1969, or on any interest payment 


date thereafter at par and accrued interest plus a premium of 3% on or after June |, 

1969, and prior to June |, 1971; 2'/2% on or after June |, 1971, and prior to June |, 

1973: 2% on or after June |, 1973; and prior to June |, 1975; 12% on or after 

June |, 1975, and prior to June |, 1978; 19% on or after June |, 1978, and prior to 

June |, 1981: '/% on or after June |, 1981, and prior to June |t, 1984; and no 
premium thereafter. 


Tax Exemption 
In the opinion of counsel, interest payable by the City upon its bonds is exempt from 
all present Federal and State of California personal income taxes under existing 
statutes, regulations and court decisions. 


Legality for Investment 
We believe that these bonds are legal investments in New York for savings banks 
and trust funds, in Massachusetts for savings banks, and in California for savings 
banks, subject to the legal limitations upon the amount of a bank's investment, and 
are likewise legal investments in California for other funds which may be invested 
in bonds which are legal investments for savings banks, and are eligible as security 
for deposits of public moneys in California. 


Purpose and Security 


These bonds, issued under provision of Article 1, Chapter 4, Division 4, Title 4, Cali- 
nia G Code for various airport purposes, in the opinion of counse! con- 
the and binding obliaations of the City of Los Angeles and are payable, 

both principa ind interest, from ad va m taxes which may be levied without 

imitatic at amount upon <« taxable real property in said City 
and which, under the laws.now in force, may be levied without limitation as to rate 
ble ol prog G certain classes thereof, in 

said Ci 


Tax Gain, Amortization of Premium 


These bonds will be initially issued by the above named political subdivision at not less than 
their par value, and a taxable gain may accrue on bonds purchased af a discount. Investors are 
required under existing regulations to amorfize any premium paid thereon. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
California Bank 


Los Angeles 


Dean Witter & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


C. F. Childs and Company 


Incorporated 


industrial National Bank of Providence 
Ginther & Company J. B. Hanauer & Co. 
Lyons & Shafto Stern, Laner & Co. 
Incorporated 
City National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago 


Wm. J. Mericka & Co., inc. 
Stubbs, Watkins and Lombardo, Inc. 


A circular relating to these bonds may be obtained from any of the above underwriters, as well as other 
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underwriters not shown whose names will be furnished on request. 
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The First Boston Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 
The Northern Trust Company § R. H. Moulton & Company 
John Nuveen & Co 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is anderstoed that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


Atomic Letter No. 47 — Describing “Piasma ‘Iinermocouy:e” 
(producing electrcity directly by a uranium-cesium cell)— 
Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc., 1033 30th Street, 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Banks and Trust Companies of the United States—Compara- 
tive figures for first quarter—New York Hanseatic Corpora- 
tion, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
review ofthe Bond Market. 

Burnham View — Monthly Investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able in current Foreign Letter. 

Canadian Dollar: Foreign Exchange Enigma—Review—Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Toronto, Canada. 

Electric Utilities—Analysis of opportunities in smaller compa- 
nies—E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 

Fifty Top Equities for Monthly Investment Plan—Report— 
Thomson & McKinnon, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a report on Dow Chemical Company. 

Foreign Exchanges — Review — Samuel Montagu & Co. Ltd.., 
114 Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2, England. 

Forty-Six Billionaries—Discussion of listed companies with 
revenues of $1 billion or more—May issue of “The Ex- 
change’’—Exchange Magazine, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N..¥.—20 cents per copy; $1.50 per year. Also in the same 
issue are articles on evaluation of the role of the public 
governor; dividends; stock splits; and investment decisions 
in a bull market. 

Japanese Stock Market — Study of changes in postwar years— 
In current issue of “Nomura’s Investors Beacon’”—Nomura 
Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also 
available is a review of the outlook for Plant and Equipment 
Expenditures in Japan for 1959 and brief analyses of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Nippon Flour Mills Co., Iwaki 
Cement Co. and a survey of the Steel Industry. 

Japanese Stocks—Current Information — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

Local Service Airlines — Bulletin — Bache & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

New: England Business Conditions — Bulletin — First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass, 

New Work City Bank Stocks — Comparison and analysis for 
first quarter of 1959—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a study of the economy 
at ‘the first quarter’s end. 
ver-the-Oounter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and -market performance over a 20-year period— 
Po Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 

Public Utility Common Stocks—Comparative faarse—-G A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, New York 5 4 

Transfer Tax Rates — Free booklet on cartank "Federal and 
State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates—Registrar 
and Transfer Company, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Air Express International ee et hoods Singer & 
Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

American Cyanamid Company—Analysis—Shearson, Hammill 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is 
a review of the market outlook. 

Anderson Prichard Oil Corp——Memorandum—R. W. Pressprich 
& Co., 48 Wall Street; New York 5, N. Y. 

Automatic Canteen Company of America — Analysis — Gude, 
Winmill & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


For financial institutions only— 


Additional Brochures — Now Available: 


Air Express International Corp. 


The largest forwarder, clearance broker and con- 
solidator of international cargo with a network 


of 278 offices and agents throughout the world. 


Seeediiieone 


Troster, Singer & Co. 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2400 Teletype NY 376; 377; 378 








May 14-15, 1959, (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Security Dealers of Nashville N.- Y. 

Annual party at Hillwood Coun- June 5-7, 1959 (San Francisco, 
try Club and Belle Mead Coun- Calif.) 
try Club. 

May 15, 1959 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation 24th annual Spring Calif. 
outing at Country Club of June 8-1}, 1959 (Alberta, Canada) 

Investment Dealers’ Association 

of Canada annual convention at 


Maryland. 
May 15-17, 1959 (Los Angeles, 








Blaw Knox Co.—Analysis—A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Blossman Hydratane Gas, Inc.—Progress report—S. D. Fuller 
& Co., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Boston Edison Co.—Data—Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & Co., 
55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same cir- 
cular are data on Eitel-McCullough Inc., Great Lakes Paper 
Co., Ltd., Kaiser Industries and Libbey Owens Ford Glass Co. 


Charles Bruning Co. — Memorandum — William Blair & Co., 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 

Canada Dry Corporation — Analysis — Reynolds & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis 
ot Island Creek Coal Company. 

Chase Manhattan Bank — Card Memorandum — First Boston 
Corporation, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Curtiss Wrizht Corporation—Analysis—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western-Erie Merger—Discussion— 
Vilas & Hickey, 27 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 

Dominick Fund — Investment report — Dominick & Dominick, 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

E. IL. Du Pont de Memours & Co.—Memorandum—W oodcock, 
Hess, Moyer & Co., 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
9, Pa. 

Dynamics Corp. of America—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Federal Republic of Germany — Survey of the economy — 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, International Division, 165 
Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 

Gereral Devices Ine——Progress report—Meade & Company, 27 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.—Survey—Abraham & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular 
are daia on Northern Pacific Railway Company and Whirl- 
pool Corporation. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Ine.—Analysis—H. M. Byllesby and 
—— Incorporated, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

Interprovincial Steel Corporation Ltd. — Analysis — Doherty 
Roadhouse & Co., 335 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Ine.—Analysis—T. L. Watson & Co., 25 
sroad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Mesta Machine Company—Analysis—Peter P. McDermott & 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Monsanto Chemical Co.—Memorandum—Green, Ellis & Ander- 
son, 61 Brodaway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Morrison Knudsen c ‘ompany — Analy sis — Pacific Northwest 
Company, Exchange Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Niagara St. Lawrence Power Projects—Progress report—Power 
Authority of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Perkin-Elmer Corp.—Memorandum—Shields & Company, 44 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Petrolane Gas Service—Analysis—Bateman, Eichler & Co., 
453 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Richfield Oil Corporation — Analysis — Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. Also available is 
an analysis of Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc. 

Security Life and Trust Company—Analysis—Alex. Brown & 
Sons, 135 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 

Sperry Rand Corporation—Bulletin—Herbert E. Stern & Co., 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Standard Packaging—Anaiysis—du Pont, Homsey & Company, 
31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. Also in the same circular 

are analyses of ‘Olin Mathieson and Textron, 

‘nion Oil Company of California—Review—H. Hentz & Co., 
72 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are memo- 
randa on Eagle Picher Company and Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Union Pacifie Railroad Co.—Memorandum—J. A. Hogle & Co., 

123 South Main Street, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

United States Pipe & Foundry—Analysis—Halle & Stieglitz, 52 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis 
ot Pacific Autemation Products, Inc. 

United States Servateria Corp.—Analysis—Hill Richards & Co., 
621 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. Also avail- 
able is an analy sis of Giant Portland Cement Company. 





COMING 





June 5, 1959 (Chicago, LIL) 


Club, Lake Forest, IMinois. 
June 5, 1959 (New York City) 


EVENTS 


In Investment Field 


Country Club, 


Calif ) Banff Springs Hotel. 


Security Traders Association of June 11, 1959 (Beston, Mass.) 
Los Angeles summer party a 
the Biltmore, Palm Springs. 


May 19-20, 1959 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investment 
Association annual field day. 


May 25-26, 1959 (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Association of Steck Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at the Pfister Hotel. 


May 29, 1959 (Detroit, por kage 
Basis Club golf 
Lakepoint Country Club, St. 
Clair Shores, Mich. 


Salem Country Club. 


outing at the —- 1953 (Minneapolis-St. 
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Bond Club of Chicago annual 
field day at the Knollwood 


Bond Club of New York annual 
field day at the Sleepy Hollow 
Scarborough, 


San Francisco Security Traders 
Association at the Santa Resa 
Flamingo Motel, Santa Rosa, 


Boston Securities Traders Asso- 
ciation. summer outing. at the 


June 12, 1959 (New York City) 
‘Municipal .Bond. Club of New 
York Summer outing at West- 
chester Country Club, Rye,N.Y. 

June 12, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia Summer outing 
at the Overbrook Country Club. 


» ) 
Twin Cities Bond Club 38th 











. Thursday, May 14, 1959 








annual picnic and outing at 
White Bear Yacht Club, White 
Bear Lake, Minn. (preceded by 
a cocktail party June 17 at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis). 
June 19, 1959 (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion annual outing at the Over- 
brook Golf Club, Radnor Town- 


ship. 

June 25-27, 1959 (Hyannis, Mass.) 
Consumers Bankers Association 
Atlantic States Sectional meet- 
ing, Wianno Club. 

June 26, 1959 (New Work, N. Y.) 
Municipal Bond Kae sn Club 
annual outing at Seawane Har- 
bor Club, Hewlett, N.Y. 

June 26, 1959 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Association of Phil- 
adelphia Spring Outing at 
Whitford Country Club, Whit- 
ford, Pa. 

Aug. 9-21, 1959 (Charlottesville, 

Vv 


a.) i 
School of Consumer Banking, t 
University of Virginia. i 


Ang. 14-15, 1959 (Detroit, Mich.) 

Basis Club summer outing at St. ’ 
Clair Inn and Country Club, St. 
Clair, Mich. 
Aug. 19-20, 1959 (Des Moines, 
lewa) 

Iowa Investment Bankers Field 
Day at the Waionda Country 
Club. 

Sept.17-18,1959 (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Municipal Bond Dealers Group 
of Cincinnati annual.outing — 
cocktail and dinner party Thurs- 
day at Queen City Club; field 
day, Friday, Kenwood Country 
Club. 

Sept. 23-25, 1959 (Milwaukee, 

Wis.) 


i el ee 


National Association of Bank 
Women 37th annual convention. 


Sept. 28-29, 1959 (Toronto, 
Canada 


) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
First Board of Governors meet- 
ing at the Royal York Hotel. 


Oct. 14-17, 1959 (Philadelphia, 
P. 


a. 
Consumers Bankers Association 
39th annual convention at the 
Warwick Hotel. 

Oct. 22, 1959 <Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Ohio Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual fall 
meeting. 

Nov. 2-5 1959 (Boca Raton, Fla.) 
National Security Teaders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention of 
the Boca Raton Club. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4, 1959 (Bal Harbour, ) 

Fila.) | 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the 
Americana Hotel. 

April 6-7-8, 1960 (Dallas, Tex.) 

Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association of America 
25th annual meeting at the , 
Sheraton Dallas. 


Joins Eastman Dillon 


(Special to Tue Fovancial CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John 
P. Willoughby is now affiliated 
with Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., 3115 Wilshire Blvd. 
He was formerly with Morgan & 
Co. 
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Rejoins Fairman 
(Special to Tae Frwanciat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—Hubert 
R. O'Neil, Jr. has rejoined Fair- 
man & Co., 210 West Seventh St., 
members. of the Pacific. Coast 
Stock Exchange. Mr. O'Neil who 
has been in the investment busi- 
ness on the Coast forsmany years 
has. recently been with John J. 
Keenan & Co. Incorporated. 


Two With Hill Richards 


(Special to Tae FINaNnciit CHRONICLE) 

LOS’ ANGELES, Cal.—Andrew 
Brichant and Lawrence L. White 
are now associated with Hill Rich- 
ards & Co., 621 South Spring St., 
members of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Brichant 
was formerly with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 
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What Can Be Done 
About Inflation in Canada 


By J. DOUGLAS GIBSON* 
General Manager, The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Canada 


Canadians are advised that U. S. A.’s cash deficit—despite a 
larger defense load—is relatively smaller than theirs in Mr. 
Gibson’s blunt prescription offered as a cure to Canada’s dilem- 
matic problem of coping with tomorrow’s inflation today. The 
recommended cure includes firm determination to move at least 
part way toward governmental budget balance by 1960-61, 
monetary restraint and an appeal to the citizens. The author 
is skeptical of appeals, however, to producers; notes legisla- 
tor’s fear of losing votes and vigorousness of government's 
anti-recessionary spending; and finds that current general 
fatalism concerning question of inflation is more dangerous 
than when recessionary fears prevailed during previous 


inflationary periods. 


Perhaps too much is said about 
inflation already and certainly 
there are very few bankers, lead- 
ing businessmen, economists and 
politicians 
who have not 
felt it their 
duty to give 
the public ‘the 
benefit of 
their vie ws. 
Unfortunately, 
however, these 
views are by 
no means all 
alike and in- 
deed there is 
a good deal of 
disagreement P 
a 





about what | 
the problem J. Douglas Gibson 
is and what 


causes it, quite apart from what 
should be dene about it. Even the 
professionals disagree as to the 
extent of the problem and it is 
said that five economists will give 
you six different views. Serious- 
ly, however, it is scarcely surpris- 
ing that they disagree, because 
the problem is complicated, there 
are a variety of conflicting forces 
at work, and there are many un- 
known factors in the picture. 
Those who have simple clear-cut 
solutions are usually poorly in- 


‘formed or obsessed with a single 


idea or promoting a special inter- 
est, and those who offer painless 
methods to solve the problem are 
badly misled and even dishonest. 
But however involved, the prob- 
lem is of major importance to all 
of us, and I cannot resist the op- 
portunity of telling those — who 
advise businessmen in sO many 
ways and _ influence business 
thinking to such an important ex- 
tent—what I think about inflation 
and what I think can be done 
about it. This is an opportunity 
that no self-respecting banker or 
economist would fail to grasp. 
Doubts Inflation Now 

The first point that I should like 
to make is that the present con- 
cern about inflation arises more 
from a fear of what may happen 
than from the existing economic 
environment, Indeed, the physical 
facts of the present economic 
scene are not in themselves sug- 
gestive of inflation. Despite some 
recovery in business, there is still 
considerable unemployment and 
substantial wnused capacity. Un- 
employment this winter has re- 
mained close to last winter's high 
rate. A namber of major indus- 
tries are still working well below 
capacity, for example, the pulp 
and paper and aluminum indus- 
tries, and in most lines there are 
ample facilities available to in- 
erease production. While the re- 
cession has not been a deep one 
and while there has been some 
recovery, the working population 
has continued to grow and pro- 
ductive capacity has increased 
notably. We are not close to full 
utilization of human and material 
resources. We are quite definite- 
ly not in the position where there 
are too many dollars chasing too 
few goods. We have plenty of 


——r f 
ddress by Mr. Gibson before the 
aioe ef Chartered Accountants of 


Ontario. 





goods and plenty of capacity to 
produce more, 

Nor do we appear to be ap- 
proaching a situation in which 
there will be too few goods. It is 
true that business has shown some 
improvement and the recovery is 
likely to continue during the 
present year, both here and in the 
United States. The recently re- 
leased estimates of Canadian cap- 
ital investment outlays for 1959, 
indicating a level within 1% of 
the 1958 total, are distinctly en- 
couraging, especially the fact that 
expenditures by business after the 
boom levels of the last few years 
have declined only moderately. 
The maintenance of a relatively 
high level of capital expenditure, 
combined with the rising trend of 
consumer and government spend- 
ing, appear to assure an appreci- 
able rise in the national produc- 
tion and income. But, recognizing 
this, there is still little prospect 
that the recovery will go so far 
as to fully take up the slack in 
1959 or perhaps even in 1960. That 
would require an increase in the 


national production this year of 
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the order of 10% or 12% and 
there is little likelihood of such 
a sharp upsurge, at least until 
there has been a notable revival 
in the world demand for basic 
commodities. 

This leads to the further point 
that the economic picture in the 
world at large is not strongly sug- 
gestive of inflation, or, let me put 
it more accurately, is less sugges~ 
tive of inflation than during most 
of the period since the war. In 
the last couple of years, for the 
first time since the end of the 
war, there have been ample sup- 
plies and more than adequate 
productive capacity of almost all 
the major industrial raw materials 
and foodstuffs. While recently 
there has been some firming in 
the world prices of a few basic 
commodities, of which copper is 
perhaps the leading example, 
world demands for most com- 
modities can be met with ease. 
Indeed, the New York and London 
indexes of the prices of sensitive 
commodities are lower now than 
they were last November. It is 
true that business has picked up 
in the United States and that the 
recovery is likely to continue this 
year. But the U. S. recovery has 
a considerable way to go before 
widespread shortages are likely 
to appear and, for the time being 
at least, there remains a good deal 
of excess capacity. And in Eu- 
rope, the strong upward trend of 
recent years has been checked 
and some slackening in business 
activity has occurred. 

Slowed Rate of Expansion 

There is a good deal to suggest, 
indeed, that the rate of economic 
expansion may be somewhat less 
rapid in the next several years 
than in the past decade. The job 
of reconstruction has been done: 
world markets both for industrial 
materials and manufactures have 
become much more competitive; 
and demands are no longer cen- 
tered on North America as they 
were when industrial materials 


and capital equipment were scarce 


and urgently needed. This may 
mean that the impetus toward 
expansion on this cuuunent iay 
be less strong than has been the 
case for some years. 

All this might suggest that in- 
flation is not much of a threat at 
the present time, or, in any case, 
less of a threat than during most 
of the years since the war. And 
yet it is perfectly clear that infla- 
tion is a matter of major concern 
—of more widespread concern 
than at any time in the postwar 
period. Hardly a day passes 
without some serious pronounce- 
ment on the subject. Inflation has 
replaced recession as the major 
topics of business concern on this 
continent, or has joined with re- 
cession to produce a sort of twin 
horror that takes all the fun out 
of inflation and all the cost-re- 
ducing corrective influence out of 
recession. Fear of inflation is evi- 
dent, not only in the constant talk 
about it, but more concretely in 
the weakness of the bond market 
and in the strength of the stock 
market. Its influence on the bond 
market and on interest rates is 
obviously of major proportions, 
and comparisons of yields be- 
tween bonds and stocks suggest a 
preference for stocks and a lack 
of interest in bonds seldom ap- 
proached in the past. How far the 
fear of inflation is reflected in 
other business decisions is not 
clearly apparent. But its influence 
is prebably very considerable. 
Businessmen are more likely to 
rebuild or build up their stocks if 
they think the general atmosphere 
is inflationary. Fear of inflation, 
though often not the leading rea- 
son for a decision to invest or to 
purchase, may be enough to swing 
the balance when the pros and 
cons are closely matched. There 
can be no doubt that widespread 
expectations of inflation keep 


costs and prices higher than they 
otherwise would be. Such expec- 
tations encourage efforts to main- 
tain and increase prices and wages 
and discourage resistance on the 
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part of business and consumers to 
higher costs. 


Explains Fear of Future Inflation 


Why in the light of the broad 
economic picture which I sketched 
in earlier should the business 
community and indeed many 
other citizens be so concerned 
about inflation? Perhaps one of 
the reasons is that prices and costs 
did not decline—or were very 
slow to decline—during the reces- 
sion just passing. Basic commod- 
ity prices have declined to some 
extent but prices of manufactures 
have fallen very little and con- 
sumer prices went on increasing 
until recently when they have at 
last shown just a little weakness. 
Wage rates, though not advancing 
at the pace of 1955 to 1957, have 
shown a further increase, and 
other business costs, including 
equipment and_ services, have 
more often increased than de- 
clined. Labor unions have argued 
that one of the most effective 
ways to cope with the recession is 
to increase wages so people will 
be able to buy more. Many busi- 
nessmen have replied that such a 
process will price their goods out 
of the market, particularly if it 
is an export market or a highly 
competitive one. But there have 
been other businesses which have 
been less inclined to resist and 
have indeed sustained the upward 
tendency in costs and prices by 
simply passing on wage and other 
cost increases to the consumer. 
And it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that the price policies of 
some of the biggest and strongest 
industries in the United States 
during the recent recession have 
worked to support the belief in 
the inevitability of inflation. 

All this is taken by many to 
demonstrate the tremendous pow- 
er of the inflationary forces in 
our society and to conjure up a 
picture of rising prices checked a 
little from time to time by moder- 
ate recessions -but never really 
stopped. And there is no doubt 

Continued on page 28 




















Ferris & Company 
Rouse, Brewer, Becker & Bryant 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


1,207,338 Shares 


Potomac Electric Power Company 


Common Stock 


Par Value $10 per Share 


The Company has issued to holders of its outstanding Common Stock transferable 
warrants, expiring May 27, 1959, evidencing rights to subscribe for these shares, at 
the rate of one share for each five shares held and at the price set forth below, all 
as more fully set forth in the prospectus. Common Stock may be offered by the 


underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 
$25 per share 


Copies of the prospectus may be oblained from such of the undersigned 


‘who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Jones, Kreeger & Co. 


legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Birely & Company 


Johnston, Lemon & Co. 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath Alex.Brown &Sons Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Folger, Nolan, Fleming—W. B. Hibbs & Co., Inc. 


Mackall & Coe 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Robinson and Lukens 
Rohrbaugh and Company 






May 14, 1959 
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Applying the Instalment Idea 
In Financing the Durables 


By ROBERT S. 


STEVENSON* 


President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


Bankers are asked to extend 


instalment financing to small 


business durable goods in place of the uncertainty of 90-day 
or 6-month note financing. Moreover, suggested changes in 
lending criteria are furnished to indicate how this can be 
done with the same assurance now obtained in consumer 
goods financing. Drawing upon his firm’s pioneering attempt 
to interest local banks in financing construction machinery 
and his knowledge of handicapping-financing gaps still prev- 
alent, Mr. Stevenson also urges bankers to make use of cor- 
respondent banks, and to learn something about productive 
durable goods. Why, he asks, should there be a different credit 
attitude toward an automobile or refrigerator than for a sub- 
station or machine tool? 


I would like to discuss, objec- 
tively and positively, about the 
@pportunities in financing the 
durables — producer durables 
rather than 
consumer du- 
rables — and 
the part which 
I think instal- 
ment credit 
can plan in 
this field. 

Instalment 
«<reditisso 
anuch a part 
@f the fabric 
of many users’ 
meeds and 
wants that it 
has gained 
@eneral ac- 
ceptance as a 
wery necessary part of our dy- 
mamic economy. It is one of the 
gnost important elements needed 
toe convert mass production into 
mass consumption. Installment 
eredit has actually revolutionized 
@ur way of living. It has made 
possible many of the technical 
developments through the creation 
@f broadened markets. It has fa- 
cilitated the distribution of con- 
eumer goods and has certainly 
amproved the standard of living 
of our people in the United States. 

Instalment credit goes back a 
Yong way. Those of us in the farm 
anachinery field can remember the 
early days of farm equipment fi- 
mancing. After all, it is probably 
the oldest type of instalment 
<redit that we can point to. Later, 
in the early days of the automo- 
bile, bankers soon realized that 
there was money to be made in 
that type of financing rather than 
Jetting other lending agencies take 
over this field completely. Now 
commercial banks advertise the 
financing of almost every con- 
sumer item imaginable, and the 
instalment loan departments of 
commercial banks are devising 
more ways to finance these con- 
sumer products. 

How do you people in the in- 
stalment banking field loan money 
on automobiles, or other consumer 
items’ I suspect that we could say 
that they do it on: (1) ability to 

y: and (2) the equity of the 

tem being financed. 

Let’s look at ii this way. You 
get up in the morning, dress, and 
eat breakfast with your family. 
You then leave for work. You and 
your family have a car, a refriger- 
ator, deepfreeze, a television set, 
a@ washing machine, and all the 
other items which we as Ameri- 
Cans consider essential to our way 
of living. You are familiar with 
these items because you and your 
family rub shoulders with them 
daily. Therefore, it is easy for you 
to set up criteria by which you 
finance these consumer goods. 


Robert S. Stevenson 


Setting Up Nonconsumer Criteria 
Bui is it. just as easy for you to 
set up criteria for nconconsumer 


“An address by Mr. Stevenson before 
the National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence sponsored By the Ingtelmonte Credit 

ission «f *he American Bankers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill, 


— 


durable goods with which you are 
not so familiar? 

Let’s explore for just a moment 
an example, from our company, of 
a plan which we instituted to get 
bankers to understand better, and 
become more familiar with, one 
area in which our company oper- 
ates. I suspect that not too many 
bankers are extremely familiar 
with construction machinery; cer- 
tainly, not as familiar as they are 
with automobiles, television sets, 
and the like. Because of this, we 
embarked on a plan to have our 
construction machinery dealers 
invite the local bankers to spend 
a day at their places of business. 
The idea was to get the bankers 
to come into the business and see 
how it was run. In other words, to 
go into the parts department, the 
service department, the new and 
used machinery departments, as 
well as the accounting department 
—to observe the operations. 

After lunch, if the bankers had 
time—and we urged them to take 
time—they were taken out to a 
job where this machinery was ac- 
tually in operation. We wanted 
them also to have a chance to dis- 
cuss with the contractors the im- 
portance of the equipment being 
used and what it meant to the par- 
ticular jobs being observed. The 
idea was to get the bankers to 
become as familiar as _ possible 
with all tire facets of this particu- 
lar business. In fact, to try to 
make them as familiar with it as 
they are with the consumer du- 
rable goods business and products. 
We know that this particular pro- 
gram proved suecessful because of 
the increased assistance our deal- 
ers and customers have received 
from the bankers themselves in 
the financing of construction ma- 
chinery. 


Four-Way Partnership 

We are extremely conscious of 
the importance of the banking 
profession tc the success of our 
dealers’ business and our business. 
This, after all, is a four-way part- 
nership. The dealer has to do a 
selling and servicing job. We, as 
the manufacturer, depend on the 
dealer to sell the products we pro- 
duce. The contractor or user of the 
equipment must be convinced that 
this equipment is necessary for 
him to make a profit. All three— 
the dealer, the manufacturer, and 
the user—need the services of 
sound loaning institutions to carry 
on their businesses. 


This is just one example of the 
type of “partnership” which is 
created by every business transac- 
tion. We could take other ex- 
amples such as the financing of 
machine tools to increase produc- 
tion, motors to improve convevor 
Systems, and material handling 
equipment which makes the han- 
dling of component parts and 
finished products more economical. 

Substantially, all of the ma- 
chinery our company produces 
g0es into the category of business 
expenditures for producer. dura- 
bles. Many of our customers are 
what is commonly referred to as 


small businesses. Consequently, 
we have more than a casual inter- 
est in this type of business .invest- 
ment. 

You have more than a. passing 
interest in business investment in 
plant and equipment because, as 
commercial bankers, you have of 
late been supplying a substantial 
part of the capital. The capita: you 
supply sometimes represents 
short-term financing or term 
loans, but also frequently repre- 
sents financing in the form of in- 
stalment credit. 

Industry’s expenditures for 
plants and equipment have been 
changing lately, and this change is 
important to the banking business 
well as to those of us in the 
equipment business. For the last 
several years, 2 majority of indus- 
trial capital expenditures has gone 
into new facilities; but that trend 
is diminishing and a new direction 
is beginning to appear. 


as 


Financial Roadblock 

Industry is, of course,, fighting 
rising costs. Since 1947, wages in 
manufacturing industries. have 
risen 68%, while productivity has 
gone up only 32%. Manufacturing 
technology has advanced so rap- 
idly that many plants 10 years old 
are obsolete from an efficiency 
standpoint. Realization of this 
prompted industrial firms to spend 
48% of their total outlays for plant 
and equipment on replacement 
and modernization in 1957. By 
1961, industry intends to devote 
two-thirds of its capital appropri- 
ations to replacement and mod- 
ernization. 

I dare say that there is not a 
business today, whether it be large 
or small, that is not delaying the 
purchase of needed equipment and 
facilities for reasons which are 
largely financial. Assuming that 
this equipment provides a strong 
base for financing—-and I believe 
much of it does—I am guessing 
that the postponement of the 
equipment purchase and the plac- 
ing of the loan is often due to the 
single fact that the business man 
just doesn’t know that you’re in- 
terested in this type of financing. 

Commercial banks have in some 
times past viewed financing of 
fixed assets with short-term cred- 
its to be unsound. Providing credit 
for as long as five years through 
term loan and instalment financ- 
ing by commercial banks is largely 
a postwar development. ~It has 
resulted in the commercial bank 
having substantially increased its 
influence on industry expenditures 
for plant and equipment. Like- 
wise, industry’s cash flow out of 
depreciation and its postwar prof- 
its have made it possible to shorten 
the payout period of investment in 
fixed assets and thereby bring it 
within the range of financing by 
commercial banks. 

Much of the equipment I am 
referring to has a short deprecia- 
tion cycle. Generally, deprecia- 
tion has been the most important 
single source for American: busi- 
ness to finance expenditures for 
plant and equipment. In 1956, for 
example, business firms accrued 
depreciation to the amount of 
$18» billion. This was well over 
half of the total capital. expendi- 
tures for the year 1956. It. must 
be pointed out that it is not at all 
unusual in either large or small 
industry. 


Shows the Difference 


Instalment financing of + con- 
sumer durables has been largely 
built on the value of the security 
and the paying reputation of the 
buyer. On the other hand, in fi- 
nancing industry, the pledge of 
current assets has been largely 
relied upon rather than the value 
of the fixed asset acquired and 
the company’s paving reputation. 

The credit attitude sometimes 
seems to be. that a _ substation, 
motor, machine tool, tractor, or 
another piece of equipment. does 
not have the relative security 
value that an automobile or re- 
frigerator has and that the net 
worth of a business is more im- 
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portant than its paying reputation. 

It is true that production ma- 
chinery and facilities sometimes 
lack mobility, which makes re- 
possession costly and resale dif- 
ficult, and that the changing for- 
tunes of business make net worth 
an im-ortant consideration. I 
would hazard the guess, however, 
that the repossession risk varies 
inversely with the equipment’s 
ability to pay for itself. But have 
you considered .the compensating 
factors in financing equipment and 
facilities used in industrial opera- 
tions? 

Lists Compensating Factors 

I. think these compensating fac- 
tors can be summed up briefly in 
this manner: 

First, from an interest - rate 
standpoint, instalment financing 
of production equipment can be 
highly profitable. A company can 
afford, and usually is willing to 
pay, a higher interest rate for fi- 
nancing the purchase of a specific 
piece of equipment than if it were 
borrowing on an open line of 
credit based on its net worth. 

The economic evaluation of the 
acquisition might be lower costs, 
increased sales, protecting the 
market position, or a combination 
of these factors. Usually the ad- 
vantages make interest costs a 
somewhat secondary considera- 
tion. The saving through the use 
of sum-of-the-digits or declining- 
balance methods of depreciation. 
instead of straight-line method of 
the machinery being replaced, 
does in itself make possibile a 
higher financing cost. 

A second reason loan business 
of this nature should be attractive 
to you is the large dollar amount 
to be financed. It is still a truism 
that volume is an important req- 
uisite to profitable operation of 
instalment financing. 

A third reason this should be 
attractive instalment financing to 
commercial bankers is the inher- 
ent quality of the loan. The like- 
lihood of default resulting in re- 
possession is not present to the 
same degree as in the instalment 
financing of consumer durarbles. 
The equipment is being used to 
produce income and is usually 
vital to the company’s operation. 
Experience indicates that the com- 
pany gives preference to paying 
for it because the company cannot 
afford to lose it. The strong desire 
of retaining ownership more than 
offsets its disadvantage because of 
lack of mobility and its limited 
market for resale. 


Bankers’ Unique Position 
Industry also needs the com- 
mercial banks’ assistance in sell- 
ing its equipment. Bankers are in 
a unique position to contribute to 
the stability of business. This is 
true of the small bank in a small 
community, as well as the large 

banks in major trade areas. 
In the.ey.es of the business com- 


‘munity they are an authority on 


finance. Therefore, one of their 
major responsibilities is to give 
sound financial counsel and ad- 
vice. They are aggressive but do 
not sacrifice conservatism. Fre- 
quently, it is their privilege to be 
honored by serving on the board 
of directors of a business. 

It is not only a responsibility to 
business customers to eounsel and 
advise them, but it is equally a 
duty to understand their business, 
their plans, and their needs. A 
banker should be able to suggest 
areas in which the bank can con- 
tribute to their success. This is 
particularly true in the case of 
small businesses located in a small 
community. 


It is interesting to note here 
that in 1957 there were about 
4,300,000 small businesses in the 
United States. This represents one 
small business for about every 40 
people. Businesses engaged in 
manufacturing accounted for 8% 
of this total. Commercial bank 
loans were outstanding to about 
hali of the small business popula- 
tion. I see nothing wrong with 
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that—in fact, maybe it should be 
more. Here is why I say that! 

From these figures and the rea- 
soning I have advanced through- 
out this paper, I think we can 
come to tne logical conclusion that 
bankers can do instalment financ- 
ing of small business capital 
equipment with the same assur- 
ance that they can finance con- 
sumer goods. 


Invaluable Gains to All 

There is another important fact 
to remember. That is that small 
business is the base for our entire 
economy. Therefore, the failure 
of small business to get financial 
support from the large and small 
banks to purchase new equipment 
could place the community, as we 
as the small businses, at a disad 
vantage. We must not forget alse 
that instalment financing of pro 
duction equipment many times 
means greater stability in the 
business’s financial structure thar 
a 90-day or 6-month note that 
may be renewed or not at the 
discretion of the banker. 

In a small community, the bank’s 
financing limitations may not per 
mit it to meet adequately all o 
its business customers’ financia 
needs. It is here that the corre 
spondent relationship betwee! 
large and small banks should come 
into play. This is a two-way re 
sponsibility. The large city banks 
should encourage loans to busi 
ness by making available to thei 
smaller correspondent banks, the 
knowledge and experience of thei 
various industry specialists. 
small bank should look to its cor 
respondent for assistance, guid 
ance, and advice in meeting thé 
needs of its local business cus 
tomers. 

I suggest bankers ask them 
selves two questions: “How. wel 
do I know the production equip 
ment needs of my business gus 
tomers?” “What positive action 
have I, taken to assist them. i 
meeting these needs?” The an 
swer to those two questions could 
have tremendous implications 
the business customer and to th 
community relying on his payrol 

There are two examples of thi 
point which come to mind—one 
pleasant remembrance; the othe 
not pleasant at all. 


Recalls Two Experiences 


The first is a case where a ma 
ufacturer had the opportunity o 
obtaining a sizable contract, b 
needed the support of his bank t 
meet the requirements of a bi 
and payment bond. He was poorl 
advised and given neo finaneig 
support, with the result that t 
contract was given to anothe 
manufacturer and the communit 
lost a 9-month payroll for a siz 
able number of people. We kno 
as a fact that had the bank .in th 
small community consulted wit 
its correspondent bank in Mi 
waukee, the contract could ha 
been saved. 

The other case I- would like 
mention is just the opposite of t¢ 
one I have just cited. In this pa 
ticular case, a local business, mg 
—a gravel-pit operator—was a 
forded the opportunity to bid a 
furnishing gravel on a portion 
a superhighway which was gei 
through the community. In ord 
to furnish the amount of grav 
necessary while this project w 
in progress, he realized it wou 
be necessary for him to enlarg 
as well as modernize, his oper 
tions with new equipment. B 
fore submitting his. bid, he eo 
tacted the local banker, explai 
ing his financial loan requir 
ments. The local banker co 
not furnish all of the money r 
quired. However, he immediate 
got in touch with his large co 
respondent bank, explained t 
situation, and in short order t 
correspondent bank financed 
large percentage of the capi 
needed. The gravel-pit operat 
got the loan, submitted his~b 
purchased the machinery, and 
awarded the contract. Beca 
the local banker used his corr 
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spondent bank, this small commu- 
nity benefited. I might add that 
this particular individual was an 
exceptionally good credit risk be- 
cause of his “good pay” reputa- 
tion and the fact that he was an 
exceptionally astute business man. 

Certainly these two examples 
point out how valuable a corre- 
spondent bank relationship can 
be from the standpoint of the local 
bank, the correspondent bank, the 
customer, and the community. 

There are many other examples 
which could be cited here—be- 
cause the need for productive tools 
is genéral and worldwide. It -is 
no different in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. Our 
business men must be able to get 
the money they need—when they 
need it—to help them improve 
their productive capacity. There 
1s no one who will not say that 
the banker’s first responsibility is 
to protect the assets of his bank! 
But there is also no one who will 
say that if you have the facts and 
it looks like a sound investment, 
you should not make the loan. 

All of these loans for capital 
goods and productive equipment 
can be analyzed from four dif- 
ferent levels: the national, the in- 
dustrial, the community, and the 
individual. 

A sound loan will- help build 
the economy and productivity of 
our nation. It will add to the in- 

dustrial might of our country and 

the particular industry being fi- 

. nanced. It will build business in 
the community, provide jobs for 
people, and keep the business 
sound and yital.. The particular 
individual being helped will work 
that much harder to make good 
because of the confidence placed 
in him. 

Jt must be clearly understood 
‘that I am not describing. the no- 
‘down-payment or less-down-pay- 
“mént types’ of loans which :are 
*being advertised by some credit 
‘Institutions today. I think it is all- 
important that «we be concerned 
‘about the type of credit being ex- 
‘tended. It seems to me that all of 
us.in the business. world, whether 
we be bankers or individuals, have 
to worry less about financing du- 
rable. goods which build produc- 
tivity. I believe that in this pro- 
ductivity lies the strength which 
has made the country the indus- 
triai giant it is today and has made 
our people’s standard of living 
possible. 

Therefore, as a thought, I sug- 
vest that you consider changing 
your criteria on loans to industry 

*“and business from the “net worth, 
balance sheet’’ method to the 

“ability to pay, know-how, good 
management” yardstick. If you 
will take the time and invest the 
effort to study the businesses and 
the business men in your coi- 
munity—give them the sound [i- 
nancial advice and support which 
people have a right to expect from 
you—then business will prosper 
—and I assure you—you will be 
richly rewarded. 

" The fimancing of equipment for 
the growth and improved effi- 
“cfency of our productive plants is 
>the obligation of the financial in- 
stitutions. But I am positive that 
application of the instalment idea 
to much of the field is the new 
horizon of opportunity in banking. 


Barret, Fitch Adds 


(Special to THe FPinancisL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS City, Mo.—Lloyd M. 
Mayer has been added to the staff 
of Barret, Fitch, North & Co., 
Incorporated, 1006 Baltimore Ave., 
members of the New York and 
Mid-west Stock Exchanges, 


With Rodman & Renshaw 


(Special to Tur FrnancraAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—James M. Peti- 
tolas has become associated with 
Rodman & Renshaw, 209 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
iNew York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
‘changes. Mr. Peticolas was for- 
merly with Francis I. du Pont & 
Co. and Wheelock & Cummins, 
Inc. 
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Men, Not Crises, Are Responsible 
ForType of Government We Have 


By HON. BARRY GOLDWATER* 
United States Senator (R.-Arizona) 


Senator Goldwater’s forthright polemic, pinpointing the dis- 
turbing trends altering our form of government, charts what 
should be done to restore and to insure the survival and 
progress of free government. Asserting that present day crises, 
stripped of modern trappings, are not any different than the 
ones from which our heritage of eternal truths evolved and 
stood the test of subsequent turmoil ‘and crises, the Senator 
denies that current problems serve as a pretext to change our 
way of life. Summing up the heart of his theme, he says 
“the real crisis of our times is in the thoughts and actions of 


men” 


and not the crisis itself. 


Shows how our political- 


economic system is being ruined and the “dismal conse- 

quences” thereof; and encouragingly points out that an in- 

formed, alerted public can swiftly restore our heritage if it 
supports men of courage and principle. 


For a generation now — ever 
since the stock market collapse 
in 1929—we have been living on 
the razor edge ofa crisis in human 
affairs. The 
dangers have 
come from 
economic de- 
pression and 
economic 
boom. They 
have come 
from interna- 
tional wars, 
police actions, 
and cold wars. 
They have 
come from the 
drastic altera- 
tion of our 
world by sci- 
ence and tech- 
nology. It is beyond my ambition 
and capacity to interpret these 
conditions. I sincerely doubt iif 
the sum total of ‘them is within 
the grasp of human understand- 
ing, notwithstanding the valiant 
efforts of H. G. Wells, Toynbee, 
Durant, Lord Russell, ‘and others 
who have ventured to interpret 
history and the course ‘of civiliza- 
tion. 

Good government alone is a sub- 
ject of formidable dimensions. All 
I can promise here are some ‘per- 
sonal reflections on what disturbs 
me about trends in the national 
government, 


Are the Old Rules Obsolete? 

Profound changes are taking 
place in the form and practice of 
American government. Those who 
are bringing about these changes 
argue that the revolutionary de- 
velopments of our times make the 
old rules obsolete. In their book, 
anyone who builds the temple of 
his thought on the foundations of 
our country is a reactionary. 

I think these people are taking 
liberties with history when they 
conelude that the crises and revo- 
lutionary temper of our times 
justifies the demolition our 
country’s foundations. 

Have they forgotten that these 
foundations were laid in revolu- 
tionary times? “These are the 
times thai try men’s souls,” wrete 
Thomas Paine, when the Ameri- 
can system of government was in 
the labors of its birth. War rocked 
the Old and the New World. . An 
industrial revolution was at_ its 
height. -Social relations every- 
where were in upheaval. 

Thus, turmoil, crisis, and revo- 
lution were the conditions press- 
ing upon the men in Philadelphia 
as they laid the foundations for 
American government. 

In 1856, Lincoln said at Bloom- 
ington, IIL: 


“We live in the midst of alarms; 
anxiety beclouds the future; we 
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of 


expect some new disaster with 


each newspaper we read... . 
The nation was soon to go 
through the greatest of all crises— 
*An address by Senator Goldwater be- 
fore the George Washington Day Dinier 


of the American Good vernment Se- 
ciety, Washington, D. C., April 30, 1959. 


civil war—while it was on the eve 
of revolutionary changes in agri- 
culture, industry, and social rela- 
tions. 

How, then, does it happen that 
our nation was formed in times of 
crisis, preserved in times of crisis, 
now must be radically altered be- 
cause of what is called the crisis 
of our times? 

While the outward 
of life have radically changed 
throughout the years, the basic 
problems of our times are no dif- 
ferent. than they were in Wash- 
ington’s times or Lincoln’s times. 
Nor are the eternal truths of hu- 
man relaiions and the principles 
of natural law and good govern- 
ment altered merely because we 
exchange the horse for the tractor, 
handcrafts for the machine, gun- 
powder ‘for the atom bomb, or 
find the means to probe the depths 
of the sea and soar into space. 


At bottom and with all the trap- 
pings. of modern times stripped 
away, the real crisis of our times 
is in the thoughts and actions of 
men. Men, not conditions, are re- 
sponsible for our progress or 
decay 

The Founding Fathers in their 
wisdom wove the true values of 
good government into the fabric 
of the American system. 

Lineoln preserved them in the 
nation’s darkest hour. 

Ir this heritage is fated for de- 


conditions 
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struction, it can come about only 
througa the blind and sometimes 
callous disregard of men for the 
true values in what constitutes 
good government. 

No definition of good govern- 
ment can describe The Good Gov- 
ernment which is the heritage of 
the American people. 


Summarizes Eternal Truths 


Let me summarize the eternal 
truths which miraculously were 
given institutional form by the 
Founding Fathers. 

Spiritual Values. This Naticna 
was founded on belief in Almighty 
God, whose divine precepts order 
the affairs of men and nature. In 
the inspired foundation of the 
American system, the “unalien- 
able rights of man” were lifted 
above the caprice of temporal 
powers and vested in the doctrine 
of higher law. The dignity and 
freedom of man is thus insepa- 
rable with his creation, as it has 
been through all time. His duties 
to God and his fellowmen are 
grounded in immutable law and 
individual conscience. 

Consent of the Governed. 
ond in the elements of good gov- 
ernment and closely associated 
with liberty is the idea that gov- 
ernment must be witna the consent 
of the governed. 

If men do not consent, they are 
not free; and tyranny prevails. 
Simple and obvious as this is, it 
took centuries of struggle and 
Slaughter for the deliverance of 
man from the power of man. 

That the people should domi- 
nate the government instead of 
the government dominating the 
people stems from antiquity. Solon 
was renowred for the idea; the 
Stoics championed it, but in our 
epoch it was still a radical idea 
when it became a_ foundation 
stone of the American system. 

It was embodied in the Consti- 
tution in the phrase of the Pre- 
amble “We the people .. .”, in the 
limitations on the powers of gov- 
ernment which run through that 
document, and in the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments recognizing 
the reserved powers of the people. 

Is this, too, not an eternal prin- 
ciple of good government, valid 
for all time? 

Diffusion of Power. Turn now 
to the third of the great elements 
of good government in the Ameri- 
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can heritage: the diffusion of 
power in government. 

The Founding Fathers knew 
that at the heart of man’s in- 
humanity to man was the problem 
of power. 

From a wide knowledge of his- 
tory and politics, they knew that 
the concentration of power— 
whether in the hands of one (a 
Monarchy), a tew (an Oligarchy) 
or the many (the Populace)—had 
poisoned government in all ages. 

Oppression by a majority was at 
least as bad if not worse than op-=- 
pression by a minority. In Lord 
Acton’s maxim, none is excepted 
from the rule that “Power cor- 
rupts and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 

This follows from the over- 
whelming evidence of history that 
the possession of unlimited power 
corrodes the conscience, hardens 
the heart, and confounds the un- 
derstanding. 


The Constitution Distributes 
Power. Essentially practical, as 
every reader of the Federalist 
knows, the Fathers took these 
eternal truths into consideration 
in framing the Constitution. 

They adopted the Federal form 
of government to divide powers 
between the Nation and the States. 

They described the powers as 
“delegated” rather than “inher- 
ent” to indicate limitations on 
powers as well as to retain the 
ultimate control by the people. 


They divided the Federal au- 
thority into three branches and 
the Legislative Branch into two 
Chambers, each with different 
tenure and different constituen- 
cies. And to make sure of constant 
change in the body with longest 
tenure, the Senate has a turnover 
of one-third every two years. The 
whole arrangement of powers was 
made subject to an intricate set 
of checks and balances. 


Always, the ultimate sovereign- 
ty came to rest in the people, but 
even here power was checked. The 
people were not one organized, 
coordinated body capable of act- 
ing as.a unit; but people scattered 
over many States with diverse in- 
terests. They could act only 
through freely chosen representa- 
tives and not en masse in the pub- 
lic square. 

But they were protected in their 
unalienable rights by specific dec- 
larations, by what we know as a 

Continued on page 32 
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Federal Reserve's Independence 
Aad Problems to Be Faced 


By J. L. ROBERTSON* 


Member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 


Answering recent AFL-CIO request that labor, as well as 
consumers and small business, be given a voice in the Federal 
Reserve, Governor Robertson defends the System’s indepen- 
dence and declares such a move might destroy the Fed’s effec- 
tiveness. Noting the law requires fair representation be given to 
financial, agricultural, industrial and commercial interest, as 
well as geographic regional representation, Mr. Robertson 
asserts representation of special interests (viz.—labor, con- 
sumers, big or small business ) would interject political or private 
pressures into dispassionate regulation of money and credit. 
Besides discussing need to preserve confidence in Board’s 
technical competence and economic statesmanship, the Gov- 
ernor discusses serious problems of unemployment and eco- 
nomic growth without inflation, and speculation in stock market 


Washington is an exciting place 
these days to anyone concerned, 
as most of us are, with economic 
conditions and economic philoso- 
phies. Con- 
gressional 
Committee 
hearings held 
almost daily, 
are focusing 
the light of 
reason and 
fact on some 
of the most 
fundamental 
issues of our 
economic life. 
Along with 
the testimony 
of eminent 
economists 
and repre- 
sentatives of various. private 
groups, have been statements by 
government officials setting forth 
their views on crucial issues. In 
addition, special investigations by 
high level committees and com- 
missions are being launched. 

You are familiar with many of 
the questions being raised: How 
can we insure ourselves against 
the losses and deprivations of un- 
employment? How can we grow 
faster? Could we grow faster if 
we broke up big business and big 
unions? Are they the cause of 
rising “prices? Will acceptance of 
creeping inflation solve or com- 
plicate our problems? Is there 
excessive concern about the threat 
of inflation? Must the budget be 
balanced? Would the operation of 
the economy be improved if 
monetary policy were more sub- 
ject to direction by the Executive 
and if the Federal Reserve were 
made less independent? Would the 
national interest be served better 
if the law required labor, con- 
sumer, and small business inter- 
ests to be specially represented 
on the Board of Governors? 


I do not propose to answer all 
these questions, but each of us 
must wonder at times what this 
ferment of economic ideas is all 
about. Is it the usual situation in 
Washington at this season or is 
this something different? It is 
hard to give a categorical answer. 
As I view it, the discussion this 
year is different and goes beyond 
preoccupation with the immediate 
economic situation. Even though 
there is obviously some special 
interest pleading and some “head- 
line-thinking,” there seems to be 
more provocative questioning of 
generally accepted doctrine, and 
more intense and imaginative ef- 
fort to extend the horizons of eco- 
nomic understanding. In part this 
ferment may reflect a wider 
recognition of the Russian chal- 
lenge to our economic way of life 
as well as to our leadership in 
other fields. In this sense the 
current probing and debate may 
reflect some hopes, not fully ex- 
pressed, that we may, by per- 
sistent searching, make the kind 
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*An address by Gov. Robertson befor 
Ohio Bankers Associati , 
a rH ‘ Sanecta on, Cleveland, 


of breakthrough and progress in 
the economic field which has 
become commonplace in the fields 
of rockets and atoms. 

More importantly and more di- 
rectly, however, these testimonies 
reflect the age-old conflict of un- 
limited human wants and aspira- 
tions confronted by limited means 
of satisfying them. These wants 


and aspirations take many forins, 


material, some intangible, 
some are inconsistent with 
others. We want more leisure and 
we also want the products of 
more work. We want rapid eco- 
noinic and technological growth 
but we do not want to postpone 
the satisfaction of our desires for 
current consumption. We want 
more freedom for ourselves but 
we do not always recognize that 
this may mean less freedom for 
the other fellow. We want more 
defense, more schools, better 
roads, cleaner rivers, more hos- 
pitals and more protection against 
the risks of unemployment in in- 
dustry and of weather and mar- 
kets in farming. Unfortunately, 
along with these things, which 
are usually provided by govern- 
ment, we want lower taxes and 
balanced budgets. We also want 
prices and living costs to hold 
still while wages and profits rise. 
And, of course, we want easy 
access to credit at low interest 
rates, and, at the same time, high 
returns on our savings, as well as 
safeguards against depreciation in 
their buying power. 

All of these desires—and many 
more —are not only proper but 
laudable; in fact, they are the 
mainsprings of our type of econ- 
omy. In a country as rich and 
dynamic as ours, a surprisingly 
large number of them can be real- 
ized if we take them a step at a 
time and with due recognition (1) 
that progress has never followed 
a smooth upward path in our so- 
ciety or in any form of society, 
and (2) that at each step we are 
confronted with the opportunity 
and necessity of making choices. 
These choices must be made not 
only among competing goals but 
also among the means by which 
common goals can be reached. 


Conflicting Advice 


Unfortunately , or maybe for- 
tunately, the testimony of the ex- 
perts on the right choices to be 
made often points in opposite di- 
rections. For example, one well- 
known economist asserts that 
creeping inflation, while not de- 
sirable, is necessary, and a small 
price to pay for rapid progress in 
an economy in which labor unions 
are able to press their demands 
beyond the limits of productivity 
growth. Other equally eminent 
economists beseech us not to ac- 
cept this prescription because 
creeping inflation must fesult in 
slower economic progress over 
the long run, and because the in- 
tangible cost of such inflation — 
its inequitable consequences—is 
unbearably high. 


One witness contends that 
creeping inflation cannot be the 


some 
and 


answer to our problems because 
it tends to undermine the very 
cornerstone of our capitalistic 
democracy—the savings of the 
public. He thinks the real danger 
is that our people are beginning 
to expect creeping inflation and, 
in view of this, further inflation 
is inevitable unless the monopo- 
listic powers of organized labor 
are controlled. 

Another alleges that “adminis- 
tered prices” are the prime cause 
of inflation. But his opponents 
emphasize the importance of the 
numerous other forces contrib- 
uting to inflationary pressures, in- 
cluding the strength of demand in 
the areas in which prices have 
tended to rise most. 

Some of these experts in their 
certainty that their solution is 
the only correct one remind me of 
what my late father-in-law, a 
Baptist preacher, once said to my 
own Presbyterian minister: 
“There is no reason for bad blood 
between us. We are both doing 
the Lord’s work—you in your way 
and I in His.” 

As one who is far less certain 
about the true economic gospel, 
I regard as highly desirable the 
ferment of ideas and the debates 
and inquiries going on about eco- 
nomic developments and policies, 
growth and stability, levels of un- 
employment, and the role of mon- 
etary policy. The _ conflicting 
testimony of the experts, while at 
times confusing, is also hearten- 
ing. Differences need to pe 
brought into the open and freely 
discussed. It is really only in this 
way that the public will become 
increasingly able to differentiate 
for itself, the technical issues from 
the personal judgments and biases 
of individuals—whether they hail 
from Cleveland, New York City, 
Washington, or — like me — from 
our country’s focal point, Broken 
Bow, Neb. 

One inight wish at times that 
the presentations of basic issues 
were more qualified or less bla- 
tant, that more precise informa- 
tion could be obtained, and that 
those wearing the mantle of ob- 
jectivity were always truly ob- 
jective. Also it might help if the 
issues were not so often over- 
drawn, But then issues do have 
to be stated clearly, and stands do 
have to be taken; when a firm 
stand is taken there is always the 
fear, I suppose, that qualifications 
may lead to other qualifications 
with the result that the issue will 
become confused or obscured. 

It is well to bear in mind, too, 
that it is not only possible, but 
perhaps desirable, for “outside” 
experts and others not charged 
with wpolicy responsibilities, to 
stimulate thinking by § taking 
stronger positions than they might 
take if they were in the decision 
seat. The consequences would 
likely be quite different if such 
positions were taken—and acted 
upon—by persons charged with 
responsibility. In that case, the 
results might not be stimulative 
but disruptive. 

This does not mean that those 
carrying policy responsibilities 
should remain silent. On the con- 
trary, it is important that policy 
officials speak up clearly and let 
people know where they stand. I 
would like to do just that with 
respect to two points, but before 
doing ‘so let me say, needlessly I 
am sure, that we in the System 
have no secret source of wisdom; 
we, too, must weave our way, 
taking account as best we can and 
as objectively as we can, of all 
the facts and informed judgments 
we can marshal. 


Defends System’s Independence 


First, let me deal with the com- 
plaint that the independent status 
of the Federal Reserve enables it 
to follow policies that are con- 
trary to over-all government pol- 
icy and with the result that eco- 
nomic growth is being impeded. 
A part of this complaint is that 
the System’s independence is not 
truly democratic. This reflects 
some misunderstanding of the 
System’s status. 
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As everyone knows, the Federal 
Reserve System is the creature 
of the Congress and can be 
changed by it at any time: indeed, 
changes are made from time to 
time. Consequently, the System 


is not independent of government, 


but merely independent within 
government, It does not function 
in isolation from the legislative or 
executive branches of govern- 
ment. Representatives of the 
Board testify frequently before 
Congressional committees, and at 
all levels and with great fre- 
quency we are consulting, work- 
ing, advising, and cooperating 
with other agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Congress created the System 
because it had been learned by 
hard experience in this country 
that money will not manage itself 
and must be regulated in the pub- 
lic interest. As an agent of the 
Congress, and with the members 
of the Board of Governors ap- 
pointed for long and overlapping 
terms by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, 
the Federal Reserve is the man- 
agement mechanism that was de- 
signed to safeguard and promote 
the longer-run economic interests 
of the nation. As such it has func- 
tioned effectively, although by no 
means perfectly, over a very long 
period. Far from being undemo- 
cratic, the Federal Reserve repre- 
sents a high degree of democratic 
maturity. It reflects recognition 
of the fact that in a 20th century 
industrial democracy, all issues 
cannot be settled best at town 
meeting. Appropriately safe- 
guarded delegation is essential to 
effective government. 

Effective regulation of money 
and credit, as you know, is a com- 
plex and technical matter. It re- 
quires both continuity and flex- 
ibility. Often timing of actions is 
of the essence; frequently action 
must be taken before fiscal meas- 
ures and other tools of economic 
policy can be brought to bear, In 
taking action, the System must be 
above suspicion of political influ- 
ence or private pressure, and at 
the same time knowledgeable 
about both current and long-run 
economic and financial develop- 
ments, here and abroad. It needs 
to be able to be heard above the 
clamor of day-to-day pressures. 
It will not be heard unless the 
country and the world have con- 
fidence in its technical com- 
petence and its economic states- 
Courage to face diffi- 
cult and unpleasant issues and 
willingness to act promptly and 
decisively are important if such 
confidence is to be earned. 

I seriously doubt a System 
headed up by a Board composed 
of members deliberately ap- 
pointed to represent special inter- 
ests—whether labor, consumers, 
small business or big business — 
would square with the require- 
ments of an acceptable money- 
managing central bank. Each 
Federal Reserve official must rep- 
resent the whole public interest 
—there must not be pulling and 
hauling between special interests. 
Benjamin Strong must have had 
this in mind when, as President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, he wrote to himself this 
reminder: 

“Never forget that (the 
Federal Reserve System) was 
created to serve the employer and 
the working man, the producer 
and the consumer, the importer 
and the exporter, the creditor and 
the debtor; all in the interest of 
the country as a whole.” 


Now let me turn to a bird’s-eye 
appraisal of the growth perform- 
ance in this country, for a signifi- 
cant part of the ferment of the 
day bubbles around this point. It 
seems to me we hear a great deal 
about growth but not enough 
about progress. After all, it is not 
just rising indexes of economic 
activity that we are seeking. 
Progress is more than growth in 
total output; it relates to issues of 
quality of living, health, and 
equity. It must encompass free- 
dom of inquiry, safeguarding of 
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individual rights, freedom of 
choice of occupation and of de- 
cision to spend or save. It should 
include increasing scope for in- 
dividual] initiative and for inno- 
vation. These things, too, are 
measures of progress even though 
they are not readily encompassed 
in percentage rates of economic 
growth. 


Prefers Free Market Decision 

In my judgment a society or- 
ganized, as ours is, on these prin- 
ciples will be able to sustain a 
more rapid rate of growth and 
progress than a society in which 
ali economic decisions are subject 
to centralized direction and con- 
trol, and in which the compulsive 
power of the state rather than 
the operation of free markets is 
the prime source of economic dis- 
cipline. 

Some experts have testified 
that our problem is chiefly a mat- 
ter of a faster rate of productivity 
growth. They say that we must 
grow at an annual rate of 5%, or 
some other per cent higher than 
we have been experiencing. They 
often go on to demonstrate, viv- 
idly, that if we grew at the higher 
rate, Utopia would be just around 
the corner. 

Except as indicating a wide- 
spread desire for rapid improve- 
ment in industrial] capacity and 
levels of living standards. contro- 
versy about “target” rates of 
growth is not véry helpful to 
those charged with policy deter- 
mination. From where I sit it 
would appear that our goal 
should be to grow at the fastest 
rate that can be sustained, with 
full recognition of our other goals, 
including maximum treedom of 
choice for individuals, reasonably 
free merkets for goods and serv- 
ices, stability of prices, and Nna- 
tional security. 

However, in a dynamic econ- 
omy, growth will not always be 
at a uniform pace. Sometimes it 
will be slow, at other times very 
rapid. Variations in rates may 
reflect changing rates of growth 
in the pepulation, or population of 
working age, needs for the econ- 
omy to digest temporarily over- 
expanded plant or inventory, ad- 
justments to crop failures, the 
tendency for innovations to come 
in bunches, adjustment to the 
changing intensity of foreign 
competition, and so on. It will 
never be possible in a free society 
to force and maintain a predeter- 
mined annual rate of economic 
growth. 

Some critics have pointed to 
the annual growth rate from 
1952 to 1958 to indicate a slack- 
ening pace of growth. ‘The selec- 
tion of this period gives a mis- 
leading idea of the postwar rate 
of growth because it takes us 
from near the peak oi a cycle to 
a recession low. “To get a proper 
perspective of “growth,”’ one must 
not look only at changes from 
year to year or even irom one 
cyclical peak to another, but 
rather at changes over longer pe- 
riods, 

In the six decades from the be- 
ginning of this century, a broad 
sweep of 60 years encompassing 
intervals of rapid growth and in- 
tervals of decline, real product in 
this country has increased at an 
average annual rate of about 3%. 
During the entire postwar period, 
growth has been well above the 
long-term average, amounting to 
approximately 312‘. 

This performance of the econ- 
omy in the postwar period not 
only compares well with other 
expansion periods in this country, 
such as 1900-1913 or 1922-1929, 
but in fact has been amazingly 
good. We have had three reces- 
sions, but each has been moderate 
and fairly short lived. Recovery 
from the 1957-1958 decline has 
been rapid and has _ already 
brought total real product above 
pre-recession levels and into new 
high ground. There are many 
reasons to expect expansion in 
activity and employment to con- 
tinue. Ours is still a growth econ- 
omy and, typically, the high of 
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each succeeding cyclical peak is 
well above the peak of the pre- 
ceding cycle. Furthermore, the 
recovery has been firmly based 
on rapid growth in productivity. 
Rising productivity is, of course. 
the prime source of higher stand- 
ards of living and a basis for hope 
that pressures on prices from the 
cost side can be avoided. 


Problems That Remain 


At the same time, we must not 
close our eyes to the fact that 
economic recovery and expansion 
to date have not solved some im- 
portant problems, Unemployment, 
for example, although down more 
than seasonally, is still with us, 
and too much of it is concen- 
trated among those who have 
been out of work a considerable 
period. Much of the recession in- 
crease in unemployment was cen- 
tered, as you in Ohio know so 
well, in areas producing hard 
goods. An increase in spending 
for plant and equipment is now 
under way. consumer expendi- 
tures are expanding, and busi- 
nesses are adding to inventory. 
This must result not only in in- 
creased orders and output, but 
also in increased employment, in 
these arees as well as others. 
Still the problem may not be fully 
solved and may call for further- 
perhaps cifferent—public action. 

However, serious as unemploy- 
ment is to the nation and to those 
directly concerned, and it is a 
gravely serious problem for them, 
the longer-term problem of sus- 
tainanle economic growth with- 
out inflation is also serious. The 
spreading inflationary psychology 
and the consequent speculative 
cliumate—es manifested, for ex- 
ample, in the stock market—are 
potentially very real threats to 
sustained growth in general eco- 
nomic activity as well as employ- 
ment. Rapid short-run increases 
are of little help if they are fol- 
lowed by substantial declines re- 
sulting from over-enthusiastic ap- 
praisals of market demands, or 
too heavy reliance on population 
growth not vet here, or on as- 
suinptions that prices can only 
go up and never down. Moreover, 
sustainable growth, with expand- 
ing employment, cannot be based 
on reliance that government ac- 
tion or easy credit will validate 
imprudent commitments or un- 
wise price or wage decisions. 

Economic growth in real terms 
means increases in output and ef- 
ficiency. These depend mainly on 
skillful management, imaginative 
leadership, responsibility, hard 
work, open-minded welcoming of 
innovation and change, ambition 
combined with ample natural re- 
sources, and constantly greater 
utilization of machinery'§ and 
equipment. More money can be 
helpful and at times necessary to 
facilitate the functioning of these 
factors, but money alone cannot 
accomplish the job. Indeed, too 
much money, artificially induced, 
will disrupt, rather than facili- 
tate, the eificient functioning of 
the economy, just as disastrously 
as will too little money. 

Economic history, here and 
abroad, amply demonstrates that 
the pace of growth is closely de- 
pendent on the amount of in- 
vestment the economy is willing 
and able to support. Savings are 
the primary source of investment 
funds. It is essential therefore, 
that the economic climate be con- 
ducive to saving and wise invest- 
ment. The erosion of accumu- 
lated savings through inflation 
and the widening temptation to 
seek inflation protection through 
speculative commitments in com- 
mon stocks, real estate, and the 
like, endanger the very founda- 
tions of growth. There can be 
no conflict between stability and 
growth in this sense. We must 
have one to have the other. 

It is on this premise that the 
present policy of the Federal Re- 
serve is based. That pulicy is to 
so formulate and administer our 
decisions as to help create an en- 
vironment that is conducive to 
stability of prices (and hence the 





soundness of the doller), in order 
to maximize sustainable growth 
and genuine economic progress. 
We are not disposed to chart our 
course with the shortsighted view 
of disarming current criticism 
and possibly gaining a bit of pop- 
ularity. Popularity should never 
be a goal of central bankers, 
Their only goal must be the en- 
hancement of the long-run eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation and 
all its people—including the gen- 
erations to come. 


Chappell Named for 
Pres. of N.Y. Bond Club 


William B. Chappell, a Vice- 
President of The First Boston Cor- 
poration, has been nominated for 
president of The Bond Club of 
New York to 
succeed Har- 
old H. Cook 
of Spencer 
Trask & Co. 
The election 
will be held 
June 5 at the 
club’s annual 
Field Day at 
the Sleepy 
Hollow Coun- 


try Ciuwb; 
Scarborough, 
N. Y. 


Nominated 
to succeed Mr. 
Chappell as 
Vice-President is Raymond D. 
Stitzer of White, Weld & Co. The 
new slate of officers also includes 
Orland K. Zeugner of Stone & 
Webster Securities Corporation, 
nominated for Secretary, and 
Philip K. Bartow, Jr., of Drexel & 
Co., for Treasurer. 

As new members of the board 
of governors, the club has nom- 
inated Robert H. B. Baldwin, of 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Robert C. 
Johnson, of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., and David J. Lewis, of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Hill, Darlington Go. 
To Admit Max Cone 


Hill, Darlington & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on June 1 will admit Max Cone to 
partnership. 


D. 1. Webb to Be 
Merrill Lynch V.-P. 


TORONTO, Canada—On May 25 
Donald I. Webb will become a 
partner in Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Incorporated, 
with headquarters in the Toronto 
office, 11 Adelaide Street, West. 


John Joyce Adds 


Special to Tue FrnanciAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—George M. 
Montag has been added to the 
staff of John B. Joyce & Co., 
Huntington Bank Building, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 


With Stranahan, Harris 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
TOLEDO, Ohio—Richard M. 
Covington has become connected 
with Stranahan, Harris & Com- 
pany, Owens-Illinois Building. He 
was formerly with Merrill, Turben 
& Co., Inc. 


Now With Hay Inv. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ZANESVILLE, Ohio—Keith F. 
Knight is now with Hay Invest- 
ment Company, First National 
Bank Building. He was formerly 
with W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Sloan, Rodetsky Partner 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—On May 
7th, Irving B. Waldman will be- 
come a partner in Sloan, Rodet- 
sky & Co., 26 Journal Square, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Ww. B. Chappell 
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It’s getting more and more dif- 
ficult to tell what makes men 
great. We have been reading the 
encomiums heaped upon Harry 
Truman upon 
the occasion 


of his 75th 
birthday. 
He will 


take his place 
in history, 
speaker after 
speaker — said, 
because he 
could make 
bold deci- 
sions. Cited 
were his Tru- 
man plan by 
which he 
poured money 
into Greece. 
This saved, it is said, Greece from 
the Communists. 

I can say this, his action didn’t 
look bold at the time. The truth 
is that Mr. Truman was planning 
a Caribbean vacation. On the 
eve of his departure Paul Porter, 
former New Dealer and now 
practicing law in Washington, 
came back from Greece as the 
head of a mission. He reported 
that Greece was going to the dogs. 
He suggested a grant of $500,000,- 
000 which was mighty big money 
for Paul to be talking about. 

It was annoying to Mr. Truman 
just as he was headed on a vaca- 
tion trip. So making a bold de- 
cision, he said all right. Over- 
night the propagandists made his 
action the Truman doctrine. Up 
until that time Mr. Truman had 
been considered just an ordinary 
President. But now he awakened 
to the fact that he was a world 
statesman. 

A few months later General 
Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
was called upon to make a speech 
at one of the eastern colleges. It 
was a very ordinary sort of 
speech. In the course of it he said 
that we all wanted European re- 
covery and would be inclined to 
help those nations which helped 
themselves. 

An ordinary person would have 


—— 
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to have been very keen to read 
any significance into the speech. 
But much to the surprise of Mar- 
shall himself the propagandists 
began to play it up as the Mar- 
shall Plan for Europe. 


We began pouring money into 
the rest of Europe and since that 
time we have given away billions, 
I think the total is somewhere 
near $50 billion. The end is not 
yet. 


Truman as President, of course, 
soon began to get the credit for 
this plan. And instead of the plain 
ordinary man that he had been 
pictured before, he was now 
hailed as a man of vision. Not so 
much so, however, that it was not 
generally expected that he would 
be defeated in 1948 and would 
have, had Dewey not been so 
cocksure. 

His campaign that year was not 
that of a man of great vision or of 
a world statesman. It was the 
campaign of a ward healer, using 
all the demagoguery in his book. 
Yet he won, 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
a great man because he carried us 
to war, one that we will be paying 
for the rest of our lives. Somehow 
men of peace never attain great- 
ness. 

To my mind Grover Cleveland 
was a great President, but does he 
rank with Roosevelt and Truman. 
No, because his administrations, 
two of them, were peaceful. 


Woodrow Wilson is looked upon 
as a great President. He led us 
into war, the first excursion we 
ever took into European politics. 
And we will never hear the last 
of it. Lincoln, of course, is the 
immortal because he was the 
President during the Civil War. 

The lesson is plain. If a man 
elected to the. presidency wants 
to go down in history the thing 
to do is to get us into war. You 
never hear of old Calvin Coolidge, 
yet the country never lived so 
peacefully and so prosperously. 
The greatest tragedy to my mind 
is Herbert Hoover, one of the 
truly great men of this country 
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but a completely discredited Presi- 
dent. 

Everybody likes Harry Truman 
and the good time he is having 
going about the country nipping 
at the Republican Party, giving 
them hell as he expresses it. But 
of the two living ex-presidents, 
he doesn’t hold a candlelight to 
Hoover. 


Bond Club Stock Exch. 
Makes Offering 


The Bond Club Stock Exchange, 
which operates once a year in 
conjunction with The Bond Club 
of New York’s annual Field Day, 
is making its 
1959 offering 
of 2,500 shares, 
priced at $10 
a share. Ac- 
cording to the 
offering cir- 
cular distrib~ 
uted to Bond 
Club mem- 
bers, the 
shares are 
cleared for 
“blue skies” 
on June 5, the 
day of the 
outing. 

Robert M. 
Geediner;«Reynolds & Co. is 
chairman of The Bond Club Stock 
Exchah@® committee. 


Jens K. Schanke Now 
With J. F. Reilly Go. 


J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 39 Broad- 
way, New York City, announce 
that Jens K. Schanke is now asso- 
ciated with them. Mr. Schanke 
was formerly with W. C. Pitfield 
& Co., Inc. 


H. G. Barnard Jr. Is 
W. C. Langley Partner 


W. C. Langley & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have announced that Henry G. 
Barnard, Jr. has been admitted to 
general partnership in the firm. 


Joins Keller. & Co. 
(Speciai to Tus FINANCIAL CuURONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Jerald L. 
Kafker has joined ‘the staff of 
Keller & Co., 31 State Street. 





Robert M. Gardiner 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy any of these securities. 


NEW ISSUE 


150,000 Shares 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


May 14, 1989 


Airtek Dynamics, Inc. 


Common Stock 


(Without Par Value 


Price $8 per Share 


ee 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any Stale only from such of the several wn- 
derwriters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Draper, Sears & Co. 


Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


Townsend, Dabney and Tyson 


S. D. Fuller & Co. 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc. 


C. F. Cassell & Co., Ince. 





Peters, Wr 


Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


Jones, Kreeger & Co. 


iter & Christensen, Inc. 


Ernest M. Fuller Company 
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Need for Trade 


(2202) 


Liberalization 


Cited by a U.S. Businessman 


By H. J. HEINZ, Ul* 
Chairman of H. J. Heinz Co. 


Industrialist, economist and governmental international repre- 
sentative analyzes U. S. and European policies needed for trade 
liberalization. Asserts American policy must become more 
persuasive and expansionist. Urges we (1) develop brand new 
legislation to follow expiration of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act; (2) become more active in OEEC, and (3) initiate 
joint programs within Atlantic Community to accelerate devel- 
opment of the less developed countries. 


1 would like to give you the 
reactions of an American busi- 
messman towards the GATT, the 
OEEC, the Common Market, the 
proposed Free 
Trade Area. 

Then, I shall 

briefly outline 

what, as far 

as I can see, 

should be the 

U. S. and the 

European 

policies if 

we wish to 

achieve trade 

liberalization 

fin an Atlantic 

context, and 

what would 

be the impli- 
cations for the H. J. Heinz, I 
“gnder-developed countries.” As 
for GATT, I am glad to state in 
the presence of Eric Wyndham 
White, that the U. S. Council and 
the ICC have become progres- 
sively more and more apprecia- 
tive of the work accomplished by 
the GATT. We highly value the 
performance of the last ten years 
under his direction by the small 
staff of that agency. It is good 
that there should be a nearly uni- 
versal body where trade problems 
are frankly discussed, complaints 
examined, an improved modus vi- 
wendi sought. The annual reports 
on “International Trade” prepared 
by GATT’s secetariat are unique 
and they are indispensable for all 
of us engaged in international 
trade; and the so-called ‘“‘Haberler 
Report” issued by GATT last fall 
has been widely and justly read 
and discussed. When the question 
of making GATT permanent, un- 
der the new set of initials: OTC, 
the U.S. Council and certain other 
business organizations in the U. S. 
have made the cause of the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation 
their own. Unfortunately, our 
Congress has not yet seen fit to 
Give its blessing to that act of ap- 
preciation of the past and of faith 
in the future performance. Still 
the GATT valiantly continues its 
@00d work and may it long be 
doing just that! 


The OEEC is a child of the will 
of Europeans to work out together 
their economic salvation—and of 
the Marshall Plan. We in Ameri- 
can business are fond of that or- 

nization and believe that it is 

dispensable to the welfare of 
both Europe and the West—per- 
haps for the under - developed 
countries as well. 


The European Economic Com- 
munity has received an early and 
emphatic blessing from both the 
U. S. Government and our public 
opinion. Unlike the OEEC, how- 
ever, this approval rests on essen- 
tially political, not economic foun- 
dations. Inducing Franco-German 
reconciliation is in the interest of 
Western unity and of world peace. 
Economically, any regional organ- 
ization can, in practice, become a 
“bloc”—and like most people we 
are apprehensive of blocs of which 
we are not a member. Also we 
have, as you know, an aversion to 
discrimination, especially when it 
fs directed against us! But, having 
endorsed “Little Europe” for po- 
litical reasons, we, the business- 
men of this country, find con- 


“An address by Mr. Heinz bef th 
International Chamber cf Sieauares, 
Ww ton, April 25, 1959. 


solation in two lines of economic 
consideration: in the first place, 
we think of the vast market, free 
from trade restrictions of all sorts, 
and we feel that in the long haul 
this market may absorb more, not 
less, U. S. exports than did its 
component countries, owing to the 
rise of living standards and capi- 
tal investment which regional free 
trade is likely to bring about. In 
the second place, as foreign inves- 
tors rather than as exporters, we 
think of expanding outlets for 
American capital investment in 
the Common Market. 


U. S. and the Commen Market 

Yet, when all is said, there is 
an element of truth in what some 
wit once remarked: “The United 
States will be in favor of the Com- 
mon Market until it starts 
functioning.” It is important for 
us—and for the other trading na- 
tions of the world too, even for 
the “Six” themselves, that the 
Common Market should not be- 
come a protectionist bloc. I real- 
ize that it is not supposed to turn 
into one under the terms of the 
Rome Treaty; yet probably no 
businessman in this country has 
read and studied in every detail 
that voluminous Treaty, and we 
all know that things which are not 
supposed to happen, often do hap- 
pen nonetheless. The establish- 
ment of a broad Free Trade Area 
would be helpful in averting this 
danger. 

The concept of a Free Trade 
Area did indeed fire our imagina- 
tion over here. I need not tell you 
that the words “Free Trade” are 
almost “fightin’ words” in the 
United States. Yet the idea ap- 
pealed to us that the OEEC na- 
tions might turn into a vast area 
free of tariff barriers and of im- 
port quotas, especially because 
the basic concept would not be 
directed against the rest of the 
world. 

The Common Market we ac- 
cepted, as I said a moment ago, 
for political reasons which to us 
seem overriding; also we felt that 
we could adust ourselves to it 
without too much difficulty. Sim- 
ilarly we thought we could adjust 
ourselves to the conditions brought 
about by the creation of the Free 
Trade Area. We also recognize 


‘the possibility of discrimination 


againsi us by all the 17 countries 
of the OEEC. To this we would 
have to adjust by making some 
basic policy changes of our own; 
it would be unfortunate if these 
policies had to be purely defen- 
sive. Furthermore, to those who 
attach great importance tc the 
concept, however vague, of an At- 
lantic Community, the proposal of 
an F. T. A. appears to bring the 
whole thing a good deal nearer. 
As the unhappy, acrimonious 
debate between France.and the 
United Kingdom ‘unfolded in 
Paris last fall, the U. S. Govern- 
ment appeared to have adopted 
an attitude of a friendly “big 
brother,” much as some of you 
might have wished for us to be 
less aloof. As of now the project 
appears to be, if not dead, at least 
in a position of decent obscurity. 
Meanwhile, France is putting its 
economic household in order 
through bold financial and mone- 
tary reforms which, to our sincere 
Satisfaction, seem to be off to an 


auspicious start, and I, for one, 
hope that some kind of Free Trade 
Area negotiations (under what- 
ever name) may be resumed later 
this year. We would hope for a 
continuation of the spirit of co- 
operation innerert in OEEC this 
past decade. 

I am convinced, as is a goodly 
number of my fellow citizens and 
in particular, of my fellow-busi- 
nessmen, that the foreign economic 
policy of this country must be- 
come more progressive and ex- 
pansionist than it has been in 
recent years. This is, admittedly, 
but should not have to be, a high- 
ly controversial subject. But we 
are only too often accused of lec- 
turing our foreign friends and not 
ourselves and I propose, for once, 
not to fall into that error. We 
must be constantly aware that the 
future of Atlantic economic: co- 
operation does largely depend 
upon U.S. actions and policies. 


We Must Continue Our Efforts 


Up till now, we have done our 
best in the field of foreign aid. 
This is of vital importanee and I 
hope we shall continue it. But 
foreign aid alone is not sufficient 
The keystone of our foreign trade 
policy, since 1934, has been the 
Reciprocal Trace Agreements Act 
which has been renewed and 
amended many times. The. basic 
idea is excellent. Many of the 
renewals, especially the more re- 
cent ones, are less commendable. 
The most recent of these, of June. 
1958, allows the U. S. Government 
to negotiate, within tae GATT 
framework, tariff reductions up to 
20% over a four-year period, sub- 
ject to t°’e limitations of the 
“peril point” provisions (prior to 
the negotiations) and subject te 
the “escape clause” being invoked 
thereafter. “Escape clause” action, 
by the way, has been unduly 
broadened by the 1958 legislation. 
In my opinion, the U. S. Govern- 
ment now has entirely insufficient 
bargaining power in international 
trace matters. This is certainly 
not in the interest of American 
business. Some experts for whom 
I have high regard question the 
wisdom of having a new (and 
cumbersome) round of tariff nego- 
tictions under GATT when the 
U.S. has so little to offer—and on 
so uncertain, reversible, terms. 
These negotiations have, however, 
been decided upon, or so I gather, 
and we shall see what comes out 
of them. 

As you are doubtless aware, 
protectionist ‘“‘lobbies” have not 
been idle in the U. S. all these 
years—nor have they been entire- 
ly unsuccessful. Yet it should be 
noted that “freer trade” senti- 
ments have been growing, too. 
They were particularly high in 
1952 and 1953; afterwards, liberal 
trade forces concentrated, too ex- 
clusively perhaps, on the promo- 
tion of the OTC—the permanent 
GATT. But the American press 
had been consistently active and 
aggressive in this field of trade 
liberalization, some have gone as 
far as to advocate a policy of out- 
right free (not freer!) trade and 
even suggesting the abolishment 
of the Tariff Commission. Per- 
sonally, I wonder if I should go 
quite as far as that—but I should 
welcome, and fight for, a policy 
far more efficacious than the 


latest version of the RTA. My- 


reasons are the following: 


U. S. Support Vital for 

“Free Trade Parade” 
Today the West must be eco- 
nomically strong for its own sake. 
At the same time it must effec- 
tively assist the furthef economic 
development of vast areas of the 
Free World, therefore, the freest 
possible trade within the widest 
possible part of the planet is es- 
sential. In my opinion the best 
approach is through the Atlantic 
Community to which I have al- 
ready referred. But this calls for 
certain prerequisites; the common 


outside tariff of the Common 
Market must be as low as possible, 
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To Debate European 


.. Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Economic Integration 


NEW YORK CITY—European economic integration prospects 


and consequences will 


be expertly scrutinized by an English, 


French and American economist Friday Evening, 7:45 p.m., May 
15, 1959, at t e Remington Rand Auditorium, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City. 


The three oppositionary economists will be brought together 
by the Metropolitan Economic Association of New York for its 


fourth and last meeting of the year. 


Elections for the coming 


145y-1960 academic year will also be held. 

In view of concern expressed about the U. S. A. gold-outfiow, 
the future acceptability of the American dollar, the pace of Ameri- 
can investments behind the trade-protected walls of a common 
market, and the economic division in the NATO Atlantic Com- 
munity caused by ECM, this meeting should prove to be of 
interest to most economists in industry, business and universities. 


Economists’ Background 
Presenting the British position will be Mr. Richard Miles, 


Economic Affairs Director 


of British 


Information Service and 


until recently was in close touch with European Common Market 


discussions and frequently attended 


OEEC meetings in Paris: 


Dr. Paul Alpert, French Civil Servant, writer. and Professor of 
Economics at New York University since 1947, will review the 
French position; and Dr. William Diebold, Jr., Director of Eco- 
nomic Studies, Council on Foreign Relations, author of definitive 


study “Trade ard Payments in 


Western Europe” will give the 


American view of the facts anc issues. 
Proposed candidates for office in the Metropolitan Economic 


Assn.’s forthcoming vear are: 


President, First National City Bank 
and Head 


Emanuel Stein, Professor 


President 


-Norvis O. Jonson, Vice- 
of N. Y.: Vice-President— 
of New York University’s 


Economics Department; Secretary—Bruno Stein, on the faculty 
of New York University; and Benjamin Klebaner, on the faculty 


of City College of New York 


The outgoing officers are: Presidert, Rovert D. Leiter. Pro- 
fessor of City College of New York anc Secretary-and Treasurer 


Harold B. Ehrlich, staff member of tre 


McDonnell and Compeny. 


lower in the longer run, t’an the 
schedules of the Rome Treaties. 
This can only happen if the Rome 
Treaty schedules are negotiated 
downward, ani they can only b> 
so negotiated if the U. S. under- 
takes the negotiating and has ar 
attractive quid pro quo to offer. 
A Free Trade Area must come in- 
io being thereby bringing new 
ana desirable solidarity among 
the whole membership of the 
OEEC (whatever te final name 
may be). Here again the United 
States and Canada (if I may add) 
have an important role to play. 
They are “Associate Countries” of 
the OEEC—which is not the role 
of mere observers (as the Cana- 
dians better ‘realize than we do in 
the United States). Whether these 
two “Associate Countries” shoulc 
—or could—become full members 
of the organization is a debatable 
question but needs immediate 
thoughtful exploration. What I 
would emphasize emphatically is 
that there’are ways, there must be 
ways, of making our associate 
memberships more effective and 
more useful than they have been 
in recent years. I speak in this 
connection, particularly of the 
U. S. Also—and this point too 
needs making—while the mem- 
bers of the Free Trade Area were 
not supposed to have a common 
outside tariff; their national tariffs 
could be negotiated downward 
just as the common tariff of the 
“Six.” Again much—maybe all— 
depends upon the willingness and 
the ability of the United States to 
lead the “Freer Trade Parade.” I 
greatly fear that failing this we 
shall witness the withering away 
of the European impetus towards 
liberalizing international trade, 
rather than its extension and con- 
solidation. 


What ‘then should the U. S. do 
about it? I should suggest the fol- 
lowing elements of a realistic and 
constructive program: 

(1) To create new concepts for 
legislation to be approved in June 
1962 upon the expiration of the 
present version of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. This would 
give the Congress elected in 1960 
about 16 months in which to pre- 
pare and air these new ideas and 
subsequently adopt the necessary 
new legislation. 

(2) To revise the policies pur- 
sued by the United States within 
the OEEC so as to make our par- 
ticipation more effective in that 
Organization and at the same time 
to explore the implications of full 
membership. 


research department of 


(3) To initiate joint programs 
within the Atlantic Community to 
accelerate cconomic development 
of the less developed countries. 

You will see readily cnough 
that the above is not a program of 
specific action; it is an outline of 
fundamental objectives. Action 
must be not America’s alone, but 
equally that of our Atlantic friends 
and, indeed, of our non-Atlantie 
friends. For, and this is an im- 
portant point to make in closing,’ 
the movement for freeing Atlantic 
trade—which I am strongly en- 
dorsing here—is not any kind of 
“ganging up” of the industrial 
countries of the West. Far from 
it! The strengthening of economic 
ties among Atlantic nations will 
make it possible to promote all 
the more effectively true partner- 
ship for economic growth between 
the more advanced and the less 
advanced countries of the Free 
World, thereby promoting human 
welfare, individual dignity and 
international peace. 


Taff Underwriting Mer. 
For Sprayregen Go. 


Conrad Taff has become asso- 


ciated with Sprayregen & Co., 
26 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange as manager of the un- 
derwriting department. 


Fusz-Schmelzle Names 
Three Officers 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Fusz-Schmelzle 
& Co., Inc., Boatmen’s Bank 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have elect- 
ed Richard A. Schmelzle, William 
C. Bastunas and Charles M. Pels 
tason Vice-Presidents. 


Join Preferred Secs. 


(Special to Tue FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Irving J. Nie-+ 
muth and A. Keith Reed have 
joined the staif of Preferred Se- 
curities, Inc., Boston Building, 
which is continuing the securities 
business of Shaiman & Co. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg.— Harry E, 
Moore has joined the staff of Wad- 
dell & Reed, Inc., 1220 Southwest 
Morrison Street. He was formerly 
with Donald C. Sloan & Co. 
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Growing Role of Monetary Fund 


By PER JACOBSSON* 


Managing Director, International Monetary Fund 
Washington, D. C. 


This portion of Mr. Jabobsson’s address (cf. April 23 issue of 
Chronicle for first portion) deals with the evolving role of the 
Fund and success in foreign exchange crises, new quota’s 
advantages, and changed public attitude toward inflation. The 
former Bank for International Settlement’s economist stresses 
that the Fund’s concern about international trade expansion 
extends to measures taken by individual countries to correct 
balance of payment difficulties; finds various governments 
prefer Fund’s stabilization planning to that done by other 
countries’ representatives or by private credit institutions; 
comments on Fund’s ability to prevent serious foreign exchange 
disruption during Suez crisis; notes shift of Fund’s activities 
from Western Europe to other parts of the world; and is grati- 
fied monetary stability is becoming acceptable and inflation 
unacceptable as a basis for sustained growth. 


In the second section of Article I 
of the Fund’s Articles of Agree- 
ment it is said to be the purpose 
of the Fund “to facilitate the ex- 
pansion and 
balanced 
growth of in- 
ternational 
trade, and to 
contribute 
thereby to the 
promotion and 
maintenance 
of high levels 

S of employ- 
ment and real 
income and to 
the develop- 
ment of the 
productive re- 
sources of all 
members as 
primary objectives of economic 
policy.” The expansion of inter- 
national trade is, however, to such 
a large degree a product of what 
happens in individual countries 
that the Fund cannot be uninter- 
ested in the policies pursued and 
the steps taken to promote eco- 
nomic growth within each indi- 
vidual country. The Fund must 
also be concerned with methods of 
financing of investment, for in- 
flationary methods soon lead to 
deficits in the balance of pay- 
ments, and thus to the need of 
taking measures to correct mal- 
adjustments in the balance of pay- 
ments. 

It is an opportune moment now 
to review these problems, for 
many of them are foremost in 
men’s minds, and there is a great 
and growing eagerness to find the 
proper basis for growth combined 
with monetary stability. In the 
year that has passed, the Fund 
has continued to be actively en- 
gaged in the discussion both of 
some of these general problems 
and of the problems of individual 
countries. 

As far as the year’s transactions 
are concerned, an interesting fea- 
ture has been that many countries 
haye been able to repay in a rela- 
tively short time amounts drawn 
earlier. 

During the 12 months from 
April 1, 1958, to the end of March, 
1959, total repayments to the 
Fund reached $537.3 million, 
while drawings in the same pe- 
mariod came to $262.9 million. The 
, fact that repayments exceeded 

drawings is further evidence of 

the revolving character of the 

Fund. It should, however, be 

added that at the end of March, 

1959, the Fund’s commitments 
: under stand-by arrangements 
amounted to $1,157.3 million, and 
these contingent liabilities of 
course affected the Fund’s liq- 
uidity position. 
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Emphasis Shifted From Europe 
The improvements in Western 
Europe have shifted the emphasis 
for the Fund's financial activities 
more and more to other parts 


ee 

.*This is the concluding portion of Mr. 
Jacobsson’s address before the Economic 
and Social Council of the Unite Naitons, 
Mexico City, April 9, 1959. The first 
portion was publiched in the April 23rd 
edition of the Chronicle. 














of the world. In the 12*months’ 
period mentioned above the Fund 
extended financial assistance, in- 
cluding the renewal of stand-by 
arrangements, to 13 countries in 
Latin America, and ‘to seven 
others elsewhere. Two transac- 
tions of particular interest were 
these with Turkey and Argentina, 
since they were associated with 
comprehensive stabilization pro- 
grams, and supplemented by sub- 
stantial credits obtained” from 
other sources. 

The program which the Turkish 
Government presented at the 
same time to the Fund,-to the 
OEEC, and to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, included far-reaching fis- 
cal, credit and exchange meas- 
ures. From the Fund; Turkey 
obtained a drawing of $25 mil- 
lion, the OEEC countries agreed 
to grant credits for the equivalent 
of $100 million, and U. S. agencies 
furnished $234 million. Moreover, 
the Turkish Government, through 
the assistance of the OEEC, was 
given the opportunity to renego- 
tiate with its OEEC and U. S. 
creditors the schedule of repay- 
ments of its short- and medium- 
term debts which were falling 
due in the years 1958 to 1962. 
These negotiations are now near- 
ing successful conclusion. The 
facilities which Turkey has ob- 
tained from various sources will 
help it to proceed with a balanced 
development program in condi- 
tions of internal price stability. 
They should also enable Turkey 
to dispense with the complicated 
bilaterial trade and payments ar- 
rangements which for years have 
led to harmful distortions in its 
trade and production. 

In December, 1958, the Govern- 
ment of Argentina presented ‘to 
the Fund a comprehensive stabili- 
zation program which ‘included 
fiscal and credit measures to 
bring inflation to a quick end. 
The stabilization program also in- 
cluded a far-reaching reform of 
the exchange system. All con- 
trols on trade and payments were 
removed and a single unified ex- 
change market was established 
which, for the time being, would 
permit the peso to fluctuate in 
response to market forces. “In 
support of this program, Argen- 
tina obtained a stand-by arrange- 
ment from the Fund for an 
amount of $75 million; a stabili- 
zation credit from the U. S. 
Treasury of $50 million; balance 
of payments loans of $103.5 mil- 
lion from the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank, the Development Loan 
Fund, and United States banks; 
and development loans of $100 
million from the VU. S. Export- 
Import Bank. Moreover, the Eu- 
ropean countries cooperated to re- 


lease Argentina from certain 
commitments under the Paris 


Club arrangements which were 
not consistent with the establish- 
ment of a free exchange market. 

I also want to make special 
reference to a recent transaction 
with the Government of Mexico. 
Early in March, Mexico obtained 
a six-months stand-by arrange- 
ment from the Fund for an 
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amount of $90 million. At the 
same time the authorities adopied 
measures in the budgetary and 
credit field, and reiteraved their 
irrevocable decision to maintain 
the stability and convertibility of 
the Mexican peso. The resources 
made available by the Fund to- 
gether with a credit of $100 mil- 
lion from the Export-Import 
Bank, also announced in March, 
$75 million already available as 
a Stabilization Credit from the 
U. S. Treasury, and Mexico's own 
foreign exchange reserves. in- 
creased the international financial 
resources at the disposal of the 
Mexican authorities to $625 mil- 
lion and thus contributed to in- 
creased confidence in the Mexi- 
can _ peso. 

During: the past year the Fund 
continued its consultative and 
technical assistance relations with 
its members. Consultations under 
Article XIV of the Fund Agree- 
ment have taken place within 34 
countries during the past year— 
with members to be found in all 
parts of the world, and including 
countries in all stages of economic 
development. These consultations, 
generally carried out by missions 
from the Fund in the member 
countries themselves, have proved 
to be one of the most important 
links between the Fund and its 
members, The member govern- 
ments themselves have increas- 
ingly come to appreciate the 
value of the opportunity. given 
by -these consultations to ex- 
change views on their policies 
with the Fund. 


Fund’s Technica! Assistance 

The Fund does not have a spe- 
cific program for technical assist- 
ance, but technical assistance of 
one sort or another is involved 
in a large part of the Fund’s 
work. However, at the specific 
request of the member govern- 
ments, staff members of the Fund 
visited over 16 countries in the 
past year to provide technical 
assistance in such fields as cen- 
tral bank and exchange policy 
and administration, budgetary 
control, monetary and financial 
statistics, and the like. The 
Fund’s annual training program 
has also been welcomed by the 
Fund’s members; in 1958 govern- 
ment and central bank officials 
from 41 countries participated in 
the program. 


schools for 
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In the first two years of the 
Fund’s existence, there were quite 
a number of transactions mostly 
with countries in Europe, but 
then for a number of years, while 
sterling area and Latin American 
countries had quite substantial 
cash balances accumulated dur- 
ing the year, and while a large 
part of Europe received Marshall 
Aid, there was relatively little 
need for countries to turn to the 
Fund. But such a need suddenly 
arose in connection with the Suez 
crisis, which primarily affected 
sterling. Nobody can tell what 
the coasequences might have 
beeh in this emergency, not only 
for sterling but for other cur- 
rencies, had not the International 
Monetary Fund in December, 
1956, been able to grant financial 
assistance to the United Kingdom 
for a total amount of $1.3 billion 
by way of a drawing and a 
stand-by arrangement. In the fol- 
lowing years, especially at the 
height of the boom, when loan- 
able funds became scarce — but 
also in the subsequent recession— 
the Fund continued to receive 
many requests for assistance. 
Since the beginning of its oper- 
ations, the Fund has made avail- 
able about $4.2 billion, of which 
approximately two-thirds has 
been provided since the autumn 
of 1956. Let me add that out of 
41 stand-by arrangements 29 have 
been with countries in Latin 
America. 

Thanks to the efforts made in 
the individual countries (helped 
in several cases by general mar- 
ket developments), and to timely 
assistance by the Fund, it has 
proved possible to avoid any seri- 
ous disruption in the foreign ex- 
change structure, and also to take 
some important constructive steps. 
The experience in recent years 
has shown, more and more clearly, 
the role that the Fund can play 
as a center for monetary coopera- 
tion. 


were found by them to be desir= 
able. The Executive Directors rec- 
ommended that quotas should be 
increased, and transmitted a de- 
tailed report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors on Dec. 23, 1958. By Feb, 2, 
1959, the Governors had practi- 
cally unanimously approved res 
lutions giving effect to the pro- 
posals of the Executive Directors. 
It is now for each of the member 
countries—normally after author— 
ization by its parliament—to de- 
cide whether it will take up the 
proposed increase in its Fund 
quota. For the enlargement to 
become effective, countries rep- 
resenting at least 75% of total 
voting power (before the increase) 
must give their consent. It is ex— 
pected that this percentage will 
be reached by September 15, this 
year, i.e., before the next Annuak 
Meeting of the Fund and Bank, 
which will be held in Washington 
beginning Sept. 28. Two countries 
have already notified the Fund 
that they have agreed to the in- 
crease in their quotas, and legisla- 
tion has been adopted in the 
United Kingdom and is near adop— 
tion in the United States, and E 
understand that many other coun- 
tries are taking active steps te 
enable them to consent. 

While the general increase im 
Fund quotas was fixed at 50%, 
17 countries requested special ad=- 
ditional increases, to which the 
Board of Governors has agreed; 
and the opportunity has been 
given to countries with very smal 
quotas, many of whom are here 
in Latin America, to accept appre= 
ciable increases. If all the coun— 
tries consent to the increases pro- 
posed, the Fund’s resources wilR 
be enlarged by $5.8 billion, ine 
cluding gold payments of about 
$1.4 billion; in fact, the Fund’s 
holdings of gold, and of the sie 
currencies which have been drawm 
upon in recent years, will be ine 
creased by 75%. In considering 
the need for increasing the Fund’s 
resources, account was taken of 
the fact that in the last decade the 
volume of world trade has nearly 
doubled. And since 1944, when the 
Fund’s quotas were first deter~ 
mined, the genéral level of prices 
in terms of dollars has risen by 
at least 50%, so that the increase 


now on the way will not do much 
more than restore in real terms 


Continued on page 18 


Enlarged Quotas 


The U. S. Government took the 
initiative at the Annual Meeting 
in New Delhi in 1958 to propose 
an enlargement of the resources of 
the Fund and of the World Bank. 


At this meeting a resolution was 
adopted instructing the Executive 
Directors to work out a detailed 
proposal for an increase in quotas, 
if an enlargement of the resources 
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greater production—sound investments 


Technical specialists — competent industrial 
workers—efficient office personnel—all are ur- 


The value of these special schools is already 
clear in fast-rising earning power, increased 


gently needed in today’s world-of challenge. In 
thriving Puerto Rico, thousands of young 
people and adults are now being trained for 
such tasks in well-equipped Voeational Schools 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Subjects cover scores of demanding oceupa- 
tions, from sewing-machine operation to X-ray 
techniques. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 


BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 
Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


productivity and more wide-spread prosperity 
in Puerto Rico. Such educational progress con- 
tributes greatly to the strength, stability and 
diversification of Puerto Rico’s economy, and 
to the soundness of the investment oppor- 
tunities offered in the tax-exempt bonds of 
Puerto Rico, its municipalities and its various 
Authorities. 


P.O. Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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THE MARKET 


By WALLACE STREETE 


Stocks were irregular more 
times than not this week with 
the long-powerful electronics 
finally bumping into some 
persistent trouble. What de- 
mand was around was pin- 
pointed most on quality issues. 
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Du Pont, for one, was per- 
sistently bought and the issue 
that last week erupted to its 
all-time peak after finally 
bettering the 1955 high was 
able to expand its breakout 
by a handful of points. It was 
of important help to the in- 
dustrial average which was 
hovering around its historic 
peak despite the ragged spots 
that showed up through the 
list. 

Motors Attain Limelight 

Chrysler was able to make 
a showing on the list of 1959 
highs, which was also better 
than anything seen last year, 
but still had a long way to go 
before tackling the 1955 high 
when the issue sold above par. 

fe ee ae 

Ford was also in occasional 
demand and sold above 70 at 
best. The issue also reached 
that level briefly when the 
shares were being distributed 
publicly early in 1956, but it 
was an unofficial counter- 
market price and this week’s 
high was the best since it has 
been listed. That two of the 
Big Three of autodom could 
share the limelisht was defi- 
nitely a new note. 

Space Age Complications 

Some of the chagrin in the 
Space age group stemmed 
from an Air Force announce- 
ment that indicated liquid 
hydrogen rocket fuels were 
the “ultimate” ones for maxi- 
mum power. And it chilled 
the companies prominent in 
the boron fuel picture which 
had been given a good play up 
to here. The electronics them- 
selves were easy without too 
much specific in the news, the 
case here seeming largely 
one of finally running out of 
steam. 

Some of the uncertainty in 
the general market was gen- 
erated by fears of new restric- 
tive actions by the Federal 
Reserve, but the board, after 
weighing v ario us technical 
tightening-of-credit rules 
since March, adopted the m 
pretty much as they had been 
proposed. Most market ob- 
servers expected them to have 
little influence on the mar- 
ket’s trend. This view 
stemmed principally from the 
fact that the FRB did not 

ten the substitution rule 
w permits a shareholder 
to switch from one company 
to another without applying 
any of the proceeds of the sale 
to reducing his debt. Origi- 
nally the Fed had proposed 
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that half the proceeds of any 
sale be applied to reducing 
the debt but the rule as 
adopted merely sets forth that 
the sale and purchase be made 
the same day. 


Oils and Aircrafts Indecisive 


Oils that had showed signs 
of some demand for the first 
time in a long while settled 
down to indecisive behavior 
again this week, which was 
pretty much the same pattern 
followed by the steels as ne- 
gotiations to head off a mid- 
year strike got underway seri- 
ously. Reports that steel users 
weren't having much success 
in building up their inven- 
tories to tide them over in the 
event there is a strike were 
shrugged off by the market. 
Aircrafts which, like the oils, 
had shown some selective fa- 
vor for the first time in a long 
while, also settled back into 
obscurity for the most, with 
Martin Co. afflicted by a bit 
of profit-taking after it had 
raced to a new peak for the 
year. 


The low-priced issues 
weren’t providing many fea- 
tures even though some of the 
better-grade items in this sec- 
tion are still widely favored 
for better action eventually, 
particularly where, as in 
American Radiator, the basic 
picture is encouraging. Amer- 
ican was hard hit by last 
year’s recession, but is a lead- 
er in the field and should 
show a good comeback as 
housing continues to pick up. 
Moreover, where yields are 
largely meaningless in some 
of the blue chips that have 
soared so far for so long, some 
of the low-priced items with 
merit show returns from a 
comfortable 344%, as in 
American, to 5“ in Foremost 
Dairies, third largest operator 
in the dairy field. 


A Glamor-Less Value 


Some other yardsticks were 
also being unfolded to find 
issues where value was still 
apparent, one being the times- 
earnings measuring rod. 
Mesta Machine at less than 
10-times earnings was one 
such where the glamor stocks 
are at 40 and 50 or more times 
earnings. This supplier to the 
steel industry was able to hold 
profits up well last year al- 
though its backlog dwindled 
as the steel industry cut capi- 
tal spending during the reces- 
sion. New orders started to 
pick up late last year, prompt- 
ing the company to predict 
flatly that 1959 will be a “‘sat- 
isfactory year.” Mesta also 
meets the yield test, too, since 
its return at recent prices has 
been nearly 6%. 


x as % 


Utilities were rather stag- 
nant for the most so it came 





as a surprise to find one finan- 
cial service choosing ultra- 


i conservative Boston Edison as 


its “stock of the month.” In 
oart the attention was at- 


tracted by a new rate increase 


bid which came only a year 
after an earlier increase had 
been authorized. The regula- 
tory authorities had ruled the 
company was entitled to a 
512% return while the return 
at the end of last year was 
only 4.840, so there are high 
hopes the higher rates will be 
authorized. 


Like some other quality 
utilities, the return on Boston 
Edison, which definitely is an 
investment grade situation, is 
an above-average 412‘. And 
with an increase in earnings 
of possibly 20‘c if the new 
rate schedule is approved, the 
company is something of a 
candidate for a higher divi- 
dend than the $2.80 payout 
which has been in effect with- 
out change for a decade. 

American Viscose is also a 
candidate for a better divi- 
dend, the hopes even higher 
here since management has 
indicated a good possibility of 
returning its payment to the 
old, $2 rate in view of expec- 
tations of half year earnings 
at $1.40 or $1.50 and some 
estimates that the full year 
results might reach $5. This 
would compare with $2.83 
last year which prompted re- 
duction of the quarterly divi- 
dend to 25 cents from 50 
cents. 


The continued pickup in 
carloadings by the railroads, 
particularly in steel, was off- 
set mostly by doubts of how 
they would fare if there is a 
steel strike, and the shares 
have been far from being 
pacesetters in the market al- 
though they continue to offer 
far higher yields than prime 
industrials. Such a well 
known issue as Santa Fe 
offers a return of 5‘% despite 
making impressive showings 
so far this year, the first quar- 
ter net nearly doubled over 
last year. This, too, is a candi- 
date for a better yearend divi- 
dend if earnings move above 
$3 a share, against $2.51 last 
year. Of this $1.45 was paid 
out including a 25-cent year- 
end extra. 


Steels, too, were held down 
by the strike threat and fears 
that new orders will drop and 
give the companies a hard 
time in the second half of the 
year if a strike is averted. 
Even such a leader as Bethle- 
hem Steel at recent levels 
offered a return of around 
434% despite reporting both 
earnings and new orders 
doubled for the first quarter 
of the year. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.} 
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Growing Role of Monetary Fund 


the original endowment of the 
Fund. The real significance of the 
increase is not so much in the in- 
creased capacity of the Fund to 
meet now foreseeable needs, but 
rather in the evident reinforce- 
ment that it will give to the sec- 
ond-line reserves available to 
countries which may find them- 
selves in temporary balance of 
payments difficulties, especially 
in times of emergency which by 
their very nature cannot be fore- 
seen. The very possibility of ac- 
cess to the Fund’s resources on 
a more substantial scale than be- 
fore should give members more 
confidence, and may indeed en- 
courage them to move faster to- 
ward achieving the purposes of 
the Fund than if they had to rely 
on their own resources alone. For 
this reason the benefits which the 
Fund can provide are by no means 
limited to those countries which 
have sought or may seek assist- 
ance from the Fund. Other coun- 
tries are also bound to profit, since 
there is a general interest in the 
financial rehabilitation of coun- 
tries in difficulties, and in the es- 
tablishment of a properly func- 
tioning international monetary 
system. 


Success in Stabilization Programs 


The Fund is not designed to take 
over such tasks as are properly 
carried out by the private bank- 
ing system or the monetary au- 
thorities in the various countries, 
but to provide supplementary re- 
serves in order to strengthen the 
general financial structure. Ex- 
perience has shown that there are 
certain situations in which the 
private credit institutions in vari- 
ous countries cannot be expected 
to do the work that is needed. 
These institutions would find it 
difficult, not to say impossible, to 
cope with the strains of an acute 
emergency such as that of the 
Suez crisis, when substantial sums 
have to be provided promptly and 
at a considerable risk. In emer- 
gencies of this sort, the Fund’s 
assistance may well be indispen- 
sable in preventing a crack in the 
exchange structure. Moreover, 
when a country is clearly in such 
an unbalanced position that radi- 
cal measures are required to re- 
store equilibrium, private banks 
may properly be deterred by the 
risks involved in granting it fur- 
ther credit facilities. Im such 
situations it is only if a compre- 
hensive program is adopted and 
put into effect that the risk will 
be reduced; and private institu- 
tions are not in a position to nego- 
tiate such programs. Experience 
has shown that the Governments 
in the various countries are more 
willing to discuss and work out 
stabilization programs with offi- 
cials of the Fund than with rep- 
resentatives of other countries or 
of private credit institutions. 
While the Fund, therefore, often 
takes a leading part in working 
out effective stabilization pro- 
grams, and also makes available 
resources to strengthen the re- 
serve positions, the amounts thus 
obtained are often supplemented 
by resources from other agencies 
under what has been called “par- 
allel arrangements.” 


Alongside the granting of finan- 
cial assistance and other specific 
tasks, the Fund has the duty to 
consider general monetary devel- 
opments with a view to promoting 
international cooperation which 
will combine exchange stability 
with a balanced growth of world 
trade. In carrying out this task 
the Fund will have to maintain 
close contact with the authorities 
in the various countries, and with 
other international organizations; 
I am happy to be able to report 
that the member countries con- 
tinue to shew great willingness 
to work with the Fund and to 
strengthen its effectiveness: this 


attitude has been reflected in the 
decision to increase the Fund’s 
resources. 


Gratifying Change in Public 
Attitude 

Although great progress has 
been made in recent years, many 
difficult monetary problems re- 
main to be solved. The most grati- 
fying aspect of present-day devel- 
opments is the public’s dislike of 
inflation, and the more general 
realization of the importance of 
monetary stability as a basis for 
sustained growth. Who wills the 
end must also will the-means; and 
after years of inflation, stability 
can generally not be attained 
without a period of strain, or even 
a period of austerity. These diffi- 
culties may be mitigated by for- 
eign assistance, but they cannot 
be wholly eliminated; however, 
once confidence has been restored, 
the basis is laid for more solid 
progress to the advantage of all 
sectors in the population. In vary- 
ing degrees all countries have to 
accept some inconveniences and 
sacrifices to gain the very real 
advantage of a good currency, and 
in the midst of conflicting inter- 
ests it is often difficult to decide 
what are the proper lines of pol- 
icy. Very serious thought is being 
given to these questions, and it is 
impossible not to be impressed by 
the knowledge and wisdom, the 
courage and determination, with 
which the central banks and other 
monetary authorities all ’round 
the world devote themselves to 
their difficult tasks, and by the 
change in public opinion which 
has made it possible for the au- 
thorities in a growing number of 
countries to pursue effective credit 
and fiscal policies. 


Joins S. Romanoff 
(Special to Tur Frxanciat Curonicie) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Nathan 
M. Rosenthal has joined the staff 
of S. Romanoff & Co., 340 Main 
Street. 


Gilligan, Will Partners 

John H. Coen and James M. 
Gathercole have become partners 
in Gilligan, Will & Company, 123 
Greenwich Street, members of the 
American Stock Exchange. 


With Empire Inv. 


Special to Tue Financrat CHRONICLE) 
LAKEWOOD, Colo.—Sidney C. 
Baker Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Empire Investment Com- 
pany, 1480 Hoyt Street 


Jack Dusapin Adds 


(Special to Tue Prnancrat CzRonIcie) 
BOULDER, Colo. — Walter J. 
Kohlberger has been added to the 
staff of Jack Dusapin, 506 Juniper 
Avenue. 


Joins Huey Staff 
(Special to Tae Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Lumis E. 
Beran has become affiliated with 
L. A. Huey Co., Equitable Build- 
ing. 


Joins Hornblower Staff 


(Special to Tue PINaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Richard H. 
Tourville, Jr. is now with Horn- 
blower & Weeks, 134 South La 
Salle Street. 


With Goodbody & Co. 


(Special to Tue Prnanciat Czronicie) 
CHICAGO, Ill—John T. Wil- 
liams has become affiliated with 
Goodbody & Co., 1 North La 
Salle Street. 


With A. E. Weltner Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Elmer L. 
Priest has become connected with 
A. E. Weltner & Co, Imc., 21 
West 10th Street. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1958 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
New York, N, Y., April 30, 1959. 
TO STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report for the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, including its Leased Lines,* for the year ended Dec. 31, 1958. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


Increase (+ ) 
1958 1957 Decrease (—) 


Operating revenues eo - $505,215,191 $517,060,102 —$11,844,911 
Operating expenses _____. _________ $371,257,945 $382,354,717 —$11,096,772 
Taxes (including taxes on income from 
oil and gas operations) _.......___- 69,803,903 73,689,677 — 3,885,774 
Equipment and joint facility rents—net 
CI hss Bin sacnhe nih ay Aiccadnwienm wesgniniod ae ee 22,197,684 — 1,505,425 
Net income from transportation oper- ae SE ey 
ations ____..____._________________. $43,461,084 $ 38,818,024 +$ 4,643,060 
Net income from oil and ges operations 
(exeluding income taxes) ___.._____ 24,566,034 29,097,113 — 4,531,079 
Fi eh so, es, ee __ 14,765,358  —:15,383,756 — 618,398 
Total income -___ ----------- $ 82,792,476 $ 83,298,893 —$ 506,417 
Interest on funded debt______________ $ 4,470,345 $ 4,520,711 —S$ 50,366 
Miscellaneous rents and charges______ 539,687 530,406 + 9,281 
Total fixed and other charges____ $ 5,010,032 $ 5,051,117 —$ 41,085 
Net income from all sources_________ $ 77,782,444 $ 78,247,776 —$ 465,332 


Net income, after dividends on preferred stock, amounted to $3.29 per share of 
common stock outstanding December 31, 1958, compared with $3.34 per share 
outstanding at the close of 1957. The decrease of five cents per share, or 1.5 
per cent, represents the combined effect of a decrease of six-tenths of one per 
cent in income after preferred dividends and an increase of nine-tenths of one 
per cent in number of outsianding common shares. 

The annual rate of dividends declared on common stock was $1.60 per share, 
or the same as in 1957, but the amount of such dividends (48.4 per cent of net 
income after preferred dividends) was somewhat greater than in 1957, because 
of the additional shares issuéd on’ Ottobér 6, 1958. ~ : 
Attention is directed to the fact that the Company’s net income benefited, as 
it has for a number of years, from the deferment of Federal income taxes 
through allowances for amortization deductions in excess of depreciation on 
certain property. The resulting benefit per share of common stock in 1958 was 
43 cents or 13 per cent of net income (after preferred dividends) per share. 
Such annual benefits are declining, and Federal income taxes accruing after 


1960 will tend to be greater than if the amortization allowances had not 
been taken. 

OPERATING REVENUES 
The decrease in Freight revenue was the result of a 6.6 per cent decrease in 


ton-miles carried, offset in part by an increase of 4.2 per cent in average 
revenue per ton-mile. The low point of the economic recession was apparently 
reached in April, 1958, but the recovery was somewhat spotty and gathered 
momentum at a slower rate than had been hoped for. It was not until September 
that the volume of Union Pacific freight traffic began to show an increase over 
1957. Ton-miles of revenue freight carried in the first eight months were 
11.5 per cent less than in the same perio of 1957, but in the last four months 
the volume of traffic exceeded that for the same period of 1957 by 3.3 per cent. 
The increase in average revenue per ton-mile resulted principally from the 
general freight rate increase effective August 26, 1957, and the selective rate 
increases effective February 15, 1958, both mentioned in last year’s report. 
The commodities with the largest decreases in revenue were bituminous coal. 
iron and steel products, iron ore, and other ores and concentrates. Reduced 
movement of those commodities resulted chiefly from the general decline in 
industrial activity, with curtailed operations of steel plants, but there were 
also less shipments of coal and iron ore for export, and coal production was 
further reduced by increased use of natural gas for fuel. Other commodities 
showing the largest decreases were automobiles and parts and machinery and 
parts, reflecting sharp reductions in consumer demand and curtailment of 
automobile production due to labor difficulties. 

The most substantial revenue increases were in sorghum grains, because of 
greater production of milo maize than the large crop in 1957; potatoes, reflecting 
increased shipments from Idaho because of reduced supplies available in other 
producing States; plywood, as a result of its increased use for sheathing by the 
building trades; canned aud packaged food products, due chiefly to increased 
shipments from the Pacific Coast to Eastern States, stimulated by lighter 
production of Florida fresh fruits and vegetables; corn, because of heavier 
movement from Government storage to Missouri River terminals and to Gulf 
ports for export; barley and rye, due to better crops; and less than carload 
freight, largely as the result of a strike by Western truck drivers with conse- 
quent diversion of a substantial volume of business from the highways to rail 
carriers. The decrease in Passenger revenue resulted from fewer passengers 
carried and a slight decrease in average revenue per passenger mile, partly 
counterbalanced by an increase in average length of journey. Although there 
was a decline in number of passengers carried for tne full year, in every one of 
the Iast seven months we carried more passengers than in the same month of 
1957. This encouraging development may be ascribed partly to improvement in 
economic conditions generally, and partly to growing appreciation of innovations 
in our passenger services, and to effective advertising. The decrease of 4/10 of 1 
per cent in passenger revenue contrasts with an aggregate decline of about 
6 per cent for all other Class I Western railroads. 


The inerease in Mail revenue was the result of a 7'2 per cent increase in rate 
of pay fer transporting mail (mentioned in last year’s report) effective July 1, 
1957, and some increase in volume of mail handled. 


The decrease in Other revenue was principally in receipts from boarding out- 
fits for maintenance employes, because of a smaller number of outfits operated. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


The principal reason for the decrease in Operating expenses was the decline 
in volume of freight traffic handled. A decrease of 5.8 per cent in freight 
vross ton-miles tended not only to lower transportation expenses, but to reduce 
maintenance expencditures as well, because of the more limited use of rolling 
stock and road property. There were also reductions in prices of fuel used in 





* Leased Lines are: Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, and The St. Joseph and 
Grand Island Railway Company. Figures in the Income Account and other tables are stated 
op a eonsolidated basis, excluding offsetting accounts between companies. 
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diesel and gas-turbine locomotives. However, higher wage and salary rates 
raised operating expenses by $14.8 million, and in addition there were increases 
in expenses caused by greater charges for depreciation and retirements of trans- 
portation property and smaller receipts from sales of scrap material credited 
to expenses. To compensate for these factors and achieve the over-all decrease 
of $11 million in operating expenses, with a slightly lower operating ratio 
than in 1957, substantial economies were effected through intensive 

and adoption of new operating methods. The principal increases in wage rates 
reflected in 1958 expenses are tabulated below: 


-—Per hour— 


1957 1958 
Basic increases, effective Noveraber Ist________ 7¢ 7¢ 
Cost-of-living increases, effective: 

BNET: BOR. i Or eih dh spevninhinadincianie cell dina sapiens a 3¢ 4¢ 
NE. OI ino. h:liactad teatinbits a nein ieee 5¢ l¢ 


Taking into consideration the number of months that each of these increases 
was effective in 1958 and not effective in corresponding months of 1957, the 
weighted average increase over 1957 was 15¢ per hour. 

Way and structures were well maintained, Quantities of rails, ties, and ballast 
used in main track renewals were as follows: 


1958 Decrease vs. 1953 
New rails (track miles)... ___ 105.87 18.06 
Second-hand rails (track miles) _ 41.66 28.14 
Total rails (track miles) ~_____ _ 147.53 46.20 
eee BI Di ee Ch oe a 639,383 72,373 
Ballast (cubic yards)____.______ 190,911 238,876 


Notwithstanding increased wage rates, total equipment maintenance expenses 
were substantially less than in 1957. However, the percentage of unserviceable 
freight cars on the Company’s lines at the close of the year was lower than at 
the close of 1957, and the Union Pacific showing in this respect was among 
the best for all Class I railroads in 1958. 


TAXES 


The decrease in Federal income taxes was due to less taxable income than in 
1957, notwithstanding diminished deductions from taxable income for amor- 
tizaticn allowances on “emergency facilities” (as so certified by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization) in excess of depreciation at rates authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The approximate amount of such deductions 
in 1958 compared with 1957 is shown in the tabulation below: 


1958 Decrease vs. 1957 
Amortization deductions ________--_---- . $26,013,369 $2,339,156 
Excess of amortization over depreciation __ 18,474,601 2,728,154 
Reduction in income taxes____________--- 9,606,793 1,418,640 
Betterment in net income per share of com- 
mon stock outstanding December 3l1st_- $.43 $.07 


Beginning in 1961, income taxes will tend to be greater than they would have 
becn if the amortization deductions had not been taken. 


Taxable income in 1958 was also reduced by an estimated amount of $4,575,000 
(compared with about $3,142,000 in 1957) through the use of accelerated 
depreciation methods allowed for tax purposes on property acquired after 1953. 
Under these meihods, the depreciation allowable is much greater in the early 
years of the use of property (and correspondingly less in later years) than 
under rates auihorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The decrease in Federal retirement taxes resulted chiefly from reduced pay- 
rolls because of the lesser volume of traffic handled. 


Federal unemployment insurance taxes rose because of a further increase of 
25 per cent in the tax rate. As the result of successive increases in the last 
three years, the tax rate for 1958 of 24% per cent on the first $350 of each 
employe’s monthly wages was five times the rate of % per cent applicable 
in 1955. Employes pay no part of this tax. 

The increase in State and county taxes was due principally to higher rates for 
ad valorem and other property taxes (partially offset by a slight decrease in 
average assessed valuation) and to increased rates and changed taxation 
formulas for certain State income and franchise taxes. 


Total taxes for 1958 were equivalent to 13.8 per cent of total operating rev- 
enues and $1,670.75 per employe. They were also equivalent to $3.11 per share 
of common stock outstanding at the close of the year, as shown in the five-year 
tabulation below, which compares total taxes per share with Common Stock- 
holders’ equity per share in net earnings. 


PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 


Percentage ratio 

Equity in of taxes to equity 

Year Total taxes Net earnings fm net earnings 
1968*_-.... eed $3.11 $3.29 94.5 
low Se 3.32 3.u4 §0.4 
ge 331 3.36 98.5 
Re a ae z 3.26 3.39 96.2 
pkg AREER. 2.87 2.95 97.3 





*Based on 22,429,235 shares, including 200,135 shares issued October 6,1958. 
*+Based on number of shares outstanding after stock split effective July 2, 1956. 


OIL AND GAS OPERATIONS 








1958 1957 Decrease Per Cent 

Receipts from sale of oil, gas, and other products.............- $35,841,242 $42,274,553 $6,433,311 15.2 

ee =. SEE =—_ 
Production expenses (including depreciation).........-++seeeeees $6,750,701 $6,915,134 $164,433 24 
Taxes (other than income tanes)*...cccccccccccvcceccosccoseses 2,920,612 3,481,925 561,313 16.1 
Intangible drilling and development COSist............ceeseeeees 1,603,895 2,780,381 1,176,486 42.3 
Total: chores apalanh sOGOIWE so cin céisoc'cddenes cddicdibesdaeas $11,275,208 $13,177,440 $1,902,232 MA 
Net income from oi! and gaS operations............sceeceeercees $24,566,034 $29,097,113 _ $4,531,079 _b4 
Drilling and development costs aot charged against receipts...... $356,724 $1,120,380 $763,666 8.2 


"© Federal taxes on income from oil and gas operation, of approximately $7,327,100 in 1958 and $8,993,000 in 
eg Seametee coes oats aap. Pie pi coy an ie connection with drilling, geological work, clearing 
ground, building roads, and certain materials with no salvage value. 

The decrease in receipts reflects both an over-all decline in production and 
lower prices received for oil sold. Production decreased in Wilmington and 
Rangely fields, offset ir. part by relatively small increases in other fields. 
Reductions in oil prices applied particularly to Wilmington field. The small 
net decrease in production expenses is attributable mainly to reductions in such 
expenses in Rangely and East Los Angeles fields. The principal decreases in 
taxes were in Wilmington, Rangley, and East Los Angeles fields. The 
decline in intangible expenditures resulted chiefly from reduced drilling activity 
in Pierce, Wilmington, Table Rock, and East Los Angeles fields. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


West Coast Reader Asks 
‘What Price Arms Race?’’ 


Showing a more than casual familiarity with British-German 
armament rivalry, tests of crises and summit meetings, and 
’ noting repetitious rut of past 59 years of “continuing thread 
of relationships as one situation leads inexorably to another,” 
Mr. Spencer submits two possible courses of action that might 
be helpful in short-circuiting the next step of war. The Cali- 
fornian correspondent sees no security emanating from an 
arms-race and hopes pending conference will find the Russians 


genuinely desirous of ending 


the cold war as some inter- 


preters suggest is the case. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


Few people will deny that the 
world today is faced with a set of 
pretty grim facts. For the govern- 
ments of the United States and 
Russiaare 
deeply in- 
volved in an 
all-out arms 
race for pos- 
session of 
enough nu- 
clear weapons 
to blow each 
other off the 
map. 

A little re- 
search into 
comparatively 
recent history 
will show 
there is avail- 
able a record 
of the preparations for and the 
result of a somewhat similar arms 
race between the British and Ger- 
man governments early in this 
century. a race in naval arma- 
ments. 

The spark which alerted the un- 
derstanding of those governments 
to the importance of this competi- 
tion in naval weapons was the 
publication of Mahan’s “The In- 
fluence Of Seapower Upon His- 
tory” in which he said, “The de- 
termining factor in seapower is 
the possession of a strong battle 
fleet capable of overcoming the 
enemy and driving him from the 
sea.” 

Appointment of Von Tirpitz as 
German naval chief and British 
development of the dreadnaught 
battleship design set the stage for 
a costly construction race; Britain 
intent upon maintaining her su- 
premacy at sea, Germany deter- 
mined to outbuild her. 

This situation deteriorated up to 
the outbreak of war in 1914. Since 
both nations had then reached a 

int where financial exhaustion 

med, war may have been re- 
garded as the only solution avail- 
able. 





H. L. Spencer 


Compares Summit Meetings 


But efforts were made by both 
sides to limit growing tensions 
and armaments. The first and 
second Hague peace conferences 
attempted to reach an understand- 
ing. There were “summit meet- 
fngs” between King Edward and 
the German Emperor—there were 
meetings at the “Foreign Ministers 
level’ but the offers of each gov- 
ernment were considered inade- 
quate by the other. 

In the history of that period Sir 
Edward Grey, appointed British 
Foreign Minister in 1905, speaks 
of “the difficulties of satisfactory 
dealings with the German govein- 
ment .. . Some Germans in high 
places saw that the growth of Ger- 
man naval competition must pre- 
vent rapprochement and even- 
tually impair good relations. For 
that reason they deplored German 
Maval policy and some of them 
tried to arrest it; but they were 
always overborne by the naval 
and military element.” 

In his book, “Twenty Five 
Years,” Lord Grey traces the vari- 
ous crises that arose during that 
time. The first was in 1906 at 
the conference in Algeciras where 
the Germans were intent upon 
testing British determination to 





The second came 
in 1908 when Austria annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
third arose when Germany sent a 
warship to Agadir, ostensibly to 
protect its interest in Morocco. The 
fourth crisis that led to war in the 
Balkans was followed by the fifth 
erisis, murder of Archduke Fer- 
dinand at Sarajevo and the out- 
break of World War I. 

Since 1945 we have seen 
strangely similar crises in the 
Berlin blockade, the Korean war, 
the Suez fiasco, Sputnik and now 
Berlin again. 


support France. 


Continuing Thread 

In reviewing this whole series 
of events, which originated in 
British-German naval rivalry, it 
would seem there is a continuing 
thread of relationship as one sit- 
uation leads inexorably to an- 
other. Defeat of Germany and 
Austria in the first war led to 
runaway inflation in Germany, 
Hitler, a series of crises and the 
second war. Defeat of the Axis 
powers in that war led to Eura- 
sian ascendancy for Russia and 
the present series of crises in 
which we may now have reached 
the fifth and final one. 

During this period no nation 
victorious militarily has as yet 
really won a victory politically. 
When war is considered as an ex- 
tension of politics, it must be ad- 


mitted that results in this last 
half century have been unsatis- 
factory. If a third world war 


comes from the present crises and 
disturbances, there will be three 
certainties about it: no one can 
win, nothing will be settled and 
the combatants will mutually per- 
ish. 

The foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence, to be followed by another 
summit meeting if satisfactory 
preliminary arrangements can be 
made, appears to hold a modest 
promise of arriving at some solu- 
tion of this last and most danger- 
ous crisis in Berlin. But it is ob- 
vious that no easy answers will 
be available. For the position of 
the West is mortgaged by the debt 
we owe the courageous people of 
West Berlin. That debt arises from 
mistakes made by our leaders in 
1945. When they failed to reduce 
to writing any firm guarantee of 
access to that great city it was 
left as a hostage island of freedom 
in a surrounding sea of commu- 
nism. That confused situation, al- 
ready too long endured, clearly 
calls for negotiation. And it is 
utter defeatism to believe that no 
other alternative can be found 
than either maintenance of the 
present fantastic status quo or the 
horrors of atomic war. 

However, the belligerent state- 
ments issued by both sides—*We 
will bury you” and “We won't 
give an inch”—do little to make 
negotiations easier. There are two 
possible courses of action that 
might be helpful in smoothing the 
path toward practical and work- 
able adjustments: (1) a determi- 
nation on both sides to moderate 
the critical statements and name 
calling which have so consistently 
come out of both foreign offices, 
and (2) appointment of a group of 
leading scientists of all nations to 
meet with the foreign ministers in 
an advisory capacity. 

There is little question but that 


scientific breakthroughs in mis- 
siles, space, under-water develop- 
ments and in nuclear weapons 
have entirely outpaced the knowl- 
edge and understanding of most 
statesmen and politicians. It is, 
therefore, possible that the men 
best qualified to help in finding 
some way to control and live with 


the horrible weapons they have 
created will have to come from 
the ranks of those technically 


equipped to understand the prob- 
lem. 
Does Russia Want Peace? 

This is a time when correct in- 
terpretation of the often inscru- 
table intent of Soviet leaders be- 
comes important to all the world 
Those who have in the past been 
associated with them or lived 
among them may have clearer vi- 
sion of these events than the rest 
of us. One event of recent history 
has been somewhat of an enigma 
to most Americans. That is the 
visit to this country of Mr. Mi- 
koyan. In National Review (2-28- 
59) Whittaker Chambers, who 
from his record, should be better 
able than most of us to understand 
and point out the meaning of this 
mission, said, “This is one reason 


why certain business men, who 
sense clearly enough the grim 


shape of things to come, appeared 
to listen .. . to what Anastas Mi- 
koyan flew so far to tell us, 
namely: that Russia wants to end 
the co!'!d war.” 

It has also been suggested by 
Harrison Salisbury, former N. Y. 
Times corerspondent in Moscow, 
that the excessive cost of the arms 
race has become a present embar- 
rassment to Mr. Khruschchev— 
that he is caught in an economic 
dilemma between the _ promises 
made to the Russian people for 
more consumer goods and the high 
cost of electronic weaponry. 

If these gentlemen are correct 
in their interpretations, the next 
few months*may provide the best 
chance this quarrelsome world 
will ever have to pull itself out of 
the rut of continuing crises, arma- 
ment races and wars into which 
it has fallen in the last 50 years. 
Unless some such happy outcome 
can be achieved by negotiation, 
conciliation and mutual adjust- 
ments of points of view, not nec- 
essarily appeasement, then, as the 
cost of the competitive race be- 
comes heavier each year, tensions 
and terrors will increase until war 
finally becomes inevitable. Pos- 
Sibly the best advice we can find 
comes from a man who saw the 
beginning of this half century of 
savage destruction. 

In a chapter headed, “Could War 
Have Been Prevented” from his 
above-mentioned book, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey says, “More than one 
true thing may be said about the 
causes of war, but the statement 
that comprises the most truth is 
that militarism and the armaments 
inseparable from it make war 
inevitable. Armaments were in- 
tended to produce a sense of se- 
curity in each nation—that was 
the justification put forward in 
defense of them. What they really 
did was to produce fear in every- 
one. Fear causes suspicion and 
hatred; it is hardly too much to 
say that, between nations, it stim- 
ulates all that is bad and depresses 
all that is good.” 


H. L. SPENCER 
180 S. Orange Grove Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

April 5, 1959. 


Opens New Office 


Trust Securities Corporation an- 
nounces the opening of a new of- 
fice at 375 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

William W. Vicinus, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Trust Secu- 
rities Corporation will be in 
charge of the office and will con- 
tinue to represent Investment 
Trust of Boston in New York. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware and 
Washington, D. C. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle .. 
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New York Commerce Chamber Elects Officers 


Isaac B. Grainger, President of the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, has been elected to a second term as President of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, oldest Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States. Walter E. Sachs, limited partner of Goldman, 
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Sachs and Company, was re-elected Chairman of the Chamber’s 
Exeeutive Committee. Both will serve until May, 1960. 


The election was held at the 19lst annual meeting of the 
Chamber at its headquarters, 65 Liberty Street. 

Elected to four-year terms as Vice-Presidents were Henry C 
Alexander, Bcard Chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; W. Alton Jones, Board Chairman of Cities Service 
Company; and John D. Rockefeller, I. Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
Board Chairman of Eastern Air Lines Inc., was choser to serve as 
Vice-President until May, 1961. He succeeds Keith S. McHugh, 
former President of the New York Telephone Company, who left 
the post to become Commissioner of Commerce of New York State. 

Wardell M. Mooney, Vice-President of the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, was re-elected Treasurer. James T. Moriarty, 
Treasurer of B. F. Drakenfeld and Company, was re-elected 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Founded in 1768, the New York Chamber of Commerce 
the first organization of businessmen in the United States. 
membership cof 2,000 includes representatives of many of 
largest business, industrial and financial organizations in 
nation. 


What’ Does He Really Mean 


‘Phe hearing completed this week into the news- 
paper and magazine industry in New York has re- 
vealed the alarming degree to which racketeers 
have entrenched themselves in the economic struc- 
ture of the nation’s largest city. 
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“In a country where freedom 
of the press is a cornerstone of 
our basic liberties, we find rack- 
eteers able to do what no gov- 
ernment authority would con- 
ceive of doing. We find 
racketeers able to shut off the 
supply of news to the public and 
we find these nationally known 
publications compelled to make 
payments to assure the delivery 
of their newspapers. 


“The revelations in this hear- 
ing clearly indicate that the time has come for 
Congress to seriously consider the enactment of spe- 
cial antitrust legislation in the transportation field. 
I have instructed the staff to prepare legislative 
recommendations in this field which would then be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee for further 
consideration.” —Senator John L. McClellan, Chair- 
man of the Senate Rackets Investigating Committee. 


But why “special antitrust legislation in the 
transportation field” where, except for labor unions, 
existing antitrust legislation (or close governmental 
regulation and supervision) fully applies? And so 
do many other laws which, however, are often not 
enforced where organized labor is concerned. Can 
the Senator really mean application of antitrust 
laws to the unions in this field? 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


- CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
a OFFICERS, ETC. 


EVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





In a major move to expand 
and- improve service for custom- 
ers, Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, is installing the 
nation’s largest center of electro- 
mechanical equipment for check 
handling in the new downtown 
Office building at 2 Broadway. 

More than 1,000 employees, pre- 
viously located among the bank’s 
94 offices in Greater New York, 
have been transferred to the new 
quarters. 

Upon announcing the near- 
completion of the move, Chair- 
man Harold H. Helm explained 
that the operation at 2 Broadway 
is an important step in Chemical’s 
Gold Medal Program, the theme 
of which is “Pledged to Serve 
You Better.” By consolidating 
such activity under one roof and 
installing the latest electronic and 
electro - mechanical equipment, 
Mr. Helm said, Chemical is 
adopting the most advanced tech- 
niques in automation. 


Albert CC. Simmonds, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board, The Bank of 
New York, announced the ‘ap- 
pointments of ten men on May 12. 

Volkert S. Whitbeck of the In- 
vestment Division was elevated to 


‘Vice-President and Eldon H. Read, 


Jr., of the Comptroller’s Division, 
named an Assistant Vice- 
President. In the Banking Divi- 
sion, Rebin A. Danton was- made 
an Assistant Vice-President and 
Arthur -.L. Armitage was appoint- 
ed.an Assistant Treasurer. 

In the Trust Division, Joseph 
L. McElroy and Eben O. McNair 
were named Assistant Trust Offi- 
eers and Nicko J. Mextorf was 
appointed an Assistant Secretary. 

James D. Barnes, Wesley V. 
Taylor and John J. Wortendyke 
were made Managers. 


The Chappaqua National Bank, 
Chappagua, N. Y., changed its 
tithe to Nerthern Westchester 
National Bank, Chappaqua, effec- 
tive May 1. 


Russel Cartwright, former 
President of the Rahway National 
Bank, Rahway, N. J., died May 6 
at the age of 74. 

Mr: Cartwright has been Presi- 
dent for 10 years and retired 
three months ago. 


The Belmar National Bank, 
Belmar, N. J., changed its title to 
Belmar-Wall National Bank, West 
Belmar, N. J., effective May 2. 


Robert. R. Calpas and Norman 
H. Rea, formerly Assistant Vice- 
Presidents, have been elected 
Vice-President of Fidelity Trust 
Cempany, Pittsburgh, Pa., accord- 
ing to John Byerly, President oi 
the bank. They will continue their 
association with the bank’s trust 
department. 

Mr. Calpass began his career 
with Fidelity as a messenger in 
1920. He later became chief clerk 
in the trust accounting depart- 
ment and was next appointed an 
Assistant Trust Officer in 1939. 
In 1946 he was named as a Trust 
Officer and was elected Assistant 
Vice-President in January 1956. 

Mr. Rea joined Fidelity Trust 
Company in 1950 as a representa- 
tive in the estate planning divi- 
sion, he later was given trust ad- 
ministrative duties and in 1953 
was clected a trust officer. In 
1955, he was transferred to the 
investment division and was made 
an investment officer prior to his 
election as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1956. 


Hubert J. Horan, Jr., President 
of the Broad Street Trust Co., 








Philadelphia, Pa., was elected 
Chairman and Chief. Executive 
Officer, James D. Henderson, Jr., 
Vice-President was elected Vice- 
Cha:irman and J. Harrison Jones 
was elected President. Promoted 
to Senior Vice-Presidents ‘were 
Raymond J. Erfle, Hubert J: 
Horan, Ill, John Namourian: and 
A. C. Mueller. 


The Saint Marys National Bank, 
St. Marys, Pa., increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $200,0CO 
to $600,000 by a stock dividend, 
effective April 28. (Number of 
shares outstanding—6,000 shares, 
par value $100.) 


A proposed merger of. the 
Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware and the Lewes Trust 
Company of Lewes, Del., under 
the name and charter of the 
Farmers Bank was announced by 
the two institutions. An agree- 
ment of merger has been signed 
by the Boards of Directors of both 
institutions providing for the ex- 
change of one share of the Farm- 
ers Bank of the State of Delaware 
for each share of tne capital stock 
of the Lewes Trust Company. 

Joseph L. Marshall, President 
of the Lewes Trust Company, will 
become a Vice-President of the 
Farmers Bank. Louis_F. Ingram, 
now Cashier of Lewes, will be- 
eome an Assistant Vice-President 
of Farmers, and James B. Austin 
and Florence A. Wingate will be- 
come Assistant Cashiers of the 
Farmers Bank. The ‘present Di- 
rectors of the Lewes Trust Com- 
pany will constitute the Advisory 
Committee of the Farmers Bank 
for Lewes with the same author- 
ity and power to make loans as in 
the past. 

Special meetings of stockhold- 
ers of both banks are being called 
for June 25 to approve the merger 
and it must also received the ap- 
proval of the State Bank Com- 
missioner and other supervisory 
authorities before becoming ef- 
fective. 


On April 10, shareholders of 
The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga., in- 
creased the bank’s capital and 
surplus to $40,000,000. This gives 
the bank total capital funds of 
over $45,000,000, largest in the 
Southeast. 


San Angelo National Bank of 
Sau Angelo, Texas, increased it; 
common capital stock from $700,- 
000 to $800,000 by a stock divi- 
dend, effective April 30. (Number 
of shares outstanding 80,000 
shares, par value $10.) 


Elwood H. Kern, . Assistani 
Manager of Bank of America’s 
California-Broadway branch in 
Redwood City, has been named to 
manager the MacArthur-39th of- 
fice in Oakland, S. Clark Beise, 
President, announced. 

Mr. Kern, a 29-year veteran 
with the bank, succeeds Charles 
J. Leone, MacArthur-39th man- 
ager since 1937 who retires May 
31 after almost 40 years in bank- 


ing. 
Mr. Kern began his career as 
a- messenger at the’ South First 


Street branch in San Jose in 1930 
and remained there until his 
February, 1956 appointment as 
lending officer at the California- 
Broadway office. He was named 
to the Assistant Manager’s post in 
July that year. 
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Missile Production Outlook 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Fresh from Cape Canaveral, financial observer reports on 
encouraging prospective ability to produce accurate-hitting 


intercontinental missiles. Mr. 


Babson expresses disappoint- 


ment over our failure to perfect anti-missile missiles and predicts 
first country to gain advantage here would be in a position to 
start World War HI. Until then, he states, there will be no war. 


My last few days in Florida 
were spent at Cape Canaveral, 
whieh is located on the East Coast 
of Florida some 150 miles south 
of Jackson- 
ville.-F rom 
here the tests 
are. being 
made of the 
various inter- 
continental 
missiles, 
by which 
World War 
Ill, if it ever 
comes, will be 
fought. I un- 
derstand 
there are 
three other 
“proving 
grounds,” —in 
Alabama, in Arizona, and on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Roger Ww. Babson 


Leading Corporations Preducing 
Missiles 


These missiles are contracted 
for by the Department of Defense 
with ‘various important eorpora- 
tions such as the Douglas Aircraft 
Company. which builds the 
“Phor,’ the Northrop Aircraft 
Company which makes _ the 
“Snark,” the Martin Company 
which builds the “Titan” and 
“Vanguard,” General Dynamics’ 
Convair division which constructs 
the “Ajttlas,” Boeing Aircraft 
which is building the “Bomarc,” 
and the Chrysler Corporation 
which makes the “Jupiter.” These 
companies compete for the best 
engineers, metallurgists, and other 
scientists.’ Such specialists are not 
under the bureaucratic restric- 
tions of government workers, 
hence can be paid higher salaries. 
The work is under the able direc- 
tion of General Donald N. Yates. 

I was much impressed with 
what I saw, including the launch- 


ing of three of these missiles. 





They vary in length from 25 to 
65 feet, each divided into three 
stages, and cost from $1 million to 
$1.5 million each. Of the three 
launched while I was there a sec- 
tion of one failed to ignite, and 
only the first section went into 
the air. A second missile blew up 
into a thousand pieces. But the 
third was successfully launched 
and traveled 1,500 miles, striking 
the ocean very elose to its target. 


Tracking These Great Missiles 


While at Cape Canaveral, I was 
briefed, together with the Honor- 
able Paul H. Spaak, Secretary 
General of NATO, by some of the 
more important officers on how 
these missiles are tracked. (I was 
warned not to ask any questions.) 
The proving course was between 
Cape Canaveral and Ascension 
Island off the West Coast of 
Africa, which I saw on my trip 
last year. The course covers sev- 
eral islands in the Atlantic, be- 
tween which are stationed U. S. 
ships. Thus, the missiles is con- 
stantly in sight, so that not only 
ean its speed be observed, but the 
nose cone can be located when it 
comes to the end of its arc. Within 
these cones are important data 
and the intricate machines which 
process such data and log the re- 
sults. I am sure we will be able 
to build and put into production 
intercontinental missiles that will 
go over 1,500 miles and hit a tar- 
get with an accuracy of within 
one mile. .They will be shipped 
to launching stations in Italy, 
France, England, Norway, and 
other nations, with the purpose 
of annihilating enemy cities with- 
in 30 minutes after the first nu- 
clear missile or bomb fired at 
the U: S. 

If Russia should decide to at- 
tack us, she would first attempt 
to destroy our launching bases in 
these friendly countries, after 
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which she would perhaps destroy 


our 10 largest cities. Even if 20- 
million American citizens were 
killed within the first few hours 
of such an attack, we would still 
have 150 million people left, with 
an underground system of com- 
munications and much of our 
transportation continuing to op= 
erate. 


What About the Anti-Missile 
Missiles? 

My great disappointment at 
Cape Canaveral was to learn that 
no anti-missile missiles have been 
perfected. Hence, though Russia, 
or the United States, or certain 
other countries, will soon be in a 
position to destroy, none of them 
now have the necessary means of 
defense against an enemy missile. 
Once in a while the engineers feel 
they are on the right track; but 
the targets which they use move 
very slowly compared with the 
speed of an enemy missile.. My 
days at Cape Canaveral convince 
me of what I have said before,— 
that there will be no World War 
Ill until some country discovers 
and has in production a depend- 
able anti-missile missile. Our De- 
fense Department feels that our 
engineers will be successful in 
producing such and we are now 
erecting stations around our large 
cities for firing such anti-missile 
missiles when they are perfected 
and in production. 


Joseph Rinaldi Joins 
H. D. Knox & Go. 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Joseph M. Ri- 
naldi has become associated with 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc., 27 State 
Street. Mr. Rinaldi was formerly 
an industrial trader with Lerner 
& Co. 


Opens Inv. Office 


GEORGETOWN, Texas — John 
P. Hughes is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 1218 
Church Street. 


Birr Co. Opens Branch 


SAN JOSE, Calif—Birr & Co., 
Ine., has opened a branch office 
at 246 South First Street under 
the management of R. W. Hughes, 


Yeu Ending November 30, 


1958 
$13,699,518 
$ 779,290 


Preferred dividends—paid and 


vecrued S$ 264,178 
Earnings per share of commen $3 1.03 
Average outstanding commen 

shares 500,071 
Cash generation... . . . § 1,685,757 

Per share of common .. $ 3.33 
Working eapital S 2,380,148 
Total assets . $22,674,400 
Customers 300,070 
Gas sales—pounds 212,940,725 
Average consumption per 

customer — pounds . 710 
Cemmen stockholders’ equity §$ 2,961,984 

Per share of common .. § 5.86 





1956 


1957 
$12,471,542 $10,638,618 
$ 825,738 $ 624,283 
3 267,400 $ 244,304 
$ 1.17 $ 85 
474,900 458,000 
$ 1,637,120 $ 1,300,277 
$ 3.43 s 2.75 
$ 1,436,145 $ 1,266,537 
$22,278,614 $21,384,816 
291,625 281,558 
199,296,725 183,270,820 
653 649 
$ 2,403,253 $ 1,842,752 
$ 5.03 $ 3.89 


NOTE: The above figures de not include any of the financial 
or cperating data of the Arrow Group acquisition. 
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Free Gold Market Will Soon 
Be Here in the United States 


By HARRY SEARS* 


President, Calaveras Central Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 
Angels Camp, Calif. : 
Chairman, Western States Gold Committee 


Claiming that the Gold Act of 1934 declassed monetary gold 
into commodity gold, Mr. Sears avers all gold—as a commod- 
ity—is private property and that it is beyond the power or 
authority of the Treasury or Congress to prevent U. S. citizens 
from buying, selling, or hoarding gold, in any amount or price. 
Moreover, the gold mining head contends, the Treasury does 
not have the right to purchase gold in currency of declining 
purchasing power or to control the commodity gold; 95% of 
U. S. gold miners have been forced to close down their mines, 
“brazenly robbed” by our gold price buying policy; and there 
are no criminal penalties for possession of gold. The writer 
explains how close we already are to having free gold ware- 
house receipts traded on the market, and sees a free gold 
market soon with gold’s price reaching $100 per ounce. 


Three words describe a condi- 
tion as old as civilization—Peo- 
ple want gold. 

They express human emotions, 
the desire for 
power, wealth, 
adornment, or 
merely — per- 
sonal satisfac- 
tion, plus some 
sense of 
safety. 

For 25 years 
our people in 
this country 
have been 
denied the 
possession of 
gold, except 
in the form of 
manufactured 
products. The 
government asserts complete con- 
trol. 

But we have reached the time 
when this government, having 
failed to provide us with sound 
money and a sane and honest fis- 
cal policy, find themselves deeply 
enmeshed in a rapidly growing 
inflation, with the greatest in- 
debtedness in the history of the 
world, with an _ irredeemable 
paper currency, based only on 
debt, with no sound monetary 
reserves which can be used under 
their present system, and from all 
quarters come their confessions 
that they need some solution to 
their problems, but have not 
found it. 


We still talk about dollars but 
do not use them. The Federal Re- 
serve notes which we use instead 
of money merely carry the in- 
signia which has been familiar to 
us for years, but because of con- 
stantly shrinking purchasing 
power, this paper currency is val- 
ued only in pennies and when 
translated into an equivalent of 
what a dollar should be in value, 
for almost any transaction in our 
daily lives, we are met with high 
prices, but these are merely the 
result of multiplying our cur- 
rency units, because of their con- 
stant loss of purchasing power, 
into the number required to bring 
their usefulnesss to the necessary 
amount demanded for goods and 
services in our daily transactions. 


Harry Sears 


Offers Conversion Table 


There is one outstanding excep- 
tion to this perfect pattern. The 
price of gold, which was set by 
government decree in 1934 and 
which the Treasury has refused 
to alter, has been steadily re- 
duced since the originally pro- 
claimed $35 per ounce, so that 
translated into the purchasing 
power of the paper currency 
which is paid for it by the Treas- 
ury, the price of gold becomes: 
$16.80 per ounce, with a 48c dollar 

11.55 per ounce, with a 33c dollar 

8.75 per ounce, with a 25c dollar 

3.50 per ounce, with a 10c dollar 

.25 per ounce, witha Ic dollar 


nae 

*An address by Mr. Sears before the 
National Western Mining Conference, 
Denver, Colorado. 


And by applying the same fac- 
tual figures to the sales of gold 
by the Treasury we find that dur- 
ing the past year between $2 and 
$3 billion in gold has been sold to 
Foreign Central Banks and their 
government and private custom- 
ers, in addition to all the gold 
which was supplied by the Treas- 
ury for commercial use in this 
country and abroad, at the same 
reduced prices. 

The proponents of this suicidal 
and fantastic stupidity have the 
audacity to call such results the 
“value of gold,” and groups of 
economists and “monetary ex- 
verts” are constantly seeking to 
have conversion of this Federal 
Reserve currency into gold, at the 
$35 price and a favorite slogan 
with them is that any increase in 
the price of gold would be infla- 
tionary. 

The root cause of the inflation 
stems from the practices of the 
Federal Reserve System, their 
multiplication of printed currency 
based on debts, tke removal of 
gold from all monetary use in the 
United States and the unlawful 
Treasury practices and propa- 
ganda regarding gold. 

The inflation has been built 
by the government because they 
wanted to build it, but it is getting 
beyond control and the people are 
searching for safety and a way 
out of the confusion. They are 
beginning to turn to gold. 

We are at the date of an im- 
portant anniversary. Twenty-five 
years ago the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934 was passed by Congress. 
This is claimed as the authority 
for the Gold Regulations and 
practices of the Treasury; and that 
Congress acted under its Consti- 
tutional power to “Coin money 
and regulate the value thereof,” 
but Congress has used no such 
power with regard to this Act, 
and the Treasury has been clothed 
with no authority. 

That was some time ago, the 
details may be quite in our 
memories, but again please note 
the title, the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934. This very title is misleading 
and its interpretation has been 
appalling. Few people have read 
it and realize its actual powers 
and limitations and during this 
quarter of a century we have been 
taught fundamental errors and 
have been herded into mistaken 
understandings and have been 
taught false beliefs regarding 
gold, Our government officials 
have promoted fictions and 
claimed powers which are outside 
the law and which they do not 
possess, 


Our rights and the peoples’ 
rights are fully supported by law 
and are directly contrary to the 
claims and practices of the Treas- 
ury. 

So that there may be some 
order in this confusion we review 
provisions and purposes of the 
Act. 


Review Gold Act’s Provisions 

The government took title for 
the United States, to the gold 
coins and monetary gold bars 
which had been in the vaults of 
banks for many years or which 
had been turned in at Treasury 
or Federal Reserve Banks by our 
citizens in accordance with presi- 
dential demands. 

We need not here determine the 
legality and morality of Congress 
in blindly following Presidential 
orders and stripping the Ameri- 
can public of their gold, in 1933. 

This was in the period when the 
President ordered Congress to 
pass laws and not to hesitate be- 
cause of doubts as to their Con- 
stitutionality, so acting under the 
assumption that possession de- 
noted authority, title to this gold 
was declared by the Act, to pass 
to the government. 

But it is extremely important 
that we know what was provided 
as to gold owned by the govern- 
ment, we therefore quote from the 
Act: 

“No gold shall hereafter be 
coined, and no. gold coin shall 
hereafter be paid out or delivered 
by the United States... 

“All gold coin of the United 
States shall be withdrawn from 
circulation and together with all 
other gold owned by the United 
States, shall be formed into bars 
of such weight and degree ol 
fineness as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may direct. No currency 
of the United States shall be re- 
deemable in gold...” 

This is the important provision 
of .the Act and through improper 
interpretation of these words, or 
through intentional disregard of 
their meaning, the Treasury and 
other government departments 
have indulged in a program of 
skullduggery toward gold which 
violated the basic property rights 
of all citizens and has almost en- 
tirely destroyed the gold mines 
and gold producing districts in 13 
Western States. 

They have confiscated the gold 
which was taken from its owners, 
in defiance of law, and they have 
been parties to the imposition of 
frauds on our citizens generally, 
through misrepresentation to 
them that gold was the basis of 
a “reserve” to provide safety for 
users of the present irredeemable 
currency. 

With gold clearly and com- 
pletely removed from all mone- 
tary use in the United States it 
lost its former identity as money, 
and became a simple commodity 
and Congress then had no greater 
power over it than over any other 
commodity. 

The fact that some of it is stored 
in Treasury or Federal Reserve 
vaults, or Fort Knox, gives it no 
monetary standing or character 
for the Gold Reserve Act specifi- 
cally terminated any monetary 
use of gold in this country. The 
term “bullion” has no monetary 
significance. It merely means 
“metal in the mass” and the term 
has been in common use for cen- 
turies. 

All gold owned by the United 
States thus became merely a com- 
modity stored in government 
warehouses in 1934, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury merely 
became the custodian of the ware- 
houses. It is thus exactly the same 
as the commodity gold produced 
from the mines and is subject to 
all safeguards for property which 
our Constitution and laws pro- 
vide. 


Questions Treasury’s Authority 


The Act gave no authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to 
set a price for gold and to main- 
tain such a set price during the 
years of inflation when the pur- 
chasing power of irredeemable 
Federal Reserve currency dropped 
steadily so that now it is only 
accepted on the basis of from 25 
cents to 33 cents on the face value 
of the so-called dollar. This means 
that in buying gold from a pro- 
ducer, the Treasury pays for it 
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with irredeemable paper currency 
of which the purchasing power 
has been so reduced that it pays 
only from $8.75 to $11.50 per 
ounce, and not the much touted 
$35 which is publicly held forth 
as the rate the Treasury pays. 

The Secretary has a set of Reg- 
ulations but owing to the fact that 
he is only dealing in commodity 
gold, just as any private citizen 
would deal in it, he has no author- 
ity to control or enforce them be- 
cause Congress had no power to 
grant authority to control com- 
modity gold. But in spite of this 
he compels gold producers to se- 
cure a license from him before 
they can melt their gold and place 
it in marketable form and he also 
demands that they contract to sell 
the gold to him, at his price, to 
avoid having this license can- 
celled. 

Of course gold cannot be pro- 
duced at these prices, except in 
a few special cases and as a by- 
product from other metals. 

There were about 4,000 oper- 
ating gold mines in production 
when they were peremptorily 
closed as an asserted war neces- 
sity, in 1942. After years of idle- 
ness the great majority of these 
could not attempt reopening be- 
cause economic difficulties of in- 
flation and currency depreciation 
had made a higher gold price 
mandatory. A few mines at- 
tempted reopening but after 
heavy losses were forced to again 
close down. This is the condition 
of more than 95%. of all god 
mines in the country 


Frauds on the People 


Another provision of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 gave the See- 
retary of the Treasury authority 
to buy and sell gold, “at home 
and abroad.” Sections 8 and 9 pro- 
vide for his purchases and sales 
at varying prices, with no special 
price specified. As this was vir- 
tually a public trust it was his 
duty to see that these purchases 
and sales would be properly con- 
ducted and the laws respected, 
but this has never been done. 

The gold policy-of- the Treasury 
was concisely stated by former 
Undersecretary Randolph Burgess 
in testimony before a Senate 
Committee in 1954: when he said: 

“We buy and sell gold freely 
with other countries . at the 
price of $35 an ounce and we sell 
gold .. . to foreign banks and 
private owners as well.” 

There was a lot of loose lan- 
guage and fancy phrases in the 
Act and in the proclamation of 
the President which announced it 
in 1934, but none of this could 
vary the essential fact which the 
Act established. 

When gold was completely re- 
moved from monetary -use in the 
United States there could be: 

No “gold dollar,” 

No “gold content of the dollar,” 

No gold “monetary reserves.” 


In addition, there is a Statute 
which declares that no obligation 
of the United States could be 
measured in gold, therefore no 
matter what the President said 
surplus language describing un- 
authorized and non-existing facts 
have no effect and establish no 
rights, but in view of what has 
since happened, one announcement 
by the President should be re- 
membered. He said: 


“In pure theory, of course, a 
government could issue mere 
tokens to serve as money—tokens 
which would be accepted at their 
face value if it were certain that 
the amount of these tokens were 
permanently limited and confined 
to the total amount necessary for 
the daily cash needs of the com- 
munity.” 

This could wel] have been an 
advance description of managed 
currency and the present Federal 
Reserve notes. Since they have 
no ascertainable value they fit the 
description of a “mere token to 
serve as money.” They are ac- 
cepted far below face value for it 
is certain that the amount of these 
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tokens is not limited, either per- 
manentiy or temporarily, and. they 
are’ not confined to the daily cash 
needs of the community but are 
contributed in fantastic amounts 
as gifts all over the world. Thus 
vast amounts accrue in the hands 
of “foreign banks and private 
owners as well,” which are given 
the fancy title of foreign trade 
balances and the Treasury honors 
these by selling them gold at $35 
an ounce. 


Nevertheless throughout the 
years, government officials, bank- 
ers, business advisers, economists, 
teachers and members of Con- 
gress continue to think and talk 
about these non-existent gold 
formulae and our currency as 
though they were real. They 
have been so effectively brain- 
washed that they continue to de- 
lude themselves and others by rep- 
etition of untrue and wholly fal- 
lacious theories. 


For years we have been con- 
ducting our lives under this irre- 
deemable and constantly depre- 
ciating currency, In testifying be- 
fore the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in 1957, retiring Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey, who had 
just admitted that the purchasing 
power of the dollar had dropped 
to 48c, was asked: 

“But you do think that as long 
as this inflation keeps up, the 
savers and pensioners and people 
who have paid On insurance. for 
20 to 30 years, @re the forgotten 
people, are they not?” 

To this Secretary Humphrey re- 
plied: 

“They are definitely forgotten 
people who have been injured ... 
They are severely injured.” 

In these words was the confes- 
sion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury regarding your bank balances 
and savings. 

In spite of the contempt for the 
lega] and property rights of our 
citizens and gold owners, as shown 
by the Gold Regulations and 
Treasury practices, gold is ex- 
tremely important to the Treas- 
ury as a screen to conceal their 
real position. 

If the depositors in our banks 
are injured by saving our shrink- 
ing currency, there could be no 
question that gold producers have 
a greater injury illegally forced 
upon them. Their gold is taken 
under coercion by a Treasury act- 
ing without authority and they 
are forced to accept Federal Re- 
serve Currency in exchange for 
their gold. They are brazenly 
robbed. 

In spite of the Treasury’s re- 
peated insistence that United 
States citizens cannot possess gold, 
they misrepresent gold to the 
people in order to mislead the 
public. In hearings before the 
Senate Fimance Committee in 
1957, former Treasury Undersec- 
retary Randolph Burgess admit- 
ted: 

“We have got a kind of gold 
standard and to the extent the 
people have confidence that we 
are going to keep the money 
nailed down to the value of gold, 
it is easier to sell the bonds.” 


The Treasury Can No Longer 
Evade the Law 


We have had no gold money 
or monetary gold in this country 
for a quarter of a century. Gold 
held by our government is mere- 
ly metallic gold as a commodity. 


It is in the same class as the 
gold which is owned in the thou- 
sands of gold mines and proper- 
ties throughout our Western 
States. 

The rights to produce this gold 
and sell it are on an equal foot- 
ing with the rights of our citizens 
to purchase it and to hold it, or 
to sell it as they may choose. 

Congress has no power to enact 
laws or to authorize regulations 
which abridge these rights of 
possession and when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury attempts to 
enforce such regulations he is act- 
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ing illegally and without author- 
ity. 

A current case in the Federal 
Court bears directly on this. It 
concerns possession of gold bul- 
lion by a man in the State of 
Washington, charging him with a 
criminal act for which he was 
arrested, tried and_ sentenced. 
During recent years there have 
been many instances where others 
have been treated in this fashion 
and in most cases they have not 
contested, having been overawed 
by the long standing propaganda 
and claims that the government 
had this power, or they could not 
afford the cost of an appeal. 


Claims No Penalties Are Provided 

This case was appealed, and 
after consideration by the Court 
of Appeals, has been remanded to 
the original Court for corrective 
action or dismissal. The criminal 
charge for gold possession was 
based on original emergency or- 
ders of the President early in 1933 
and upon subsequent Treasury 
Regulations and the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934, but it was found by 
the United States Court of Ap- 
peals that there are no criminal 
penalties provided in the Gold 
Reserve Act fer possession of gold 
and no criminal statutes author- 
ized by Congress. 

Of course the conditions under 
which the original presidential 
emergency orders were issued, no 
longer exist. In 1933 they were 
used to force the people to turn 
their gold coins and bullion over 
to the Treasury and later, title to 
this gold was given to the United 
States in the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934. It all became commodity 
gold and gold coinage was wiped 
out. 

In fact, even the Treasury has 
recently lifted bans on the posses- 
sion of gold coins and they are 
now permissible to be held by 
the public and are classed as col- 
lectors’ items. But the old crim- 
inal bogey, as to gold bullion, is 
still held over the heads of the 
people by the Treasury. It is in- 
teresting to note the language of 
the Court of Appeals in reversing 
this case: 

“It seems vital as a matter of 
national policy that emergency 
regulations and almost dictatorial 
powers granted or conceded in 
the turmoil of war, cold war, eco- 
nomic revolution and the struggle 
to preserve a balaneed democratic 
way of life, should be disearded 
upon return to normal conditions, 
lest we grow used to them as the 
fittings ot ordinary existence. 
Executive regulations drafted and 


confirmed for am emergency 
should expire with the emer- 
gency.” 


Since the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 established the status of gold 
owned by the United States as 
merely commodity gold, and abol- 
ished any former status it may 
have had as money, or monetary 
gold, it had the effect of establish- 
ing all gold. in the United States 
as commodity gold and as private 
property. 


Avers There's No Power or 
Authority 


Neither Congress nor the Secre- 
tary has any power or authority 
to prevent United States citizens 
from buying, selling, or holding 
gold, or: 

To prevent the mining or proc- 
essing of gold in the United States, 
or to make regulations which 
would interfere with the proper 
conduct of such business by the 
owners of this gold, or any min- 
eral deposit containing same, or: 

To set a price limit on gold, or 
to compel its owners or producers 
to sell it in any manner, or at any 
price which does not conform to 
valid laws regarding private prop- 
erty, or: 

To require gold miners and pro- 
ducers to have any form of license 
in order to melt their gold, which 
is a necessary part of mining to 
change it from the form of a 
concentrate in which it is mingled 


with other metals, and to prepare 
it for sale, or: 

To confiscate privately owned 
gold or to assess any owner with 
a penalty or a threat of penalty, 
because of its possession, or: 

To appropriate or take posses- 
sion of privately owned gold, in 
any manner which violates the 
property rights of the owners, or 
contrary to any valid law made to 
protect them, or: 

To misrepresent the status of 
gald owned by the United States 
and to state or imply that it is in 
any manner connected with the 
present irredeemable currency in 
common use. 


Sets Forth Operating Principles 
In considering newly mined 
gold from properties in the United 
States and summarizing the laws 
which must be obeyed, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, we 
find he is governed by the follow- 
ing well settled legal principles: 
Price control of commodities and 
private property is unconsti- 
tutional, 


Private. property and _ property 
rights of all United States 
citizens are protected under 


our Constitution and must be 
so recognized and respected, 

Private property of citizens is 
protected from seizure or con- 
fiseation, 

Private property cannot be taken 
for public use without just 
compensation and this cannot 
be determined without a 
hearing. 

It should come as a welcome 
breath of hope for the future of 
the gold mining industry to con- 
sider that although in the past we 
have been singled out and made 
the victims of lawless treatment 
by our- government, we have well 
settled rights which can be in- 
voked and can reverse this con- 
dition for the future. 

Gold producers have been an 
isolated’ industry with limited 
public contaets in the past but the 
drastic effects of the manufac- 
tured inilation has brought gold 
into fresh-prominence and as the 
cycle of inflation continues, the 
doubts and the growing resent- 
ment of the people can compel the 
government to establish and use 
real reserves of gold, for there 
could be swift collapse of the 
multiplication of paper currency 
now ‘being used. 


‘People Want Gold 

In recent years there has becn 
increased buying of gold in free 
countries abroad. Our substantial 
citizens have been adding to their 
heldings, but these had to be han- 
died as bulk purchases since the 
sales were large and the storage 
abroad-was expensive, so this was 
never @ practical market for our 
modest citizens. 

But there has been preparation 
under way for some months to 
bring the advantages of a free 
gold market to us close at home, 
and on such a scale that it could 
bea popular market. Withexpenses 
cut to a minimum it can serve all 
classes. This is about ready to 
function in Canada and trading 
would be on the open commodity 
markets both there and here in 
the United States. The gold will 
remain in bank vaults in Canada 
and warehouse receipts will be 
traded on the market. 

Even in its preliminary steps 
the volume of demand for gold is 
causing surprise in Canada and 
they see that here is a world mar- 
ket in the making. But we can 
foresee that it will not be neces- 
sary even to go to Canada or to 
trade there, for we now know 
that morally and legally there is 
a clear right for us to have a free 
gold market here in the United 
States, and to start the building of 
such a market, the growing fear 
and unrest in the minds of our 
own people can be a factor of 
great importance. 

Among other steps, there is a 
carefuly prepared case in progress 
in the Federal Courts to terminate 
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all control of newly mined gold 
through Treasury regulations. 

Our citizens have watched their 
bank accounts wither and fade in 
the purchasing power of their de- 
posits and they have plunged into 
the stock market to multiply their 
shrinking dollars only to find that 
this is now even a bigger gamble 
than horse racing. 

They want something tangible, 
that could be safe and dependable 
but whose value can grow as it 
attracts increased public demands 
for its possession. 

Throughout history, this has al- 
ways been the function of gold. 
It has not been permitted to regis- 
ter its value in this country during 
the past 25 years. That value 
should soon show at more than 
$100 per ounce. 

Let us therefore view this as a 
fresh start when we turn away 
from the past and foresee a far 
different future. 


Los Angeles Airport 
Bonds Marketed 


A Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
underwriting syndicate, which 
included The First National City 
Bank of New York, Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and The First Boston Corp., 
on May 12 purchased the $15,000,- 
000 Municipal Airport Bonds of 
the City of Los Angeles, Los An- 
geles County, Calif. 

The bank syndicate paid a pre- 
mium of $15,469 for a combination 
of 442%, 312%, 3°4% and 3.90% 
bonds, or a net interest cost to the 
city of 3.82%. The bonds were 
reoffered to investors to yield 
from 2.40% to 3.95%, according to 
maturity June 1, 1961-1989. 

The bonds were issued from an 
authorization approved by voters 
in the election of 1956. Proceeds 
of the sale will be used for vari- 
ous additions and improvements 
to the Los Angeles Municipal Air- 
port. 

Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
and the underwriting accounts it 
managed have bought more than 
$629 million of California State 
and and Municipal Bonds in the 
past 12 months. The bank and its 
syndicates, through — successful 
competitive financing, provide an 
assured source of funds for a wide 
range of public projects and civic 
improvements. 


Other major members of the 
bank syndicate were: Security- 
First National Bank; American 
Trust Co., San Francisco; Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles; R. H. 
Moulton & Co.; Smith, Barney & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc.; Seattle-First National Bank; 
Northern Trust Co.; Dean Witter 
& Co.; John Nuveen & Co., Inc. 


H. W. Moore & Co. Formed 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—H. W. 
Moore & Co., Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 710 Mattison Ave- 
nue to engage in a securities busi- 
ness. Herbert W. Moore is a prin- 
cipal of the firm. 


New Schwabacher Office 


PALO’ ALTO, Calif. — Schwa- 
bacher & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 350 Lytton Avenue under 
the direction of Frank B. Nom- 
balais. 


Forms Lawrence Inv. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lawrence 
Scharfman is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 3060 
Ocean Avenue under the firm 
name of Lawrence Investment Co. 


Walston Office Opened 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Walston & 
Co. Inc. has opened a branch of- 
fice at 430 South Fifth Street un- 
der the direction of W. D. Fleming. 


Sidney Ungar Opens 
Sidney J. Ungar is engaging ina 
securities business from offices at 
350 Broadway, New York City. 
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What Measures Will the U.S.A. 
Take About the New Dollar Scare? 


By PAUL EINZIG 


America, according to Dr. Einzig is expected to check any dan- 
gerous gold outflow by disinflationary measures and cessation 
of foreign aid. Even though this may affect U. S. A. and world 
recovery, according to Dr. Einzig, delay in taking this worth- 
while step to restore dollar confidence would be construed by 
world opinion as evidence we would take line of least resistance 


—viz. devaluation——making 


LONDON, England — The sud- 
den increase in the outflow of 
gold from the United States to- 
wards the end of April and the 
beyinning of 
May revived 
speculation in 
London about 
the possibility 
of a devalua- 
tion of the 
Gao 44-8: 8:5 
Until now 
most people 
over here as- 
sumed that 
there would 
be no such 
ehange under 
the present 
Administra- 
tion but that 
there would be rather more than a 
possibility in case of a Democratic 
victory at next year’s Presidential 
election. But the heavy gold losses 
during recent weeks induced a 
number of quarters to revise their 
opinion. It is felt in London that 
even the United States, with their 
gold reserve still above $20 bil- 
lion, could not afford to continue 
losing gold on such a scale for any 
length of time, and that, unless 
the movement is checked, the 
American authorities might feel 
impelled to devalue, whether they 
like it or not. 
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Reckless Suggestions 

Recklessly irresponsible sugges- 
tions about doubling the dollar 
price of gold came to be repeated 
in various quarters recently. Even 
though nobody with any sense 
of reality could seriously imagine 
that a United States Government, 
whether Republican or Democrat, 
would resort to a devaluation by 
anything like 50%, the mere dis- 
cussion of the possibility tended 
to accentuate the scare caused by 
the increase of the gold outflow. 
Even if and when there should be 
a devaluation, it seems utterly 
unlikely that any responsible 
authority would think it neces- 
sary to devalue the dollar in any 
circumstances to a larger extent 
than is unavoidable in order to 
make American industries com- 
petitive at home and abroad. A 
devaluation by something like 
10 to 15% would be ample for 
that purpose. 


We all remember that in 1949 
Sir Stafford Cripps, having re- 
sisted the devaluation of sterling 
to the last, decided eventually to 
cut it to a considerably larger 
extent than was necessary to re- 
store the equilibrium of sterling. 
The result was a rising trend in 
British prices which continued for 
10 years. Excessive devaluation 
opened the floodgates for infla- 
tion. It seems probable that, with 
this lesson in mind, the United 
States Government will have the 
good sense to abstain from exces- 
sive devaluation, even if and 
when devaluation should come to 
be considered inevitable. 


American’s Likely Course 

But we are a long way from 
that stage, if indeed it will ever 
be reached. It seems most un- 
likely that the present Adminis- 
tration would yield without a 
strong fight. Should the outflow 
continue at an alarming rate the 
United States is expected to fol- 


low the British example in check- 
ing it by means of disinflationary 
measures. If the present high 


the world safe for inflation. 


level of unemployment in the 
United States has not been suf- 
ficient to bring the trade unions 
to their senses it might become 
inevitable to resort to measures 
that would cause a further in- 
crease in order to check wage in- 
flation. 

Admittedly, it would not help 
the prospects of the Republican 
Party if business conditions were 
to deteriorate as a result of the 
defense of the dollar. Time is 
running short, and it is doubtful 
whether any recovery that would 
follow the defensive measures 
would occur in good time to in- 
fluence the result of the Presi- 
dential election. But then, it 
seems from this side of the At- 
lantic, the chances of the Repub- 
licans to remain in office are in 
any case negligible. So possibly 
the Republicans will adopt the 
attitude that they might as well 
go down fighting in defense of the 
dollar. Nevertheless, the tempta- 
tion of taking the line of least 
resistance by devaluing instead of 
adopting unpopular disinflation- 
ary measures is admittedly very 
strong. Unless such measures are 
adopted in the near future, delay 
in their adoption is likely to 
strengthen the impression abroad 
that the government does not 
intend to adopt them. This im- 
pression would accentuate the 
outflow of gold. A progress of 
the vicious spiral in which gold 
losses generate distrust and this 
distrust accentuates gold losses 
would necessitate eventually 
much more drastic measures than 
those which might suffice if 
adopted in good time. 


Scaling Down Foreign Aid 


The most obvious and most im- 
mediately effective step would be 
a drastic scaling down of foreign 
aid. When conditions are satis- 
factory’ the free world is entitled 
to expect the United States to be 
generous in this regard. But when 
the dollar is the subject of a 
sweeping attack then it is not 
very wise to waste the financial 
ammunition which is needed for 
its defense. It is to the interests 
of the free world that the United 
States should husband their fi- 
nancial power at a time when a 
dollar crisis is threatening, so as 
to be in a position to resume for- 
eign aid on a large scale when 
the danger is over. 

An announcement of a tempo- 
rary reduction of foreign aid, to- 
gether with simultaneous disin- 
flationary measures, would be 
able to restore confidence and 
would bring the outflow of gold 
to a halt. Admittedly, it would 
slow down, and possibly even halt, 
progress towards recovery in the 
United States and in the free 
world. But this price would be 
well worth paying for the restora- 
tion of confidence in the dollar. 
If even a Republican Administra- 
tion should fail to take drastic and 
effective measures to safeguard 
the dollar, world opinion would 
naturally take it for granted that 
a Democratic Administration 
would take the line of least resist- 
ance and make the world safe for 
inflation by devaluing to an un- 
necessarily high degree. 


Ernest F. Rice . 


Ernest F. Rice, a Vice-President 
of Loewi & Co. Incorporated, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., passed away April 
24th. 
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Several of the Forecasting 
Techniques in Use Today 


By Dr. RICHARD BERGER * 


Commercial Research Engineer bs 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New York City 


For businessmen and analysts, 


Dr. Berger defines forecasting, 


explains why or how it may be used and its construction. 
The chemical firm’s statistician discasses the pros and cons 
of non-numerical and numerical methods. With regard to the 
former, he evaluates the methods of consensus of executive 
opinion, sales manager's estimates, historical analogy, com- 
posite by industry experts and sampling of group opinions, 
and, regarding the latter, the methods involving trends, cycles 
and correlations. The author concludes by offering criteria to 
judge which of the several methods to use. 


A forecast is an estimate based 
on a set of assumptions which are 
most likely to occur. Underlying 
any sales forecast must be some 
basic assump- 
tions, and 
these should 
be clearly de- 
fined in set- 
ting up your 
forecasts. (Ac- 
tually, of 
course, these 
assumptions 
have provided 
many a fore- 
caster with an 
“out” wh en 
their forecasts 
have proved 
wrong). Nev- 
erthcless, it is 
true that the better the assump- 
tions, the better the forecast. 

The general aim of either sales 
@r economic forecasting is simply 
to provide the managements of 
various companies with reliable 
@dvance information on future 
business conditions. In the final 
@nalysis, forecasts by whatever 
means obtained, must be modified 
and apnlied in terms of an ex- 
@ecutives personal judgment and 
special knowledge of his own 
business. 


Richard Berger 


Selection of Criteria 

Certain criteria can be set up to 
judge the various forecasting 
methods: 

(1) It should be based on scien- 
tific method, that is, on organized 
knowledge used to explore cause 
and effect relationships. 

(2) The method should allow 
the determination and measure- 
gnents even if inexactly, of such 
gelationships. 


(3) Analytical methods must be 
of such a nature that they can be 
used for forecasting purposes. 


(4) The method must be based 
@n the use of available data. 


(5) The method should be inex- 
pensive in terms of time, man- 
Power, and the use of manpower 
mot too difficult to hire or train 
as related to the accuracy and 
walue of the results obtained. 

(6) Finally, and most important, 
the method should work empiri- 
cally and give useful forecast, 

Every sales forecast has two 
basic elements to it—the external 
@nd internal forces. A company 
thas little or no control over ex- 
fernal forces (e.g., consumer in- 

€ or competitive prices.) The 
Enteral forces are those wherein 
company sets its own policies 
(e.g., inventory, type of product 
= or the quality of the prod- 


Forecasts can be either of a 

yng - gd eno - term nature. 
u e primary purpose 

hhere is not to discuss the various 
a@ses made of such forecasts, a 
summary of such uses may 


be in order. A short-term fore- 
east is one of less than a year, 
while a long-term forecast is gen- 
ally conceded to be one of long- 
er than a year’s duration. Of 
course, various companies may 
oe 


*An address by Dr. Berger before the 


ety aed of Chemical Engineers, 


vary somewhat as to these defini- 
tions. Short-term forecasts are 
used for the following purposes: 


(1) Inventory policies. 

(2) Pricing policies. 

(3) Wage and salary policies. 

(4) Purchasing of materials. 

(5) Determination of sales quo- 
tas. 

(6) Budgeting. 

(7) Employment policies. 

(8) Production planning, 
several others. 

Now let us look at the reasons 
for employing a long-term fore- 
cast— 

(1) Capital investment policies. 

(2) Disposition or selling of a 
plant or equipment. 

(3) Long-term borrowing. 

(4) When aging of a product is 
of importance (such as liquor or 
tobacco). 


Non-Numerical Methods 


Now that it has been deter- 
mined what a forecast is, and why 
or how it may be used, let us get 
down to actual cases on how to 
make one. Actually, either non- 
numerical methods or numerical 
methods may be used. Let us look 
first at non-numerical methods, 
which can be classified into five 
groups. These non - numerical 
methods are appraisals based 
mostly on opinions and judgments. 
What are they? 

(1) Consensus of 
Opinion. 

(2) Sales Managers’ Estimates. 

(3) Historical Analogy. 

(4) Composite by Industry Ex- 
perts, 
_ @) 
ions. 

First, the Consensus of Executive 
Opinion. This is simply the gath- 
ering of the majority views of top 
executives, who meet periodically 
to review a company’s prospects—- 
e.g., the President, Executive 
Vice-President, Comptroller, or 
others. As a first step, much ma- 
terial is prepared before actually 
coming to the meetings. The ma- 
terial is reviewed at the meeting 
and views are expressed concern- 
ing the data and the future out- 
look. The Chairman arrives at a 
consensus, and the group abides 
by the decision. 

Such a method, of course, is 
much less costly than maintaining 
an economic research staff and 
allows each key man the oppor- 
tunity te make a direct contribu- 
tion to the forecast. Also these 
men really know the firm and 
have been responsible for its suc- 
cess (or failure, if a foreeast goes 
wrong). A quick alteration in 
forecasts can also be made to take 
care of unforeseen events. 


However, there are disadvant- 
ages to such a method. Perhaps 
these men are unaware of iMnder- 
lying national events or economic 
trends. And, although as was 
stated before, since all forecasts 
involve assumptions, these are not 
usually emphasized in executive 
sessions. If a forecast is in error, 
it is difficult to determine which 
assumption went wrong. And, cer- 
tainly, this process does not result 
in too much objectivity. Further- 


and 


Executive 


Sampling of Group Opin- 


.other hand, 


more, the forecasts are limited in 
application since they are not 
usually set forth in enough detail 
for operation. 


“Grass-Roots” Approach 


The second method is based on 
the Sales Managers’ Estimates, 
often known as the “Grass-roots” 
approach. Here a company relies 
on the Sales Manager to get esti- 
mates on the theory that he is 
closer to the consumer and has a 
‘feel” of the situation. In this 
method, either a questionnaire is 
sent to each member of the sales 
force to determine future esti- 
mates, in which case the form 
must be very clear—or else esti- 
mates are made by salesmen in 
consultation with the branch or 
regional manager. (Of course, 
there are varying views on how 
salesmen feel about this “extra- 
curricular” activity). Usually, the 
estimators will be supplied with 
a record of past sales in order to 
get more realistic estimates. Re- 
sults are accumulated for each 
branch, or district, and forwarded 
to the central office where a com- 
posite forecast is derived. Some 
companies do not bother individ- 
ual salesmen but, rather, rely on 
the specialized knowledge of the 
sales executive staff like district 
or product managers. 

Some of the advantages of this 
method are as_ follows: Men 
elosest to the market are giving 
their opinions. Responsibility is 
placed in the hands of those who 
must produce. The sales force is 
given greater confidence in quotas 
developed from forecasts... On the 
sales managers are 
usually unaware of national de- 
velopments and trends, but, even 
if they were, they are unable to 
translate these conditions to sales. 
Their forecasts are based mostly 
on past experience and their own 
psychology. In a period of declin- 
ing sales, they tend to become 
overly pessimistic, and vice versa. 
Furthermore, this requires an ex- 
tensive expenditure of time by 
executives and sales forces that 
have something better to do than 
to play with figures. 

The third approach of Historical 
Analogy has only a limited use- 
fulness. Here, we look at sales 
in terms of past performance. An 
attempt is made to select a period 
in past history with conditions 
similar to the period which you 
are trying to forecast. This might 
be a worthwhile procedure if a 
company is starting a new busi- 
ness with a new product. Then it 
would try to use the past expe- 
rience of a company selling a 
similar product. However, rarely 
will economic conditions be the 
same in both periods. Perhaps 
this method should be used only 
to confirm other methods, or, of 
course, if no other method is 
available. 

In the fourth method — the 
Composite by Industry Experts — 
the company simply hires indi- 
vidual experts in various fields. 
Periodically, these experts are 
asked to submit forecasts. Usu- 
ally, one person in the company 
will take each of the forecasts, 
weight them somehow, and come 
up with a combined figure. The 
advantage here is that’ we are 
dealing with specialists with sup- 
posedly good contacts in the vari- 
ous fields. Obviously, a company 
selling only one product might 
not use this system. Further- 
more, it is difficult to correlate 
the ‘several parts since they are 
based on differeht assumptions. 


Finally, there is the Sampling 
of Group Opinions method. In this 
method, sampling surveys are con- 
ducted among either consumers 
or customers. For example, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. often runs 
surveys concerning the business 
outlook, For most companies, this 
would be a very costly method 
involving sampling, follow-ups, 
sub-sampling of non-respondents, 
étc. Sampling can become an in- 


volved process which is better left 
to the experts. Often, the entire 
survey would have to be re-run to 
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opinions have changed. 
However, where no. other ap- 
proach is feasible, this method 
can be used provided you believe 
you have a good sample. 


see if 


Numerical Methods 


But enough time has been de- 
voted to the non-numerical meth- 
ods. Attention will now be 
turned to the numerical methods. 
Actually, these techniques might 
be classified into those involving 
trends. and cycles, and those in- 
volving. correlations. Of course, 
there are also many mathematical 
formulae used for which time 
does not allow discussion today. 
What follows has been prepared 
on the assumption that many of 
you will be familiar with most of 
the mathematical terms men- 
tioned. However, no involved 
mathematics will be discussed. 

In a discussion of the first of 
these methods, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the fact that sales 
for any company are largely the 
result of four factors—long-term 
growth trends, cyclical busines; 
fluctuations, seasonals, and irreg- 
ular variations. Unfortunately for 
this method, there are too few 
companies where the patterns of 
these factors are so well defined 
that the use of this system proves 
profitable. In most industries 
this method is used chiefly for 
long-range forecasting rather 
than short-range, since results are 
not usually accurate enough for 
month-to-month planning. More- 
over, the error involved in miss- 
ing .peak sales by two or three 
months in a period, say five years 
from now, Would not seriously 
affect the financing of new plant 
and equipment for that period. 
But it could affect seriously the 
profit or inventory pictures in 
that particular year. 

Obvious limitations, of course, 
do not permit a discussion on how 
to obtain trends, cycles, or sea- 
sonals. Many volumes have been 
written on: these subjects which 
you can find in any business li- 
brary. Briefly, however, the trend 
is obtained in the units with 
which we are dealing and the 
other factors are obtained as per- 
centages. Thus to get a particular 
forecast, we would mutiply the 
four factors together — the trend 
factor multiplied by the three 
other percentage factors—the 
cycle,. the. seasonal, and the ir- 
regular. In terms of symbols, it 
would be T C S I. For purposes 
of today’s meeting, only yearly 
forecasts’ shall be discussed so 
that the seasonal factors will be 
ignored here. Thus, only the 
trend, cycle, and irregular com- 
ponents will be dealt with. 


Types of Trends 

Very often, the only 
used by companies to make a 
sales forecast is the trend alone. 
This is especially true when the 
company does not know, or is 
unaware, of underlying economic 
factors affecting a company’s fu- 
ture. There can be many types of 
trends, linear, logarithmic, or 
curvilmear, although in practice 
linear. or -logarithmic are most 
often used. Semi-log paper comes 
in very. handy in extending 
trends; for if the trend appears 
to’ be a straight line on such 
paper, it indicates that sales are 
increasing at a constant percent- 
age rate for that company. This is 
commonly the case. In determin- 
ing trend lines, it is often neces- 
sary to eliminate certain time pe- 
riods. in which random factors 
have occurred. These periods tend 
to distort the trend. For ex- 
ample, war periods usually show 
higher than normal sales. In- 
cidentally, the theory of least 
squares is used in determining 
most trend lines, although if 
you've had enough practice, ob- 
taining trends by sight is almost 
as useful and less time consuming. 


In this theory of least squares, a 
line is obtained which gives a so- 
called “best-fit” and where the 
sum of the squared deviations of 
points around this line is less than 


method 
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that from any other line-you might 
draw through these points. 
Turning our attention to cycles, 
a subject is found that has cap- 
tured the interest of economists 
and businessmen for many years. 
Especially active in this regard 
has been the National Bureau of 
Economic Research which has 
been studying cycles for a few 
decades now. Actually, it is not 
believed that any perfect. theory 
of business cycles has yet been 
devised. Since the subject has not 
yet been very fully developed, 
many companies are wary of us- 
ing cycles in their forecasting. 
However, it is possible to try to 
develop a eycle of your own 
company sales. Usually, cycles 
are obtained by a process of elim- 
ination. First, the trend is devel- 
oped. The original data is then 
divided through by these trend 
estimates for each year. What is 
left in your data then is the cycle 
and irregular factors. By a 
smoothing-out process, usually by 
sight, a cycle can. be developed: 
Having determined each of the 
components of a time series, all 
that is necessary in foreeasting is 
to forecast eaeh component and 
then combine them into projected 
data for the period under review. 






The Correlation Method 

The correlation method is the 
next one to be considered. Often 
the word itself frightens many 
business executives, from. using 
this method, and yét it lias proved 
to be one of the most satisfactory 
methods of forecasting for many 
companies. Actually, it is simply 
a method of measuring the rela- 
tion between two or more factors, 
For example, there may be a di- 
rect relation between the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production and the unit sales of 
a product or group of products a 
particular company sells. A very, 
popular index for comparison 
purposes is Disposable or Na- 
tional Income, which may be used 
primarily for comparing with re- 
tail trade items, or any item 
which flows to the consumer, 
Gross National Product is also a 
very popular index that is often 
used in this type of analysis. 
These -indicators are especially 
useful to companies having a 
fairly stable share of their in- 
dustry’s sales. However, the in- 
dicators are used often even if 
this is not the case. 

Now you may say, what is the 
good of relating the sales of a 
product to National Income, for 
example? You would still have to 
forecast national income before 
you could decide what the sales 
of the product would be, say for 
next veer. That is true. How- 
ever, there are multitudes of ex- 
perts around who will foreeast 
national income for us. Simply 
pick up the New York “Times,” 
“Journal of Commerce,” the 
“Chronicle,” or other business 
publications, and read.. You will 
find dozens of foreeasts by gov- 
ernment and industry experts, all 
surprisingly similar as a_ rule. 
Take one of these forecasts. that 
you have faith in, or better yet, 
make-up one of your own if you 
have the basic “know-how” and 
realize what goes into a forecast 
of national income. 

These correlations may be 
simple, or they’ may be rather 
complex. For complex ones, of 
course, it is best that you have 
some basic Knowledge of correla- 
tion techniques. But no one need 
be an expert for simple correla- 
tions, and many times these serve 
the purpose just as well and are 
easily understandable by t 
management, Even complex cor- 
relations may be done simply by 
graphic method, although the un- 
derstanding of the “why we do 
this” may not be so clear. , 

Besides general factors, such as 
Gross National Product or Na- 
tional Income, sales are also re- 
lated to specific factors, such as 
change in prices, or numbers of 
units per household, or others. 
For automobile sales, for ex- 
ample, new car’ registrations 
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might be thought of as a factor. 
There are numerous relatible 
items that might be considered, or 
even combinations of them. That 
is the job for the fore- 
caster—to determine which fact- 
ors work best with the par- 
ticular product. But even here, 
the work is not over. A constant 
review must be kept because an 
indicator can suddenly become al- 
most useless for a company, espe- 
cially if economic conditions 
change. 


Use of the Scatter Diagram 


One of the basic techniques in 
this precedure is the use of a 
scatter diagram, which does not 
require the services of an expert 
for its preparation. You simply 
label your ordinate or Y axis 
“Sales” and the X axis “National 
Income,” or whatever indicator 
you are using. Then plot your 
past data for each year, i.e., sale; 
for. 1946 against income for 1946. 
This is one point on your graph. 
Repeat for each year. Afier the 
points are plotted, see if there is a 
relationship and how close it is. 
Try this with several series until 


you get the best ones. If more 
than one series is used, it can 
also be done graphically, using 


the system of residual variations, 
which will not be delved into 
here, but which is extremely sim- 
ple, and again you do not need to 
be expert. 


For those companies not able 
to afford experts, or which cannot 
take too much time in forecasting 
activities, the graphical approach 
to correlation is highly recom- 
mended. There is one caution 
that should be pointed out, how- 
ever, Occasionally, good correla- 
tions are merely the result of co- 
incidence rather than logical 
calise and effect, or any direct re- 
lation between the two factors. 
Of course, these should not be 
used. Here is where good judg- 
ment comes in. After all, sales of 


refrigerators wouldn't be re- 
lated, say, to the number of 
stamps sold monthly in the At- 
lantic City post office. 
Incidentally, one of the most 


valuable correlations that can be 
obtained where the indicator 
leads your sales by a few months 
or so. Thus, when an indicator 
goes down, your sales can be ex- 
pected to decline a few months 
later, and vice versa. 

Don’t place all your reliance on 
correlation, however, for although 
past trends may be good indi- 
cators of future ones, business is 
not static, and the forecaster must 
be alert to factors which may 
cause abrupt or severe deviations 
from the past. Even the best cor- 
relations are subject to chance 
variations which could cause se- 
vere company losses. 


Selecting the Method 

Just which of the several meth- 
ods that should be used, of course, 
depends on several factors. 

(1) Operating executives should 
be able to understand the meth- 
ods used, otherwise their con- 
fidence in them is lessened. 

{2) This factor may be obvious, 
but the method should result in 
fairly accurate forecasts. Nothing 
destroys confidence like consist- 
ently bad forecasts, or for that 
matter one bad forecast. 

(3) The cost of making the 
forecast and ithe amount of work 
inyolved should be considered 
against the possible benefits to be 
derived from it. 


Usually, a combination of sev- 
eral of the methods will provide 
the best results. The National 
Industrial Conference Board Re- 
port on “Forecasting In Industry,” 
issued in 1956, describes how sev- 
eral specific companies make fore- 
casts. 

In clesing, it should be men- 
tioned that forecasting is a dan- 
gerous occupation, and all too 
often it is judged by those with 
20-20 hindsight. If one is aware 
of the numerous problems faced 
by the forecaster, it is possible 
to view his achievements, or lack 
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ot them, with more understand- 
ing. Finally, let it be noted that 
not all forecasters agree on the 
future outlook. In fact, it has 
been said that if all the forecast- 
ers in the country were laid end 
to end, they would point in all 
directions. 
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A. G. Becker Group Sell 
Spector Freight Stock 


An underwriting group headed 
by A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., on 
May 12 offered publicly 200,000 
shares of class A common stock 
($1 par value) of Spector Freight 
System, Inc., at $11.1242 per share. 
Of the shares offered, 60,000 are 
being sold on behalf of certain 
stockholders. 

Net proceeds to the company 
from its sale of 140,000-shares .will 
be applied to payment of bank 
loans and equipment obligations 
of its subsidiaries, and the balance 
will be added to working capital. 

Spector Freight System, .Inc., 
headquartered in Chicago, -Ill., is 
a common carrier by motor ve- 
hicle, engaged primarily. in inter- 
state operations. It provides regu- 
larly scheduled freight - service 
over approximately 11,500 miles 
of authorized routes in the East 
and Middle West, extending from 
New York, Boston and other 
points on the Atlantic seaboard to 
various terminals as far west as 
Wichita, Kansas. Terminal facil- 
ities are maintained in 28 cities. 

Gross revenues in 1958 were 
more than $43,000,000 and net in- 
come $1,459,000, equivalent to $1.75 
per share of combined Class A and 
Class B stock outstanding prior to 
this offering. 


Forms Carroll Co. 


CLIFTON, N. J.—Raymond -C. 
Carroll is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 4 Huem- 
mer Terrace under the firm name 
of Carroil Co. Mr. Carroll has 
been associated with P. J. Gruber 
& Co.. Inc. and Foster & Adams. 


and W. Copulsky, 
Forecastin im 
Chemo- 


Forms Lightner Co. 
(Sr ur PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif. — Meyer 
Lightner is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 3408 
Park Boulevard under the firm 
name of Meyer Lightner & Co. 
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Jamieson Opens Branch 


RICE LAKE, Wis.—Jamieson & 
Company has opened a branch of- 


fice in the Land O’Lakes Hotel 
under the direction of Fred A. 
Sirianni. 


McDonald Branch Open 


DAYTON, Ohio — McDonald & 
Company has opened an office in 
the Third National Bank Build- 
ing under the management of Eu- 
gene A. Bohlander. 


Opens Brooklyn Office 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—New- 
burger, Loeb & Co. has opened an 
office at 920 Flatbush Avenue 
with Clarence T. Walker and 
George Bloch as co-managers. 


Eugene Manacher Opens 


Syceiai to Tur Fins NciIAL CHRONICLE) 


WHEATRIDGE, Colo.—Eugene 
Manacher is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 7140 
West 32nd Avenue. 





Manley, Bennett & Co. 
Adds Three to Staff 


DETROIT, Mich. — Henry G. 
Gildner, Jr. is now associated with 
Manley, Bennett & Company, 
memberts of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change, as a registered represen- 
tative at the downtown office in 
the Buhl Building. Following his 
service ‘with the U. S. Army he 
entered the Manley-Bennett train- 
ing program spending a year with 
the firm’s correspondent in New 
York while attending the New 
York Institute of Finance. 

Manley, Bennett & Company al- 
so announces the association with 
their mutual fund department of 
Carl Johnson and James C. Fin- 
ney, Jr. 

Mr. Johnson has been in public 
relations and sales in New York 
City end Detroit for the past 12 
years. Mr. Finney is a former 
partner of James C. Finney & Co. 
certified public accountants and 
has had considerable experience 
in management and tax problems. 
Both men will devote their entire 
time to the mutual fund field and 
the application of mutual funds to 
pension and profit sharing plans. 


Voorhis Officer of 
Tri-Gontinental 


H. M. Baird Voorhis has been 
appointed assistant secretary of 
Tri-Coatinental Corportaion, and 
the Broad Street Group of Mutual 
Funds — Broad Street Investing 
Corporation, National Investors 
Corporation and Whitehall Fund, 
Inec.—it was announced today by 
Francis F. Randolph, chairman, 
and Fred E. Brown, President, of 
this group of investment compa- 
nies. Mr. Voorhis will also serve 
as assistant secretary of Tri-Con- 
tinental Financial » Corporation, 
Broad Street Sales Corporation 
and Union Service Corporation. 

Mr. Voorhis has worked as a se- 
curity analyst on the research 
staff of the investment company 
organization since 1956. 


J. H. Ayres Co. Opens 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 
James H. Ayres is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
920 East Williamette under the 
firm name of J. H. Ayres & Co. 


Form Babson & Kaye 


YONKERS, N. Y. — Irving K. 
Babson and Philip Kaye have 
formed the Babson & Kaye Co. 
with offices at 222 North Broad- 
way, to engage in a _ securities 
business. 


Wall Street Option Fund 


Wall Street Option Fund, Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
233 Broadway, New York City. 
Officers are Morris Goldman, 
President and Bertha Waldman, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


To Form Stern, Hoffman 


Stern, Hoffman & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be formed as of May 29 with 
offices at 14 Wall Street, New 
York City. Partners will be Rich- 
ard H. Stern, Arthur E. Hoffman, 
member of the Exqdhange, and 
Herbert Dobuler. Mr. Stern is a 
partner in Stern, Frauenthal & 
Co. which will be dissolved. 


Grant B. Schley 


Grant B.. Schley, partner in 
Moore & Schley, New York City, 
passed away April 24. 


Gerald M. Goodman 


Gerald M. Goodman, partner in 
Lord, Abbett & Co., passed away 
May 4 at the age of 62. Mr. Good- 
man was partner in charge of the 
firm’s Los Angeles office. 
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By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
seems to be an accomplished unit 
among the New York banks—al- 
ways unless Congress enacts some 
sort of ex-post facto law that 
would make it possible for the 
Justice Department to force an 
undoing of the merger. Impos- 
sible as this may seem to be, 
there have been suggestions of 
this sort from several of our Con- 
gressmen, who apparently want to 
tie such a provision to the bill 
now before a committee to re- 
quire notice of mergers before 
they couid be effected. Preven- 
tion of this merger would not 
have helped competition among 
the banks, for, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, the merger 
puts the consolidated bank among 
the largest and thus increases the 
competition possibilities on large 
loans. Further, neither component 
sought small consumer loan busi- 
ness, but confined its activities to 
wholesaling credit. With a very 
small branch system, Morgan 
Guaranty will have a compara- 
tively low overhead, just as was 
true when each was going its own 
way. 

Let us look at the rates of earn- 
ings on invested assets for the 
banks with widespread branch 
systems (with high overheads), 
versus the wholesalers with only 


a few branches: 
Ratio Earvings: 
Invested Assets 
(Dec. 31, 1958) 


Large Branch Systems: 


Bankers Trust____- 1.00% 
Chase Manhattan__ 0.90 
Chemical Corn ____ 1.03 
First National City 0.96 
Manufacturers ____ 0.79 
Wholesalers: 
Pewee 1.14 
Guaranty --._---- 1.24 


Another facet to this matter of 
a low overhead is that under re- 
cession conditions such banks as 
the wholesalers will have less 
trouble meeting it than will those 
banks that have huge branch per- 
sonnel and numerous other 
charges that they will find it hard 
to keep within bounds. 

So it is that this new banking 
institution will not cater to the 
man-in-the-street, but rather to 
the large corporations and insti- 
tutions. 


“No Time for Bearishness 
On Bank Stocks” 

The outlook for bank earnings 
continues to be at least good. The 
recovery from the recession found 
bank earnings not severely 
strained. Certainly not to the de- 
gree that industrial and rail cor- 
porations felt the downturn. This 
was in the face of lower interest 
yates and reduced loan volume, 
just the reverse of what had sent 
earnings higher in the several 
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years preceding the business set- 
back. 


Now what do we find? See the 
newspaper headlines taken off 
recently in just a day or two’s 
news items: 


March Inventories of Manufactar- 
ers Rose $400 Million. 


Tight Money Returns to Haunt 
Banks. 


Higher Profits Predicted After 
First Quarter Jump. 


Consumer Outlays Break Al 
Records. 


U. S. Rubber Posts Record Earn- 
ings, 

R. H. Macey Sales Set New Records. 

Records Broken by Mutual Funds. 


Chrysler’s First Quarter Profit 
Tops That for Any ’58 Period. 


Nation’s Output Hit Record High 
in First Quarter. 
Du Pont Net Rose in First Quarter. 


And “Wall Street Journal” at 
the end of April reported: “Profits 
Zoom. First Quarter Earnings Top 
58 by 53%. Year Expected to Set 
Record.” 

There has been such a volume 
of favorable news in the financial 
community lately that it ean only 
indicate that the economy is 
headed toward a level of prosper=- 
ity: And what does this mean te 
the banks? Obviously a higher 
loan position, and higher earnings. 
The banks are in a so much better 
position to fend off the worst of 
a recession, for if loan volume 
declines pronouncedly, their funds 
go into high grade investments, 
those of the large central banks 
being short terms where the “roll- 
over” is relatively rapid. If the 
economy prospers, their funds are 
taken up by the demand for loam 
accommodation. 

The recent recession never did 
see interest rates as low as they 
were some time back, and as @ 
consequence the income from their 
loan portfolios, with the substan- 
tial increase in their holdings of 
governments and other high-grade 
investments during the downturn, 
enabled them to maintain earnings 
at a favorable level. Now, with 
rates on the firming side, and the 
economy on the upgrade, this de=- 
partment visions new highs in 
operating earnings. True; loam 
volume since Jan. 1, last, has con- 
tracted about a quarter billion 
with the large New York banks, 
but for one thing this has been 
only a seasonal move, and, for 
another, it has been of modest 
proportion in a total loan volume 
of, let us say, between $10 and $112 
billion. 

This is no time for bearishness 
on the bank stocks. 


Named Director 
The election of A Charics 
Schwartz, a Senior Partner of the 


investment firm of Bache & Co, 
as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Desilu Productions In- 
corporated to fill an existing va= 
cancy has been announced. 
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Continued from page 5 


The Challenge of Soviet 
Economic Expansion 


rate has averaged between 8 and 
9% during this time. Over the 
same period, our own average an- 
nual increase, both in Gross Na- 
tional Product and in indusirial 
production, has been about 3%. In 
1957, we estimate the Soviet Gross 
National Product to have been 
about $175 billion—roughly 40% 
of our own. Soviet gross indus- 
trial production in the same year 
was about $65 billion, also roughly 
40% of ours. 

The methods employed by So- 
viet leaders to raise their econ- 
omy from the relative backward- 
ness of post-revolutionary days to 
its present level were starkly and 
terrifyingly simple; they brutally 
squeezed an overwhelmingly 
agrarian population to provide the 
state with the resources for an un- 
precedentedly high rate of invest- 
ment which was concentrated in 
heavy industry. The ruthlessness 
with which this was accomplished 
was made possible only by re- 
shaping Soviet society into a to- 
talitarian mold. The state owns 
all land and the means of produc-~ 
tion, and controls the labor force, 
State planning supplants market 
forces based on demands of the 
consumer, whose interests are 
completely subjugated to the 
achievement of Communist goals. 
The real power behind the state is 
the militant, elite Communist 
Party, which wields the levers of 
power. 


Short-Changing the Consumer 


The unveiling of the Soviet 
Seven Year Plan has made it clear 
that the future economic devel- 
opment of the Soviet Union will 
continue along the same lines. The 
consumer will continue to be 
short-changed in favor of high in- 
vestment in heavy industry. The 
goals proclaimed by Soviet lead- 
ers envisage the increase of in- 
dustrial output by 80% by 1965. 
Annual steel production is to be 
pushed close to 90 million tons by 
the end of the plan—an increase, 
if accomplished, of some 35 mil- 
lion tons. Corresponding increases 
are planned for other selected in- 
dustries which spell national 
power. While these goals repre- 
sent a slight decrease from recent 
annual growth rates, the pro- 
jected expansion nevertheless is 
very impressive. 

When they proclaimed their 
newest plan, the Soviet leaders 
tied its goals to the slogan of 
“overtaking and surpassing” the 
United States. This goal, which is 
as old as the Soviet state. is now 
being dinned into the Soviet peo- 
ple day and night by every tech- 
nique known to mass indoctrina- 
tion. 

The Future Economic Race 

It is not my purpose to indulge 
in a numbers game here today. I 
will simply state that there is no 
possibility of the Soviet Union 
outstripping the United States in 
industrial production by 1970, and 
as for outstripping us in per capita 
production by the same date, this 
is nothing but a political smoke 


project our own growth at the 
level of present performance, the 
Soviets will continue to make sub- 
stantial gains in their self-pro- 
claimed economic race with us. 
is a sobering thought. To 
ig tees aon oo mnwtice- 
y speculate on 
nature of-a world in which the 
‘Union had actually 


economic . 
could bring +c. 


closer and speculate on 


changes which might be brought 
about in the world if the Soviets 
succeeded in catching up signifi- 
cantly on our lead and the mere 
belief were to become widespread 
that the USSR would surpass us 
by a certain future date. 


The Simple Answer 


The answer is simple and within 
our power. We must find ways of 
substantially increasing our rate 
of economic growth, while at the 
same time avoiding the perils of 
inflation. 

As experts in information tech- 
niques, you will readily appreci- 
ate that the impact of continuing 
Soviet economic expansion is not 
only military, political and eco- 
nomic, but profoundly psycho- 
logical as well. Let us briefly 
examine some of its major inter- 
national implications: 

First, and most obviously, the 
achievement of planned Soviet 
goals would result in a further ex- 
pansion of the economic base of 
Soviet military power. Already, 
despite the fact the Soviet output 
is only 40% of our own, Soviet 
military expenditures on an abso- 
lute basis would appear to be at 
least as large as ours. The Soviet 
system’s ability to ruthlessly mo- 
bilize available resources for na- 
tional policy purposes ensures that 
as the Soviet productive base in- 
creases, so will the magnitude of 
the Soviet military threat—en- 
abling communist leaders to pur- 
sue more aggressive foreign poli- 
cies. 

Second, Soviet economic suc- 
cess is of vital importance to 
international Communism in pro- 
jecting an image of the Soviet sys- 
tem as the magic blueprint for the 
achievement of rapid progress by 
the less-developed countries of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East and 
Latin America. We should not 
underestimate the appeal which 
such an image may have on men 
of influence in the underdevel- 
oped countries who are desper- 
ately seeking to lead their people 
into the Twentieth Century. 

Actually, the Soviet experience 
is not a good example for the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Condi- 
tions in Soviet Russia forty years 
ago were quite different from 
those in most of the underdevel- 
oped countries today. Pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia, although a back- 
ward country in many respects by 
Western standards, had already 
achieved a rapid rate of economic 
growth. It ranked fifth among the 
industrialized countries of the 
world and had definitely passed 
the “take-off” point to self-sus- 
tained growth, It had a small, but 
highly competent corps of admin- 
istrators, scientists and techni- 
cians. The ratio of available 
resources to population was rela- 
tively high. The Soviet Union 
never has faced the most pressing 
problem of many of the present 
underdeveloped countries: the 
crushing burden of an exploding 
population, 


However, despite the inappli- 
cability of the Soviet experience 
to their own problems, the less de- 
veloped countries cannot help but 
be profoundly affected by the ex- 
ample of purposeful and dramatic 
increases in output achieved un- 
der Communism. In some of these 
countries, highly organized Com- 
munist Parties and their front or- 
ganizations work unceasingly to 
prey upon this susceptibility. The 
Seven-Year Plan is a major weap- 
on in their propaganda arsenal. 


Finally, increased Soviet eco- 
nomic capacity will enable the 
Communists to expand and extend 
their efforts to penetrate the 
underdeveloped areas through 
trade and aid. As one Soviet 
writer put it, the current eco- 


nomic offensive is, and 1 quote: 
“a new form of the economic 
competition between the two sys- 
tems, but one which takes place 
in the territories of countries hav- 
ing a majority of the human 
race.” In other words, the Soviet 
economic offensive is a means of 
carrying the struggle against us 
in its economic aspects to the 
most vulnerable sector of the Free 
World. The ultimate objective of 
Soviet leaders continues to be the 
downfall of the West. Blocked, 
however, by the unity and the 
continuing political, economic and 
social health of the more indus- 
trialized Western countries, the 
Soviet leaders calculate that the 
underdeveloped nations offer the 
best opportunities for eventual 
take-over. 

The Soviet Union launched its 
aid and trade drives in the 
newly-emerging areas in 1954, as 
part of a general campaign to 
establish the Soviet “presence” in 
the most vulnerable target coun- 
tries. Since then, the Soviet Union 
has extended some $23 billion 
in military and economic develop- 
ment credits—$1 billion during 
last year alone. The number of 
Soviet technicians in these coun- 
tries has increased to 4,000. Soviet 
trade with them has doubled 
since the beginning of the offen- 
sive. 

Soviet Techniques 

The techniques employed by the 
Soviets include low interest rates, 
repayment of loans in commodi- 
ties, construction of projects which 
have a high visual and psycho- 
logical impact, speedy negotiation 
of agreements, long-term trade 
commitments, and incessant 
propaganda in which domestic 
Communists and “fronts” play a 
crucial role. By these devices, 
Moscow seeks to hammer home to 
the peoples of the underleveloped 
areas the cynical theme that the 
Soviet Union not only possesses 
a supposedly superior economic 
system, but is the “selfless friend” 
of newly-developing peoples and 
stands ready to extend economic 
and military assistance “without 
strings.” 

Once a country becomes 
dependent upon the Soviet Union 
for a large share of its trade or 
of its development program, the 
“strings” become very apparent 
and are manipulated to serve 
Communist ends. The Soviets do 
not hesitate to employ blackmail 
and pressure by deliberately turn- 
ing off their trade or cancelling 
their development projects. Any 
nation which permits its economy 
to become heavily dependent on 
the Soviet Union soon finds that 
it has a very truculent bear by 
the tail. 

Soviet short-term objectives in 
the underdeveloped countries can 
be summed up as a drive for 
“identification” with popular as- 
pirations and the more militant 
nationalist forces—so long as they 
are not opposed to Soviet ob- 
jectives. This drive is accompanied 
by opportunistic Communist agi- 
tation calculated to inflame local 
passions, exploit latent tensions 
between these countries and the 
more advanced nations of the 
West, and to maintain a continu- 
ing situation of crisis. Economic 
arms are only part of their arsenal 
which includes military, political, 
diplomatic, cultural and propa- 
ganda weapons. Communist pene- 
tration of the Middle East, for 
example—of which Iraq is the 
most recent and most dramatic 
illustration—was not achieved by 
economic weapons alone, But the 
use of economic weapons on a 
large scale is an indispensable 
element of this concerted effort in 
an area which is deeply concerned 
with economic advancement. 


The Two-Stage Revolution 


Identification is only the short- 
term objective. Communist 
leaders have made no secret of 
the fact that the purpose of 
identification is to strengthen 
Communist forces operating 
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the target countries. To 
employ Communist jargon, the 
“national liberation movements” 
—the Communist term for the 
nationalist groups in the less de- 
veloped countries—will undergo 
a “two-stage” revolution. Once 
a strong foothold has been secured 
through agitation of anti-Western- 
ism and hypocritical support of 
deep-seated nationalist aspirations 
—and once conditions are judged 
to be ripe in a given country— 
the native Communists will in- 
augurate the second stage by 
openly challenging the leadership 
of local nationalist forces on 
domestic issues. This is a classic 
example of Leninist strategy: 
using nationalism to oust Western 
influences and then eliminating 
the nationalists. 

There is increasing evidence in 
the public pronouncements of 
Soviet leaders that Communist 
strategy is now directed at em- 
phasizing Communist - inspired 
domestic programs in_ under- 
developed areas in an effort to 
enhance the role and prestige of 
Communist groups in these coun- 
tries. This strategy also involves 
attacks on nationalist forces by 
the local Communists as they 
attempt to seize power for them- 
selves. 

These, then, are the main ele- 
ments of the Soviet economic 
offensive. I turn now to the 
posture which the United States 
should assume in meeting this 
mounting challenge. What should 
be the character of our own eco- 
nomic relations with this growing 
power, whose leaders are holding 
cut such golden prospects of ex- 
panded trade with us? 

First, let me state unequivocally 
that the United States would 
welcome an expansion of peaceful, 
two-way trade with the Soviet 
Union. President Eisenhower 
made this clear in his reply to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s 
well-publicized letter proposing 
a grandiose increase in trade be- 
tween our two countries. During 
his “Unofficial” visit to this 
country earlier this year, I gave 
Mr. Mikoyan similar assurances— 
as did every American official 
with whom he spoke. 

We welcome peaceful trade 
because it has always been the 
purpose of your government to 
promote this country’s foreign 
commerce and because we sin- 
cerely believe that trade _ is 
mutually beneficial. 

But we are not sanguine as to 
the prospects for the expansion 
of satisfactory and continuing 
trade relations. The major ob- 
stacles to these are inherent in 
the Soviet philosophy and organi- 
zation for trade. 

Possibilities of East-West Trade 

We have only to recall the ex- 
perience of the Thirties: Once the 
purposes of the Soviet procure- 
ment campaign were achieved, 
their imports from the West 
dropped from some 3.8 billion 
rubles in 1931 to 841 million 
rubles in 1935. Our own sales to 
the Soviet Union plummeted from 
around $100 million in 1931 to 
$12 million in 1932. The Soviet 
Union in its trade with the West 
is today motivated by the same 
autarchic considerations as in the 
Thirties. This is borne out most 
forcefully by the fact that the 
second ranking industrial power 
of the world exports to the West 
about the level of Denmark — 
roughly $1 billion a year —and 
that these exports are more 
characteristic of those you would 
expect from an underdeveloped 
or semi-developed country than 
from an industrial giant. , 

Soviet exports are, in the main, 
bulk primary products and semi- 
finished goods which permit the 
state trading monopoly to raise 
the foreign exchange to pay for 
imports with the least possible 
dependence on the world market. 
The price-cutting tactics to which 
the Soviet state trade monopoly 
has resorted, in order to fulfill 
its export plans in such cases as 
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tin and aluminum, have already 
proved injurious to such tradi- 
tional Free World exporters as 
Bolivia, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
Canada. The monopoly’s use of 
barter techniques aiso tend to 
disrupt established trade chan- 
nels for the movement of basic 
commodities upon which friendly 
underdeveloped countries of the 
Free World are so dependent. 

Furthermore, both Premier 
Khrushchey and Mr. Mikoyan 
have frankly said that an expan- 
sion of Soviet imports in the next 
several vears is predicated upon 
the extent to which the West can 
be persuaded to finance Soviet 
purchases. 

Do the Soviet leaders actually 
expect us to finance the growth 
of the industrial machine of a 
hostile Communist Party whose 
leader has threatened to “bury 
us”? 


Meeting the Challenge 


Now, as to the underdeveloped 
areas: In considering the complex 
task of meeting the Soviet chal- 
lenge in these countries, we 
should never lose sight of the fact 
that the accomplishment of 
Communist designs will depend 
much less upon the volume of 
Soviet aid and trade than upon 
the political and economic health 
of the newly-developing countries 
and of the entire Free World. This 
is fundamental. 

Experience has taught us that 
Communist power will flow wher- 
ever there is real or apparent 
weakness. Our answer to the 
Soviet challenge must be to help 
the peoples of the newly-develop- 
ing nations to realize their 
potential for economic progress 
under free institutions. We must 
be steadfast in our purpose of 
building a sound and expanding 
Free World economy in which 
these countries will find their 
greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancement. We seek to achieve 
this goal in two ways: through 
international economic and finan- 
cial institutions and programs in 
which all Free World countries 
collaborate, and through our own 
program, principally those con- 
ducted under the Mutua] Security 
Program and the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

In pursuing these twin 
to our goal, we must 

(1) Continue, without any in- 
terruption for lack of adequate 
resources, the vigorous operations 
of our own new Development 
Loan Fund, which provides a 
flexible source of financing and 
a very special hope to the less 
developed nations in building the 
basic and productive facilities 
needed for economic growth. 

(2) Continue our program of 
military assistance and defense 
support, to provide a shield of 
security from outside aggression 
and internal subversion behind 
which the governments of the 
newly-developing countries can 
work at the primary task of im- 
proving the well-being of their 
peoples. 

(3) Continue to work with the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund, 
which are now expanding their 
resources. These institutions have 
come to occupy a key position in 
the structure of Free World eco- 
nomic cooperation by mobilizing 
the resources of many countries 
for the purpose of sound economic 
development and protection 
against serious temporary drains 
on foreign exchange. 

(4) Continue the active and 
time-tested lending operations of 
the Export-Import Bank. 

(5) Intensify our participation 
in programs of technical coopera- 
tion, to help provide the basic 
management and technical skills 
which are lacking in all of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

(6) Take a leading part in re- 
ducing barriers to svorld trade 
through our own example and 
through such multilateral instru- 


paths 
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ments as the General Agreement 
mn Tariffs and Trade. 


(7) Continue to extend sym- 
pathetic and open-minded consid- 
eration to the problems which the 
less developed nations face as a 
result of price fluctuations in their 
raw material exports. Such price 
fluctuations can, and have, wiped 
out many of the benefits to the 
less developed countries from 
Western economic assistance. 


(8) Promote and _ strengthen 
collaboration between government 
and private enterprise in order to 
put the unmatched financial and 
management resources of Ameri- 
can private business to work on a 
mutually profitable basis in the 
newly-emerging nations. 

Finally, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that our own economic 
health and growth is the single 
most important element in 
posture vis-a-vis Communist eco- 
nomic expansion. 

We can and must find ways to 
increase our own economic prog- 
ress. The present rate’ of growth 
in our economy is simply not good 
enough. We must devote our very 
best brains to finding ways of 
stimulating growth while main- 
taining the basic stability and 
value of our currency. Unless we 
do so in a more purposeful fash- 
ion, we shall weaken our capacity 
to provide the leadership which 
the Free World so urgently ex- 
pects of us. 

By accelerating our domestic 
growth we shall make important 
strides toward meeting the Soviet 
challenge in the underdeveloped 
and largely uncommitteed nations. 
Because of our intimate links with 
them, American economic growth 
will inevitably react favorably on 
their development. Unlike the ef- 
fects of Soviet expansion, the 
benefits of our growth and pros- 
perity are transmitted through 
normal trade and private capital 
ehannels to all nations which par- 
ticipate with us in the Free World 
multilateral economic system. 


A Powerful Example 


The example of purposeful eco- 
nomic growth under free institu- 
tions will also have a far-reaching 
political and psychological effect 
abroad. It will serve to deflate the 
Soviet line that Communism rep- 
resents the “wave of the future.” 
Most importantly, it will demon- 
strate to the peoples of the newly- 
emerging nations that their aspir- 
ations can best be achieved in a 
free society. 

What, after all, is our national 
purpose in promoting increased 
trade, in expanding private Amer- 
ican investment abroad, in ex- 
tending technical and financial 
assistance through our Mutual Se- 
curity Program? 

It is a broad purpose and is not 
solely confined to furthering eco- 
nomic development as such. For 
productive capacity and techno- 
logical skills do not of themselves 
bring about the full development 
of a free civilization in which the 
individual can realize his poten- 
tial for spiritual growth. We need 
only recall that Soviet Russia, 
Communist China, and other bloc 
nations possess these material as- 
sets in varying degrees. i 

Our interest lies also in the de- 
velopment of free political insti- 
tutions, of respect for law, of re- 
gard for human decency. We seek 
to accomplish this by helping the 
new nations to advance toward 
modern economic and political 
status while, at the same time, 
maintaining their independence 
and assuring the possibility of an 
evolution which safeguards the 
liberty of the individual. 

In this way, we move closer to 
our national goal of living pros- 
perously among friendly nations 
in a world ruled by law where 
man can live in peace with justice. 


Walter W. Blair 


Walter W. Blair passed away 
May 4 at the age of 76 following a 
leng illness. Prior to his retire- 
ment he had been a Vice-Presi- 
dent of D. H. Blair & Co., Ine. 
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NSTA 1959 MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE 


Appointment of the 1959 Municipal Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Traders Association, Inc. has been announced by 


Lester J. Thorsen, President. 


William Perry Brown of Newman, Brown & Co., New Orleans 
La., past President of NSTA, was named Chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Parks B. Pedrick, Jr. of Howard, 


Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New Or- 


leans, Vice-Chairman. 
The Municipal Committee 


oi NSTA members throughout the country who 
have the responsibility of watching national 
and local legislation which may affect mu- 
nicipal securities traded on the Over-the- 
Over $18 billion worth of 
local government securities are 
market, 
schools, parks, roads, hospitals, slum clearance, 
ports, buildings, bridges, tunnels, sewers, etc. 
Legislation ana activities affecting such mu- 
nicipal bonds are reported by the Municipal 
Committee to the NSTA for appropriate 


Counter Market. 
state and 
traded 


annually in this 


recommendations and action. 
Other 


members of the committee 


is composed 


to finance 





Wm. Perry Brown 
are: 


George M. Wood, Jr., George M. Wood & Co., Montgomery, Ala.; 
Elmer G. Longwell, Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo.: David A. 
Haley, Harkness & Hill, Inc., Boston, Mass.; John M. Heimer- 
dinger, Jr., Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Taylor B. Almon, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas; 
Frederick C. Beil, Jr., Beil & Hough, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla.: 


J. W. Means, First Southeastern Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 


Russell M. 


Ergood, Jr., Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.: H. Frank Burk- 
holder, Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn.: Milton E. 
Reiner, Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Ed Vallely, John 


Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Ill.: James Musson, Phelps, Fenn & Co. 
New York, N. Y.; Alphonse J. Grun, First National Bank of Min- 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Earl W. Godbold, Dempsey- 


neapolis, 
Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


? 


Great Wave of Prosperity 
Seen Under Way by Analyst 


Investment securities analyst explains why he believes a great 
wave of prosperity is now underway. Mr. Bernheimer is con- 
vinced automated companies will benefit most in the end, and 
their employees and investors will receive greater wages, 
profits and dividends than non-automated competing companies. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 

During the years since World 
War II American industry has 
been in a hand-to-mouth psychol- 
ogy as far as plant-building and 
modernization are concerned. 

The situation has recently 
changed to one of forward looking 
and planning. According to their 
12th annual survey of Business 
Spending Plans as reported by 
McGraw-Hill almost 7 billion dol- 
lars of the 10-12 billion that 
manufacturing companies planned 
to spend in 1959 will be used for 
making their factories more effi- 
cient by use of cost-cutting and 
labor -saving devices including 
automation. 

This will have a great influence 
on labor and labor unions. During 
the past centuries the guilds and 
labor unions have almost invari- 
ably opposed any new method of 
doing a job in the tried and true 
way for fear that machines would 
displace personnel. To a certain 
degree I think that fear was jus- 
tified. However, because of the 
increased output due to mass pro- 
duction, the price of the item 
made was generally able to be re- 
duced which would create a much 
larger demand for same and this 
would mean greatly expanded 
sales and scope of operations. 


Aiding the Unemployed 
The future for most presently 
employed workers in manufac- 


turing seems assured and raises in 
basic pay would seem reasonable. 
Exactly the opposite is the situ- 
ation for the unemployed person 
whom the government will have 
to take care of until industry (es- 
pecially 


new industries now in 





the making on the drawing 
boards) can take up the slack 
of unemployment. 

One good feature of the entire 
situation is that most of the ser- 
vice industries will not be greatly 
affected because automation can 
hardly take hold in let us say the 
shoe-repairing business, TV or 
radio service, sales of all kinds, 
medical, dental, legal or account- 
ing professions or a myriad of 
other lines. 

Naturally those companies who 
concentrate on automatic machin- 
ery will benefit most in the end. 
Their workers will be better paid 
than those of competing compa- 
nies in the same business and in 
addition they will be able to show 
greater profits and dividends for 
their stockholders. 

GERALD G. BERNHEIMER 
Chief Investment Analyst 
D. F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc. 
42 Broadway 

New York 4, N. Y. 


Coast Exch. Member 


The election of Claude M. Mc- 
Donald representing the firm of 
McDonald, Evans & Co, to mem- 
bership in the Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange through the purchase of 
a membership in the Los Angeles 
Division has been announced by 
Thomas P. Phelan, Division Presi- 
dent. 

McDonald, Evans & Co., with 
headquarters office in Kansas 
City, Missouri, maintains branches 
in Wichita and Pittsburg, Kansas, 
and St. Joseph, Missouri. The firm 
was first organized in 1935 and 
has been in continuous operation 
at the same address in Kansas 
City since that time. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corne 


DUTTON 


Don’t Be A Bailout 


During the past few months 
certain “glamour” stocks have 
been marked up vigorously in 
price to levels that are beginning 
to look suspiciously like someone 
is going to latch onto them and 
wish they hadnt’. It could be 
something like the last man on 
the totem pole for the fellow that 
gets caught. As this column is 
being prepared (Thursday May 
7) it may be that the long over- 
due shakeout of certain high-fly- 
ing market favorities that are 
selling on a scarcity basis, and 
also a “fear of inflation psychol- 
ogy,” is nearer than we might 
guess. At any rate, there is one 
rule that holds good in such mar- 
kets. Don’t encourage your good 
retail clients to step in and put 
a bucket under someone else’s 
overpriced stocks just because 
they have declined a few points 
from a recent high, and you hap- 
pen to have an indication from 
your customers that they have 
had an interest at a lower level in 
that particular security. 


A Matter of Judgment 


It is not the intention of this 
column to give trading advice to 
salesmen or investors, but it is 
never-the-less important that 
salesmen of securities guide their 
clients as to sound procedures 
when certain stocks become toppy 
and uninformed buying is taking 
the play from investor and pro- 
fessional alike. Here is just one 
instance of what we have in mind. 
During the past four months the 
stock of a very sound commercial 
bank in a growing area has 
moved steadily upward from 39 
to a recent high of 65. Traded in 
the Over-the-Counter Market, I 
have followed the buying and 
selling very closely. I have had 
institutional orders for this stock 
in the 50’s that I could not fill 
because of the scarcity of the 
offerings. Substantial purchases, 
however, were made for some ac- 
counts in the low and middle 40’s. 
As this stock has advanced in 
price the bidding has become 
more aggressive. However, in the 
55 to 60 level the institutional 
bidding slumped off markedly. 
From 60 to 65 I believe the stock 
was marked up on small volume. 

As May 7 was the first market 
session in months where a sizable 
decline in stock prices took place 
on the exchanges the “Counter” 
market naturally reflected this 
uneasiness. This bank stock was 
offered at 66 in the morning and 
offerings became more general 
at the 63 level by late afternoon. 
The stock that is in the hands of 
professional traders and in posi- 
tion accounts is no doubt now 
looking for a place to go. If you 
have some customers that re- 
cently bid you 63 in a situation 
similar to this, it would be my 
guess that you could do a better 
job for them by waiting to see 
which way the wind is blowing, 
rather than to step in here and 
guess that you have a bargain. 
The odds would be against it. 


Customer Expects Timing to 
Be Favorable 


I believe that the best sales- 
manship in the world will not 
keep your customers for you un- 
less you help them obtain good 
performance from their selections 
and also their timing. I have 
heard the argument that a good 
investment should be bought 
when you have the money. Up to 
a point this is so, but your cus- 
tomer won't appreciate your lack 
of skill and market judgment if 
you put his funds into a stock 10 
points or more above where he 
could eventually buy it a few 
weeks or a month after you have 
made the purchase for him. There 


are accounts that can scale their 
purchases, but most investors are 
from one hundred to a few hun- 
dred share buyers and the aver- 
age salesman does business pri- 
marily with Middle Bracket Joe 
not High Bracket Moe. 

There is a true saying in the 
market place that there is more 
distribution going on (10% to 
20%) from a stock’s high than 
when it sold at the top of its price 
range. At any rate, my point for 
this week is simply this—it is 
better to step aside and let prices 
settle, and the dust clear away, 
before you too eagerly jump im 
and try to buy that stock that got 
away from you during the past 
few months just because it is now 
a few points off from its high of 
recent days. I have the suspiciom 
that some of the recent prices paid. 
for certain high flying stocks may 
not be duplicated for some time 
to come. Why not play it safe. 

By protecting your customer’s. 
interest you protect your owm 
You may not be able to outguess 
the market but you don’t have to 
be a “patsy” either. 


13 Cooperatives Banks. 
To Sell Debentures 


A public issue of $130 milliom 
collateral trust debentures of the 
13 Banks for Cooperatives is being 
arranged for sale today (May 14) 
according to John T. Knox, fiscak 
agent of the Banks. 

These debentures will be sold 
at par and will mature in six 
months. The interest rate will be 
announced on the offering date. 
Proceeds from the sale of this issue 
will be used to redeem the $97% 
million of 342% debentures ma= 
turing June 1, and for lendi 
operations. The joint and seve 
obligations of the 13 banks, this 
new issue of debentures will be 
offered through Mr. Knox, with 
the assistance of a nationwide 
group of security dealers. 


Rose Branch in Brunswick 


BRUNSWICK, Ga.—Reuben 
Rose & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 502 Gloucester Street un- 
der the management of James 
Wentz and Guida G. Odom. 


Opens Boston Office 
BOSTON, Mass.— Winslow, 
Cohu & Stetson Incorporated has 
opened a branch office at 79 Milk 
Street under the management of 
Richard B. Deyle. 


Trachtman Statistical Mgr. 
For Steiner, Rouse Co. 


Jack Trachtman has been ap— 
pointed manager of the statistical 
department of Steiner, Rouse & 
Co., 19 Rector Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Western States Inv. Co. 


PASADENA, Calif.—Cooper P. 
Matthews is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 56 
South Lake Street under the firm 
name of Western Staies Invest- 
ment Company. 


Brandenburg to Admit 


Brandenburg & Co., 100 Broad~ 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, om 
May ‘7th will admit Gerald ML 
Bregman to partnership. Mr. 
Bregman will become a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Samuel Englander 
Samuel Englander, President of 
Englander & Co., Inc., New York 

City, passed away on May 1. 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 


Niagara Mohawk Power is one of the largest distributors of 
electricity in the United States, its 1958 output almost equaling 
that of Consolidated Edison, the largest utility as measured by 
revenues. It serves an area in New York State with a population 
of 3,100,000 extending from Albany to Buffalo, including the large 
upstate cities with the exception of Rochester. 


industries in the area include aluminum and other metal 
pfoducts, automobiles, cement, chemicals, electric equipment, pulp 
aid paper, textiles, food products, etc. There are also important 
farming and resort areas. Revenues are about 80% electric and 
20% gas. Industrial sales account for about 36% of electric rev- 
enues, residential and rural 32%, commercial 18%, etc. A substan- 
tial amount of power is sold to other utilities and to municipalities; 
nearly half of this power went to Consolidated Edison last year, 
arid New York State E. & G. also took a substantial amount. 


Despite loss of industrial business in the last two years, the 
company has continued its heavy expansion program, spending 
over $100 million annually in 1957, 1958 and also in 1959. This and 
rélated information was set forth by President Earle J. Machoid in 
the course of a recent address before a group in Syracuse, N. Y. 

About 62% of the energy produced in the q@mpany’s own 
plants is from steam and the remainder from hydro, The company 
récently added two 210,000 kw. steam units at its Huntley Station 
at Buffalo, bringing the plant’s total capacity to over one million 

watts, and is completing two more 210,000 kw. units at Dun- 

rk. The two units at Huntley will use only 68/100 of a pound of 
coal per kwh. compared with over a pound of coal required by 
units built before World War II. This increase in efficiency was 
needed to help offset the increased price of coal, which now aver- 
ages about $9.50 per ton compared with only $3.68 in 1940. 


The company is also adding some hydro power of its own, 

and will buy substantial amounts from the New York State Power 

ty. A 1700 kw. plant is under construction near Utica— 

seventh hydro station built since the war. Moreover, the com- 

pany expects to buy all the power made available by the Power 

ar of the State of New York from the St. Lawrence and 

Zata River projects. It has contracted for 115,000 kw. firm 

er the St. Lawrence project plus any extra power avail- 

; this is distributed to some 400,000 rural and domestic electric 

in the Central and Eastern divisions, any savings real- 

being passed on to customers through credits on their bills. 

credits, which are based on the saving in cost of power from 

Lawrence as compared with company power, have averaged 

12 mills per kwh. The difference in costs is due to the fact that 

St. Lawrence project pays no taxes and was financed with tax- 
free bonds at a relatively low interest cost. 


In addition to the firm power from Niagara River, which will 
amount to 445,000 kw., probably beginning in 1961, Niagara Mo- 
hawk will receive a substantial share of the remaining output, 
since “preference” power for publicly-owned systems such as mu- 
nicipalities, co-ops, etc. is limited to one-half the total output of 
the project. The company also expects to serve as a principal 
transmission agency to deliver Niagara power to most of the 
project’s marketing area. 


The company suffered a very severe loss in the summer of 
1956 when its big Schoellkopf hydro plant was substantially de- 
stroyed in a rockslide at Niagara Falls. The output of this plant 
was largely 25-cycle power used by industrial companies near 
Niagara. With a big shortage of this kind of power, the company 
was forced to buy 25-cycle electricity from the Hydro Electric 
Commission of Ontario, and the cost of such power has probably 
—, much higher than anticipated, due to unfavorable hydro 
conditions in Canada and other factors. In order to help the com- 
_— pay for these extra costs, the State Public Service Commis- 

granted the company a rate increase of about $6.7 million in 
the latter part of 1957. In June, 1958, the company applied for a 
further increase of about $10.5 million. There was some opposition 
by industrial customers to this latter increase and the Commission 
has not yet handed down its decision. Should the requested rate 
increase be received in full, it would be equivalent to about 40c a 
share 6h the common stock. 

It is understood that the industrial companies will eventually 
convert to 60-cycle power and that their requirements can then be 
taken care of with power to be obtained from the Niagara River 
Project of the State Authority. 

The adverse effect on earnings of having to buy special 
power from Canada is obvious. Last year the company bought 
about 24 billion kwh (about 14% of its total output) from the 

dro- Power Commission at a cost of about $9.2 million. 

power thus cost about 3.9 mills per kwh compared with a cost 

less than a mill for the company’s own hydro power, and 4.8 
Mills On steam power. It is to be hoped that the Public Service 
Commission will recognize the handicap thus imposed on earnings 
and will grant the requested rate increases. 


ae company’s industrial sales declined from 10.6 billion kwh 
in to 79 billion last year, presumably due to two factors— 
the recession in the heavy industries last year, and some loss of 
to the State Authority, which has contracted to sell 
blocks of power to aluminum producers and General 
Residential and commercial sales have, however, con- 
tintied to gain steadily. Gas sales have made an especially good 
record, increasing about 58% since 1954. 
In 1950 Niagara Mohawk system integration was completed 
and the new common stock was distributed to the public. Share 
a in that year were $1.96 but in the following year declined 


Moderate increases occurred in each of the four following 

— but the loss of the hydro plant reduced earnings in the 
ensuing years, only $1.91 being reported in 1957. With the 
rate increase in 1958 equivalent to about 27 cents a share, earnings 
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increased 21 cents to $2.12 (which, however, would be reduced to 
$1.96 if the convertible debenture 4°%%s should be fully converted). 
The company earned only about 5.6% on average investment last 
year (including tax savings from accelerated depreciation), com- 
pared with 5.3% in the previous year, indicating the need for a 


further increase in rates. 


At the current price around 40, the stock yields 414% 


and 


sells at nearly 19 times 1958 share earnings. 


Continued from first page 


Tell the People About Their. . 
Stake in Dollar's Integrity 


prising that the most recent con- 
sumer survey, by the Federal Re- 
serve, showed that more than 60% 
of our people look for higher 
prices in the coming year. That, 
incidentally, compares with a fig- 
ure of 15% in 1954. 

What lies in back of this change 
in attitude? What are the possible 
consequences if nothing is done 
about it? And what can we 
do to help alter the picture? These 
are all questions about which I 
should like to deal with in this 
paper. 


Deceptive Breathing Spell 

I believe a number of develop- 
ments in recent years have acted 
to produce the changed attitudes 
with regard to the dollar. First, 
of course, none of us can be un- 
aware of what has happened to 
prices. We run into it every time 
we turn around —in the clothes 
we buy, the cars we run, the re- 
pairs to the homes we own; The 
cold statistics show that today’s 
dollar is worth lesss than half that 
of 20 years ago, True, much of 
this deterioration was due to the 
war and was unavoidable. But 
it’s the record of recent years that 
has provided the most disturbing 
evidence; the rise in living costs 
from .1955 to 1957 and even in the 
early stages of the past recession. 
Recently we have had a breath- 
ing spell, but even here appear- 
ances can be somewhat deceptive. 
The overall indexes show no 
change in wholesale prices in the 
past year, but if you take out farm 
products, industrial prices exhibit 
an advance of about 2%. 

But every bit as important as 
the record have been the pres- 
sures that have acted to produce 
it. Two developments, in particu- 
lar, have burned themselves in- 
delibly into the public mind. One 
has been the image of labor, 
strong in its organization and con- 
tinuously pushing wage costs 
higher. And the second has been 
the performance of government, 
with budgets seemingly under no 
effective control. 

Nothing has been more condu- 
cive to inflation, in my judgment, 
than the persistent tendency of 
wages to outrun gains in produc- 
tivity. Here I can do no better 
than let the facts speak for them- 
selves. Over the past decade the 
rise in wage rates, including 
fringe benefits, has averaged 
about 5% a year. Productivity, on 
the other hand, has increased no 
more than 3% a year — and this 
due largely to the tremendous 
investment in machinery § and 
equipment, which, in the final an- 
alysis, is chiefly responsible for 
our greater output per man hour. 
It’s little wonder then, that man- 
agements have been impelled to 
resort to higher prices. And no 
less significant has been the set- 
ting, the environment in which 
these changes have occurred: a 
bargaining process in which one 
side has enjoyed special benefits 
conferred by law — a law which 
protects and abets job featherbed- 
ding, itself uneconomic, and in- 
deed morally indefensible, and 
still other labor practices which 
interfere with the process of pass- 
ing on savings to the consumer. 
Most of us would agree to the 
desirability for higher wages over 
a period of time. But improve- 
ments in living standards can only 
come out of increased production 


—they can’t be fashioned out. of 
mere pieces of paper. 


Non-Defense Spending Rise 

Likewise the performance of 
government in the past several 
years has hardly encouraged those 
who would seek fisca] stability. 
Here we are, in a year of mount- 
ing prosperity, running a deficit 
of close to $12 billion. And in the 
coming year, despite the valiant 
efforts of the President, .we- are 
in real danger of continuing to 
operate in the red to some extent 
~in a period, incidentally, when 
business volume is likely to reach 
an all-time peak. 

Again it isn’t only the fact of 
deficit spending, but the roots 
from which it stems::' I realize it 
is fashionable to blame our budget 
problems on the high-cost of de- 
fense and foreign aid. ‘But how 
many of us appreciate that in the 
past five years, almost 60%; of the 
rise in government expenditures 
has gone for non-defense—a total 
increase of $8.5 billion. During 
this time expenditures for foreign 


aid have actually been. reduced.- 


But outlays for farm assistance 
have increased by $2.5 billion; aid 
to veterans by $1 billion; and 
assistance for housing and public 
welfare generally by no less -than 
$2 billion. 

I am afraid that one of our truly 
serious problems today is the ten- 
dency for more and more of our 
people to look to government for 
subsidy and relief. And it isn’t 
only the farmer or the veteran 
who are the sole offenders. The 
tendency has even spread to busi- 
ness. Witness the subsidies to 
transportation, to housing, and to 
small business generally. 

More than a: fiscal problem -is 
involved here—tied in with it, too, 
is our whole way of life. We must 
vigorously oppose the _ present 
trend of running to Washington 
for aid through a new agency or 
governmental bank whenever any 
segment of our economy develops 
a disturbing sygaptom... What we 
need is more agencies and banks 
dedicated to individual initiative 
and backed by commence sense. 


Passion for Security 


Today, it seems to me, there is 
a growing passign for security, for 
the sure thing—even to the sacri- 
fice of individual freedom. The 
farm program is a good example. 
It started with simple price sup- 
ports. Then we, found ourselves 
curtailing marketing and, finally, 
production. And the first thing 
we know, the Mdividual himself 
has fallen und€@r insidious. gov- 
ernment controkchained by sub- 
sidies which some have come to 
regard as essential to their.live- 
lihood. 

I can’t help 
the lessons the historians have 
handed down Fegarding ancient 
Greece, whose philosophers first 
set forth the al of personal 
freedom and a#§relation. to .the 
state. In the Bnd, one historian 
has said recent; the Greeks came 
to-want security, more than they 
wanted freedom, they wanted a 
comfortable lifé*and they lost all: 
security, comfort and freedom. 
When the Greeks finally desired 
not to give to*the state, but for 
the state to give to them, when 
the freedom they wanted most was 
freedom from responsibility, then 


but be reminded ‘of 
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Greece ceased to be free. What a 
great challenge this is to America. 

These are the reasons, then, 
that our people have come to an- 
ticipate a degree of inflation: not 
only the record of the past, but 
a vague fear that perhaps, indi- 
vidually and collectively, the sense 
of responsibility that has charac- 
terized our society, and made it 
strong, is now weakening. 

Then, too, I believe our people 
are confused by the fact that there 
are those among us who argue 
that a little bit of inflation may 
actually be a good thing. Just a 
month ago I was at the Reserve 
City Bankers’ meeting at Boca 
Raton, where we listened to both 
Dr. Sumner Slichter and Dr. Wil- 
helm Vocke, former head of the 
German Central Bank. It was 
quite a session! Dr. Slichter, of 
course, presented his well-known 
argument in support of creeping 
inflation, while Dr. Vecke pic- 
tured for us, in detail, the terrible 
consequences -of the German in- 
flation—the suffering, the inequi- 
ties, and the moral blight it placed 
on Germany. 


Hits Creeping Inflation Argument 

I must admit it is hard for me to 
appreciate Dr. Slichter’s argument: 
why inflation at a rate of 3% 
each year apparently is all right, 
but a rate of 5% would be down- 
right dangerous, Simple arithme- 
tic tells us that 3° in 1940 would 
have grown on a. compounded 
basis to a rate in excess of 5% of 
the base- period today. Over a 
working lifetime, the value of 
money would: be cut in half, and 
inflation, ..that invisible _ thief, 
would have robbed a-_lafge section 
of our population. But even aside 
from this, it is clear to me that 
creeping inflation is something 
that we, as a nation, simply can- 
not afford. 

We can’t afford creeping infla- 
tion for two compelling reasons: 
first, the positive harm that it 
would do to our domestic econ- 
omy: and secondly, the profound 
impact it would have on our world: 
position. 

Dr. Slichter has argued that it 
is possible to have creeping in- 
flation without such inflation de- 
generating into a gallop. I find 
this very hard to accept. There 
may have been times in the past 
when prices crept ahead without 
any acceleration. But those were 
days when people did not expect 
inflation; indeed, their actions 
were tempered with a realization 
that a readjustment in values 
would inevitably occur if prices 
moved ahead too fast. Today, as 
I indicated, the situation is dif- 
ferent. Once people begin to ex- 
pect inflation and to act on it, 
they create the very excesses we 
seek to avoid. Stock prices are 
bid up; government bonds get into 
trouble; and people rush into real 
estate. Even business begins to 
make investments too far ahead. 
Why wait to build a new plant 
when it may cost up 50% more 
in a few years? As a matter of 
fact, inflation can be much like 
the use of drugs: it may give you 
a great lift : temporarily, but the 
end result is likely to be severe 
coHapse —a prolonged period of 
unemployment while business and 
the economy works off the ex- 
cesses. We can’t afford that. 

Nor can we bask in inflation 
and still hope to hold our world 
position. This past year has been 
a great one to throw light on some 
of our more vulnerable spots. For 
one thing, we ran a deficit in our 
balance of payments with other 
countries of $3.4 billion. Some 
$2.3 billion of this took the form 
of a Joss of gold, while the rest 
was added to liquid balances and 
short-term investment held in our 
country by foreigners (which now 
total. about $16 -billion).  More- 
over, we are not out of the woods 
on this matter yet. 


Tough Foreign Competition 

The reasons for this problem in 
our balance of payments are com- 
plex. They are related in part 
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to the extent of our political com- 
mitments abroad, which require 
large outlays for military bases 
and foreign aid. But tied in’ also 
has been the growing difficulty 
we have experienced in export 
markets. In 1958 our exports fell 
by more than $3 billion. All of 
you probably have run up against 
cases where we have priced our- 
selves out of important world 
markets. Bethlehem Steel at Spar- 
rows Point used to ship a lot more 
to Latin-America then they do to- 
day. As a matter of fact, more 
than half of the barbed wire now 
being used in our own country 
comes from abroad. Or, take the 
story Roger Blough tells, of the 
industrious Japanese who buy 
scrap metal here in the United 
States, haul it back to their mills 
in the Orient, manufacture it into 
finished products and ship it back 
across the wide Pacific to under- 
sell American producers by such 
wide margins as $29 a ton on rein- 
forcing bars. We can hardly com- 
pete in Latin-America when for- 
eign producers undersell us in our 
own front 

This same problem can be found 
in machinery, textiles and many 
other lines. And the long decline 


, r 
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in our farm markets is a story 
unto itseli. Moreover, all this 
comes at ; ne when foreign pro- 
ducers are moving into a stronger 
position lot Only producers in 
Western Europe, but the Com- 
munists in Russia and China as 
well. And it’s happening: also in 
the face of a growing need on our 
own part for many imports: raw 
materials like iron ore, copper and 
even oil. 

I'm not sure we: yet realize 
how tough our foreign competition 
may turn out to be. The new 
European Common Market will 


have a population about as large 


as our own. Companies in that 
area now have up-to-date equip- 
ment and the latest technicai 


know-how, and their wage scale 
is no more than a third of ours. 
It’s no surprise, then, that many 
American companies are estab- 
lishing new tacilities in the Com- 
mon Market or expanding old 
ones, both to serve customers in 


that area and to employ it as-a 
base for exports. 
All this is bound to cut into 


shipments from our own country. 
And it’s one more reason—and a 
very vital one — why this nation 
cannot afford inflation in any 
form or any degree. 


The General and the Dollar 

Along this same line, I was very 
interested in a report which our 
Chairman. gon J. McCloy, recent- 
ly brought back from a trip _to 
Europe. He was over there as a 
member of the President’s Special 
Committee investigating foreign 
aid, and the Committee had been 
meeting with the Generals at 
NATO. During this conference 
one of the Generals—a foreigne! 
—asked about the possibility of 
inflation in. America, about the 
future of the dollar. Mr. McCloy, 
of course, expressed surprise that 
such a question should be asked. 
But the General returned a very 
interesting. answer. He said there 
was a direct relationship between 
the physical defense of the United 
States andthe soundess of its cur- 
rency—that a weak currency’sug- 
‘gested a weak country, either in 
resolution or physical resources, 
and that such a country might be 
judged not fit to lead an alliance. 
Furthermore, he pointed out that 
the economic stake of Europe in 
the United States is so great that 
any suggestion that the dollar 
might be slipping produced a 
sense of uneasiness and insecurity, 
which also was damaging to the 
alliance. 

Certainly we have had a small 
taste this past year of what might 
happen if people abroad ever 
‘should lose confidence in the dol- 
lar; if they ever came to believe 
that the United States was inca- 


pable of managing its economic 
affairs. The high esteem in which 


the American economy has been 
held could be seriously. under- 
mined. We could see pressure on 
the dollar develop, and the neces- 
sity for counter-measures which 


none of us would relish—counter- 


measures* which would pose a 
major headache for banks, among 
others—-including loss of deposits, 
a severe tightening of credit, and 
a continuing decline in bond 
prices—all of this would have an 
impact on our world position, in- 
cluding our defense alliances. 


I do not expect this to happen. 
I don't expect it to happen be- 
cause ‘I, for one, believe that we 
can lick this problem of inflation, 
ereeping or otherwise. But that 
is where the bankers come in, 
The problem can’t be licked un- 
less-our people fully understand 
what-is at stake—what the nature 
of the problem is—and then are 
willing to act-on it. The present 
case of the budget is a good ex- 
ample. The budget can be bal- 
anced, -and witpout sacrificing 
anything vital in the process. But 
the President, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, can’t do the 
full job himself. He needs the 
backing of: the American people 
—people who grasp the essentials 
of the problem, and then let their 
Congressmen know they support 
the President one hunared per- 
cent. 


Offers a Suggestion 

Bankers! not only are pankers, 
but are leaders and responsible 
citizens in communities as well. 
It is up to trhem—and I would 
add, to business generally — to 
take the initiative in alerting the 
American people to the challenge 
confronting the dollar, and indeed 


the American way of life. We 
cannot sit at -home night after 
night and leave unanswered the 


efforts of those who would direct 
our economy on to a new and 
alien path. 

This is ‘@ huge and difficult 
task, so much so that it is beyond 
the cabability of any single group 
of mer: Like all important objec- 
tives, it’ requires thought and or- 
ganizatioty. What is needed in 
effeet is‘ a new attituage on the 
part of Susiness toward its role 
in the affairs of the community, 
state and. local as well as national. 
Businessmen cannot stand aloof 
and expe+t the environment in 
which: they operate to remain 
unchallenged and unchanged. 
Businessmen, too, must enter in- 
creasingly into the debates and 
management of affairs at all lev- 
els of “the’ community. 

A number .of companies are be- 
coming acutely conscious of this 
need... S6me have adopted pro- 
grams designed to encourage their 
employees to assume greater 
leadership in their communities. 
You may find these programs of 
help to one’s own thinking, and I 
urge all. to examine them. In our 
own bank, we have designated 
one of the top officers in our Per- 
sonnel- Department to be a coun- 
selor gn. community activities. It 
is his responsibility to know a 
great deal about the practical side 
of cojamunity leadership — what 
organizations. are effective, what 
needs, to, be done, and how the 
individual. can be helpful and in- 
fluential. All this activity, of 
course, is’ on a voluntary basis. 
it is ndjipartisan so far as politi- 
‘cal ‘affiliation is concerned. And 
we are finding a growing interest 
in. it among the people on our 
staff..." 


Heartened by Events Abroad 


I have no doubt about the abil- 
ity of the United States to cope 
with inflation—and to handle it 
in a manner in keeping with our 
long tradition. It is interesting to 
see how many countries today are 
turning away from planning by 
the state and relying more and 
more on the market place—Ar- 
gentina, France, and even the 
Scandinavian countries in some 
degree. Lighting the path for all, 
of course, is the inspiring example 
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of postwar Germany. We _ too 
must pay heed, once again, to the 
old economic laws, proven by 
decades of hard experience — in 
our relations with the farmer, 
with the worker, and in the man- 
agement of government. 

Often before, the American 
people have faced great chal- 
lenges. Once they have been 
given all the facts, they have 
never failed to respond to them. 
It is up to us, the business com- 
munity, to get out and give our 
people the facts. Surely nothing 
is more important, more vital to 
our fuiure, than this call to action. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Elects Officers 


Edward C. Werle has been re- 
elected to serve a second one-year 
term as Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
Annual elec- 
tions have 
been held 
since 1817 
when the Ex- 
change, then 
in its 25th 
year, adopted 
a formal con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Werle, a 
partner in the 
firm of John- 
son & Wood, 
began his ca- 
reer as a page 





Edward C. Werle 


boy with the 
New York Stock Exchange in 
1919. He joined Johnson & Wood 


in 1924 and became a partner in 
1940. He has been a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1950, a Governor since 1953, 
and Vice-Chairman in 1956 and 
1957. Previously, he was elected 
Governor ot the American Stock 
Exchange in 1944, Vice-Chairman 
two years later, and Chairman in 
1947. Thus he is the only man to 
serve as Chairman of both Ex- 
changes. 

Six new Governors were elected 
for three-year terms: 

Peter Ball, senior partner of 
Ball, Burge & Kraus (Cleveland) 
and a former Governor of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers. 

Walter N. Frank, a member of 
the Exchange since March 1937 
and a partner in Marcus & Com- 
pany (New York City). 

Joseph A. Martin, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the Exchange since July 
1945 and a partner in Gaines & 
Co. (New York City) since August 
1945. He is a Governor of the As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange 
Firms. 

Clifford P. McKinney, manag- 
ing partner in G. H. Walker & Co. 
(St. Louis). He has been active 
in the Stock Exchange community 
since 1942. 

Frank L. Newburger, Jr., senior 
partner in Newburger & Co. 
(Philadelphia), and a Governor of 
the Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock 
Exchange. He was President of 
that Exchange from March 1954 
to March 1957. 

Robert L. Stott, Exchange mem- 
ber since December 1929, and 
partner in Wagner, Stott & Co. 
(New York City). Mr. Stott was 
Chairman of the Exchange from 
May 1941 to May 1943 and an Ex- 
change Governor for twelve years. 


Four Governors were re-elected 
to serve three-year terms: 


George F. Hackl, Jr. of Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds; H. Van Brunt 
McKeever of Goodbody & Co.:; 
Walter Maynard of Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.; and Charles L. 
Morse; Jr. of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., all of New York City. 

Total membership of the Board 
is 33, including the Exchange 
President, G. Keith Funston, and 


three Governors appointed speci- 
fically to represent the public. 
The following Trustees of the 
Gratuity Fu:.d, from which pay- 
ments are made to the families of 
deceased members 
change, 


of the Ex- 
were re-elected: William 





Shippen Davis of Blair S. Wil- 
liams & Co.; John M. Young of 
Morgan Stanley & Co., for three- 
year terms; and William K. 
Beckers of Spencer Trask & Co. 
for one year. 


Elected to the 1960 Nominating 
Committee were: James Campbell, 
Jr. of Marks and Campbell; Brit- 
tin C. Eustis of Spencer Trask & 
Co.; Robert J. Jacobson of Ben- 
jamin Jacobson & Sons; Robert C. 
Johnson of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Hudson B. Lemkau of Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Allan H. Mc- 
Alpin, Jr. of Wood, Walker & Co.; 
Harold C. Mayer of Bear, Stearns 
& Co.; Alexander R. Piper of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
and James J. Watson of Horn- 
blower & Weeks. 


L. Higginson Correspondent 

Lee Higginson Corporation, 20 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have announced that 
Birely & Company has been ap- 
pointed their correspondents in 
the District of Columbia. 


Now With Illinois Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. Herbert C. 
Keller has become associated with 
The Illinois Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 231 South La Salle Street, 


members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. He 
was previously with Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis. 
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Henry T. Mathews With 
David A. Noyes & Go. 


(Special to Tur Frnancrat Curonrcie) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Henry T. Math- 
ews has bé- 
come asso- 
ciated with 
David A. 
Noyes & Co., 
208 South La 
Salle Stree 
members 06 
the New York 
and Midwest 
Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr, 
Mathews, who 
has been on 
La Salle 
Street for 
many years 
was formerly 
with Walston & Co., Inc., and 
Reynolds & Co., Inc. Pm 


With Cartwright, Valleau 
(Special to Tur FrnsNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. —Carl L. Kirk 
has been added to the staff of 
Cartwright, Valleau & Co., 
of Trade Building, members of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 


H. Hentz Adds 


(Special to Tue Prn-ncrat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Lee D. Schoen- 
brod has become affiliated with 
H. Hentz & Co., 141 West Jaekson 
Boulevard. 
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Missouri Pacific 


Earnings of Missouri Pacific 
Lines this year are expected to 
show improvement over those of 
1958 due to waproved economic 
conditions in the service territory. 
The grain crop this year is not 
expected to be up to the large 
1958 tonnage, but, in this respect 
the road has a large amount of 
grain in storage on line which 
is expected to move to market. 
Manufacturers and miscellaneous 
freight is expected to rise well 
above the depressed 1958 levels. 

One of the advantages the road 
will have this year is that costs 
are under good control and while 
expenses probably will rise with 
increased traffic, they should be 
held in line. Maintenance of way 
costs were reduced last year, but 
it is believed that there is little 
actual deferred maintenance that 
cannot be picked up through cur- 
rent earnings. Equipment main- 
tenance expenses will have to be 
increased to meet a higher volume 
of traffic in view of the bad car 
order ratio of 9.5% on March 1 of 
this year. 

Of particular benefit to the “A” 
shares this year will be a change 
in the calculation of the onerous 
capital fund under the terms of 
the reorganization plan. Capital 
fund charges this year are ex- 
pected to drop by about $3,500,000. 
These charges will now amount to 
2'+% of gross revenues less de- 
preciation as compared with $11,- 
000,000 less depreciation in the 
period from 1955 to 1958. Retire- 
ment of outstanding bonds at a 
rapid rate, particularly the 444% 
collateral issue; would reduce 
sinking fund requirements sub- 
stantially. 


There are a number of traffic 
factors which could play an im- 
portant part in Missouri Pacific’s 
revenues in coming months. While 
grain traffic probably will not 
reach the totals of 1958, still it is 
expected in the agricultural sec- 
tion that continued increase in 
the movement of citrus fruits will 
be recorded since maturing trees 
are coming into production, Ex- 


pansion of the public utility in- 
dustry in the territory would in- 
dicate larger shipments of steam 
coal. The management also has 
been active in —— new in- 
dustries and plants on line. This 
should add further to revenues. 
The road is subject to heavy com- 
petition from trucks and barge 
lines, but some relief in this re- 
spect should come from legislative 
provisions which restrict exemp- 
tions on certain agricultural prod- 
ucts and more regulation of truck- 
ers who have not been under In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
regulation in the past. 

Missouri Pacific has spent large 
sums on property improvement 
and rehabilitation. The $13,500,000 
Kansas City Yard is scheduled fi 
completion this year and this coul 
save the system $2,000,000 annu- 
ally in operating expenses. Aban- 
donment of unprofitable mileagé 
also is expected to continue. Fur- 
ther curtailments of passe 
service is anticipated and 
would reduce the deficit from this 
operation. 

Other income of this carrier 
year declined to $7,722,000 
$8,657,000 in 1957, reflecting 
the most part the smaller divid 
income received from the 80 
owned Texas & Pacific Railway. 
However, some $200,000 savings 
in taxes is possible through the 
filing of a consolidated return. 

Finances of Missouri Pacifie 
continue comfortable despite pur- 
chase of its own ob Gohs = 
purchase of Texas & 
mon stock. As of Feb. 28, 
and cash equivalents amounted 
$48,995,000 and current liabilities 
were $53, 703,000, Net w 
capital was $32,517,000 
$27,957,000 at the end of the like 
1958 period. 

Last year the cartiet: after all 
charges and funds, had $2.79 @ 
class “A” share available as com- 
pared with $4.44 in 1957. The road 
has been paying 60 cents quar- 
terly, or at an annual rate of $2.40 
a share of the class “A” stock, 
This rate is expected to be main- 
tained during 1959. 
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Continued from page 9 


What Can Be Done 
About Inflation in Canada 


that organized producer groups 
have grown in strength and in- 
fluence, a development which has 
tended to produce an inflationary 
bias in democratic societies. 


Canadian Deficit Financing 


Undoubtedly, however, the 
etrongest reason for new concern 
about inflation is the development 
of large government deficits, both 
budgetary and cash, in this coun- 
try as well as in the United States. 
Canada’s fiscal response to the 
recession has been prompt and 
eubstantial to a degree that 
might warm the hearts of the most 
earnest advocates of anti - reces- 
sion government spending, though 
it is only fair to add that the 
process has been strongly aided 
by the timing of two elections. In 
the fiscal year just closing it looks 
as though the official estimate of 
the budget deficit of $700 millions 
will be not far off the mark and 
that a cash deficit of the order of 
$1,500 millions may be realized. 
From an economic point of view 
the cash deficit, i.ec., the amount 
by which government payments 
a@nd advances, whether of a cur- 
rent or capital nature, exceed 
government receipts, is the im- 
portant figure, and the $1,500 
millions approximation for this 
fiscal year compares with a cash 
deficit of only $300 millions in the 
preceding year. What is most re- 
markable is that the great bulk 
of this cash deficit is deliberate— 
the result of raising expenditures 
for pensions, unemployment in- 
eurance, hospital insurance, pay- 
mnents to the provinces, aid to 
@rain growers, pay to civil ser- 
vants, Colombo Plan aid, of mak- 
ing loans for housing in particu- 
Jar, and of reducing taxes. Only 
about one-fifth of the increase in 
the cash deficit is the result of 
the decline in tax revenues asso- 
ciated with the recession. 

It was certainly appropriate to 
fun a deficit in the fiscal year 
just closing and in my opinion a 
sizable one. A year ago the eco- 
nomic portents were not favor- 
@ble and the promptness of the 
recovery took most of the experts 
by surprise. However, the cash 
deficit is a very large one and 
the increased expenditures which 
account for half of it are not 
readily conducive to substantial 
@r early reduction. Indeed, many 
of the increases appear to be per- 
mnanent, such as those in pensions 
@nd pay, and some are rapidly 
sising in character such as the 
hospital insurance payments. Less 
funds will probably be required 
for housing and for such capital 
payments as those connected with 
fhe Seaway and Northern Ontario 
Pipe Line and, because of this and 
@ probable improvement in reve- 
mues, the cash deficit might be cut 
to say a bit over $1,000 millions in 
the coming year, unless, of course, 
gnore drastic and unpopular 
measures are taken. But this is 
etill a very large figure and suf- 
ficient to arouse concern in the 
breasts of many that it will be 
years before the national budget 
can be balanced. Meanwhile, with 
business recovering, it is feared 
that the large deficit will act as an 
engine of inflation forcing dan- 
g@erous increases in the supply of 
™money and credit. 


Larger Money Supply 


Jt is a fact that the fear of in- 
fiation has already forced a larger 
increase in the money supply 
than was probably desirable in 
the circumstances. From the end 
of 1957 until September 1958, the 
total of money and bank deposits 
— the money supply — rose by 
12%%, though since then it has 
declined a little. The extent of 
this increase indicates the un- 


willingness of Canadians like 
Americans to invest in fixed in- 
terest-bearing securities in suf- 
ficient amount, and specifically 
their unwillingness to take up the 
government deficit even at sharp- 
ly rising rates of interest. And 
since the public were not inter- 
esied in buying the government 
bonds needed to meet the deficit, 
the central bank expanded the 
credit base so that the banking 
system could take them up. And 
this is what has been happening 
up until the last few months when 
the public has shown more in- 
terest in the very favorable yields 
available and in the tax advan- 
tages of low coupon bonds, and 
when businesses have had more 
liquid funds available to invest. 


It should be emphasized that 
the increase in the supply of 
money has not as yet had any 
direct inflationary consequences 
because a good deal of the addi- 
tional money is not being very 
actively used. But the concern 
is that additional increases may 
be needed to finance future def- 
icits which the public may not 
want to take up. So when the 
world economic climate again 
favors a strong forward surge in 
the Canadian economy, we may 
find ourselves in fact with too 
much money chasing too few 
goods.. And the fear of this 
process, as I have emphasized, is 
already leading to protective ac- 
tions which are inflationary in 
themselves. 


Even such a brief analysis as I 
have presented will make it all 
too evident why there is so much 
confusion about this question of 
inflation. There are, in fact, a 
variety of conflicting influences, 
some factual and measurable, and 
others intangible and psychologi- 
cal but important nevertheless. As 
I have emphasized, the general 
economic background is not par- 
ticularly suggestive of inflation 
and yet there is a growing fear of 
inflation based to a large extent 
on the increased influence of 
producer groups in our society, 
and on the prompt and vigorous 
measures of expansion pursued 
by governments to combat reces- 
sion. Confidence in the value of 
money has reached a low ebb at 
a time when there is still a good 
deal of unemployment. 


Accompanying Dangers That 
Are Feared 


This is a definitely undesirable 
situation. In the first place, there 
is the obvious danger that the 
value of money will decline fur- 
ther—a danger which is increased 
in the short-run by the belief of 
more and more people that money 
will in fact lose value. There is 
the related danger of getting into 
a mesh of controls in an effort to 
prevent undue increases in prices 
and to prevent the additional 
money needed to finance govern- 
ment deficits from feeding the in- 
flationary fires. And last but not 
least, there is the danger that fear 
of inflation will set the ground- 
work for a_ serious recession. 
Sooner or later stock prices may 
get so high in relation to cor- 
porate earnings and to bond prices 
that a marked reaction may set 
in. People may suddenly realize 
that things are getting out of pro- 
portion. This is all the more like- 
ly if fear of inflation leads to 
ill-considered capital investment 
in some directions or to unneces- 
sary accumulation of inventories. 


The basic facts of economic life 
do not change beyond recognition 
in a decade, though fashions in 
thinking may well do so. From 
the early postwar period until a 
couple of years ago we were still 
greatly concerned about the dan- 


gers oi a serious recession—-a line 
of thought which was in no small 
measure influenced by the greai 
depression of the ‘thirties. This 
questioning attitude about con- 
tinuing prosperity on the part of 
the business community was on 
the whole a healthy state of af- 
fairs. It worked to prevent things 
from getting out of hand — it 
checked speculative excesses. In 
the last year or so, the atmosphere 
has changed and the emphasis is 
on permanent inflation. This is 
supposed to be the kind of en- 
vironment in which we are living 
and, to the unsophisticated, it 
may appear to suggest a steady 
but not violent rise in prices and 
a more or less continuous suc- 
cession of prosperous times. This 
is, of course, nonsense and smacks 
of the “new era” of the late 
‘twenties. If we are in for long- 
range inflation it will not be 
steady. The more people believe 
in inflation the more violent will 
be the upswing in prices and the 
more drastic the following correc- 
tion. It is even doubtful if the 
theory of long-range _ inflation 
holds water because the violence 
of the ups and downs might very 
well convince society to take cor- 
rective steps. But the point 1 want 
to emphasize is that fear of in- 
flation increases the risk of a 
subseauent and substantial reces- 
sion or depression. Fear of infla- 
tion may promote maladjustments 
in the economic machinery and 
bring on a recession. 


Overcoming Dilemma in 
Attacking Inflation 

It is more than apparent that 
the circumstances I have been en- 
deavoring to describe have pre- 
sented the fiscal and monetary 
authorities with a trying dilemma. 
What is needed is a group of poli- 
cies that will overcome, or at 
least greatly lessen, the fear of 
inflation. And yet the kind of 
restrictive policies that would 
work to that end — reduced 
spending, higher taxes, tighter 
money — scarcely seem appropri- 
ate when there is still a good deal 
of unemployment and slack in the 
economy. However, the problem 
is one of degree and is perhaps 
not as insoluble as might appear 
at first sight. It is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to balance the 
budget in the coming year—this 
would be drastic medicine indeed 
and would undoubtedly have se- 
riously unfavorable economic 
consequences. What is necessary 
is to move part way toward a 
balance in the government’s ac- 
tivities so that by 1960 or 1961, 
if the general economic environ- 
ment becomes more expansive, 
the government will not be an 
agent of inflation and might even 
be in a position to run a cash 
surplus. Of course, it may be that 
economic conditions will not be 
particularly expansive in 1960 or 
1961. But the point is that the 
public and business community 
need to be convinced that, if con- 
ditions do become strongly ex- 
pansive, the fiscal and monctary 
authorities will be willing and 
able to combat the resultant in- 
flationary pressures, and it must 
be confessed that no such convic- 
tion is evident at this time. 


Stress on High Employment 

Economic policy in most of the 
western countries has since the 
*thirties put first emphasis on 
maintaining a high level of em- 
ployment. Where this objective 
has appeared to conflict with 
prudent financial and fiscal poli- 
cies, financial and fiscal policies 
have usually been adjusted. There 
is no doubt tnat a high level of 
employment must be a prime ob- 
jective of economic policy. But 
the experience of the postwar pe- 
riod suggests that we have prob- 
ably been too concerned about 
the risk of depression and not 
sufficiently impressed with the 
strength and vitality of our eco- 
nomic system. The record sug- 
gests that we should have put 
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more emphasis on defending the 
value of money — on preventing 
inflation. In any case, we have 
now reached the position when ii 
is becoming apparent that infla- 
tion is a threat rather than an 
aid to employment. The pursuit 
of inflationary policies could, as I 
have stressed earlier, lay the 
groundwork for a serious reces- 
sion, And the prospect of increas- 
ing ups and downs in business 
conditions to which the develop- 
ing fear of inflation gives rise is 
anything but favorable from the 
standpoint of employment. 


Cut Spending or Raise Taxes 

In the circumstances, therefore, 
it would seem appropriate that a 
serious effort should be made to 
reduce the government’s cash def- 
icit for the coming year well be- 
low the level of the $1,000 millions 
or so which is indicated on the 
basis of present tendencies. The 
most desirable way of cutting the 
deficit would be by reducing ex- 
penditures. While it might not be 
realistic to express optimism about 
this possibility, it is clearly of the 
greatest importance that sustained 
and serious efforts be made to 
hold down government spending, 
particularly outlays of a continu- 
ing nature. The truth is that we 
face a most unpleasant and diffi- 
cult choice at this time. If govern- 
ment expenditures cannot be sig- 
nificantly reduced, then the only 
other way to cut the deficit is to 
raise taxes. And if a sizable cut 
in expenditures is not made, then 
it would be better to raise taxes 
than to stand idly by in the face 
of the inflationary threat. This 
would at least bring home the 
fact that government spending is 
not costless. The fear of inflation 
is too widespread and too deep 
set to be overcome by any token 
or verbal assurances. We need a 
real demonstration of the wil! to 
fight inflation even if it is a dis- 
stinctly unpleasant one. 


Monetary Restraint 


I have not said much about 
monetary policy because at this 
time the size of the government’s 
cash deficit and the consequent 
need for financing sets limits on 
what can be done in the monetary 
sphere. If the deficit can be sub- 
stantially reduced, fear of infla- 
tion will probably lessen and the 
central bank will be more able to 
pursue the type of monetary pol- 
icy suited to the conditions of the 
time—and at present that is a 
policy preventing further addi- 
tions to the money supply. If we 
really want to fight inflation we 
must be prepared to support a 
policy of monetary restraint which 
means relatively high interest 
rates until the threat of inflation 
subsides. The British have done 
this with some success. 


And this leads to the question 
of what can the responsible citizen 
do about inflation? First and 
foremost he can support the gov- 
ernment and central bank in fol- 
lowing the sort of policies neces- 
sary to combat inflation and, if 
necessary, he should demand the 
pursuit of such policies by the 
responsible authorities. It is 
fashionable to assume that gov- 
ernments cannot pursue restrain- 
ing and restrictive policies be- 
cause these will allegedly cost 
them the support of the voters. 
This is a sad commentary on the 
intelligence of the average citizen, 
and for those who do not wish to 
accept such a cynical view the 
remedy is apparent — to make 
their support of well-considered 
and intelligent economic policies 
perfectly clear and indeed to de- 
mand such policies. Another thing 
the responsible citizen can do is 
to take a longer view and to rec- 
ognize that inflation is a serious 
threat to our way of life and that 
there are no, or very few, winners 
if inflation takes over. Recognition 
of these facts leads to a more 
responsible attitude in approaches 
to government, in price setting, in 
wage demands, and so on. If we 
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want to beat inflation, we have to 
take it seriously and realize that 
it will involve some costs on our 
part. If we insist that the other 
fellow is entirely responsible and 
should menc his ways we are not 
likely to get very far. 


Personal Appeals to Preducers 


Nor are we likely to achieve 
much if we call on the organized 
producer groups to get together 
and solve the problem. Organized 
producer groups represent pro- 
ducer interest. They can be rea- 
sonably responsible or irresponsi- 
ble but it is almost flying in the 
face of nature to ask them to fight 
inflation. The easiest and most 
natural way for organized labor, 
business and farmers to resolve 
their conflicting interests and 
overcome their problems is to 
raise their prices all round at the 
expense of the consumer and the 
citizen at large. It is true that 
inflation is not even in the long- 
run interests of producer groups 
but the fact is that short-run 
considerations, matters of immedi- 
ate advantage and disadvantage, 
bulk heavily in wage and price 
determination. And the only way 
to combat the strong influence of 
producer groups is for the citizen 
in his role as consumer and re- 
sponsible member of society to 
support government policies and 
government attitudes designed to 
prevent inflation. Government 
will reflect what the public want 
and it is up to those who are 
concerned about inflation to make 
their views heard. 


Closing Views 

In closing, let me fire « parting 
shot at another form of fatalism 
concerning this question of infla- 
tion. That is the commonly ex- 
pressed view that it does not mat- 
ter very much what we do in 
Canada about inflation—the ques- 
tion will really be determined in 
the United States. It is certainly 
true that the Canadian economy 
is greatly influenced by the United 
States and that we should find 
it difficult to do much better than 
the Americans in combating in- 
flation. But we could easily do 
worse, and doing worse would not 
only carry with it the obvious dis- 
advantages and inequities of in- 
flation but it would undoubtedly 
slow our economic growth and 
lead to a much less balanced kind 
of development. There are plenty 
of examples of countries in this 
very position today. And let us 
not assume that we shall without 
difficulty do as well as our Amer- 
ican neighbors. In the sphere of 
fiscal policy they are doing more 
than we are now and they are 
carrying a relatively larger de- 
fense load. Their present cash 
deficit is relatively smaller than 
ours and they are seriously bud- 
geting for something approaching 
a balance in 1959-60. In any case, 
if we value our national identity 
we must act responsibly and pur- 
sue well-conceived economic pol- 
icies of our own. The fact that 
such policies will be easier or 
more difficult to carry out de- 
pendirg on how things go in the 
United States does not alter the 
fact that we in Canada should 
endeavor to do our best. 


2 With McDougal, Condon 


(Svecial to Tue FinsNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—John G. Roche 
and Robert G. Walsh have be- 
come associated with McDougal 
& Condon, Inc., 208 South La 
Salle Street. Mr. Walsh was pre- 
viously with the First of Michigan 
Corporation, 


Two With Draper, Sears 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Bertrand B. 
Dionne and Byam Whitney, Jr. 
are now connected with Draper, 
Sears & Co., 50 Congress Street, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. Mr, 
Dionne was previousty with 
Graham & King, Inc. 
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The Ethical Drug Industry 
—A 20-Year Forward Look 


rate is just slightly below the 
trend observed from 1946 to 1956 
when the industry almost tripled 
its sales .. . rising from $512 mil- 
lion in 1946 to $1.5 billion in 1956. 
This is a conservative estimate. 

The ethical drug industry has 
chalked up dramatic growth 
curves in the last 10 years, not 
always steadily upward, but in 
spurts as new research break- 
throughs have occurred. At the 
same time there have been sub- 
stantial price declines in certain 
products, such as antibiotics, hor- 
mones and many of the vitamins. 
This decline had a restraining ef- 
fect on the growth curve, espe- 
cially from 1951 to 1954. Then 
came the corticoid hormones, 
tranquilizers and the Salk and 
Asian flu vaccines. Once again 
the curve arched up. 


Economic Growth Projection 


The first projection is based, as 
mentioned, on six primary 
sources. What I have done here 
is construct a composite of annual 
sales reports from the six differ- 
ent sources (DTN, CW, CORP, 
GOVT, FDC, MED), giving equal 
weight to each series for the years 
in which figures were available. 

DTN, the retail] value of the 
Rx drug market in drug stores, 
based on annual prescription sur- 
veys conducted by “Drug Trade 
News” and “Drug Topics,” pro- 
vides a fairly accurate record of 
total ethical drug sales at the 
manufacturer's level. The data 
here indicate that the Rx business 
realized through drug stores rep- 
resents about one-half the total 
annual sales value of the ethical 
drug. industry. Since the retail 
value for ethica] products is about 
twice the manufacturer’s value, 
the retail annual sales value for 
Rx items through drug stores ap- 
proximates very closely the total 
sales value at the manufacturer’s 
level, 

CW -is another time series, less 
complete than the DTN data. This 
refers to a report on the drug in- 
dustry published in 1954 in 
“Chemical Week.” There is a 
wide gap from 1939 to 1949 for 
which mo figures were available. 
The individual variance in the 
series is, if anything, overstated 
at least in the years 1949 to 1951. 

CORP is a corporate annual 
sales reconstruction of 26 leading 
ethical houses, covering the pe- 
riod from 1946 to 1956. An ad- 
justment was made here for 1953 
through 1956 for Squibb, Upjohn 
and Lederle, whose annual sales 
were not available for those years. 
No effort has been made to sepa- 
rate out the non-Rx sales of each 
corporation during any year, so 
these figures may include export, 
veterinary, proprietary, or bulk 
pharmaceutica] products. 

GOVT is plotted from a manu- 
facturing census report released 
in 1954 by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Statistics for the 
ethical drug industry are hard to 
get from government sources. 
There are a few reports before 
1947, but the classifications don’t 
jibe with more recent reports in 
the Census of Manufacturing from 
1947 and 1954. For this reason 
only the 1947 government figures 
are suitable for this projection. 

The weekly trade letter “F-D-C 
Reports” occasionally estimates 
and reports the annual sales value 
of the industry. Reports through 
1956 are reckoned in the line 
labeled FDC. These statistics are 
derived from studies of corporate 
sales, but how “F-D-C Reports” 
gets them, I do not know. 

The Medimetric Institute of 


New York drug store prescription 
survey sample, MED, is project- 
able nationally. It supplies infor- 
mation about the number of pre- 


scriptions and average price of 
the products in major categories 
of the ethical industry. The sta- 
tistics were kindly provided by 
this private research agency in 
the form of total number of pre- 
scriptions national‘y for the years 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956. The value 
then was multiplied by the aver- 
age annual prescription price to 
obtain the values plotted here. 
EXPORT is derived directly 
from the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States and represents 
the sales value of all product ex- 
ports—Rx, proprietaries and fin- 
ished bulk medicinals—over the 
past 20 years. The values there- 
fore are probably overstated in 
terms of ethical drug products. 


Export sales is an important 
factor in the overall projection. 
From 1946 to 1956 these sales in- 
creased from $144 to $246 million. 
However, their relation to the to- 
tal annual ethical drug business 
fell from about 33% to 16%. Ac- 
tually these values are overstate- 
ments inasmuch as the export sta- 
tistics, as previously indicated, 
contain medicinal products other 
than ethical drugs. If you assume 
that export sales will grow over 
the next 20 years at the same 
arithmetic rate as they did from 
1952 to 1956, then the percentage 
value by 1975 will fall to around 
10%. 

The overseas market obviously 
is a prime objective for the U. S. 
ethical drug industry in the next 
20 years. Hence one might antic- 
ipate a steady increase in the 
value of exports. Offsetting this 
trend, on the other hand, is the 
fact that many of the larger phar- 
maceutical smoanufacturers have 
constructed, or are building, pro- 
duction plants in foreign coun- 
tries. 

This probably will continue for 
some time to come. So the value 
of exports of ethical drugs in the 
next 20 years should become a 
smaller and smaller percentage of 
the annual sales of the industry. 

Since no one statistic for any 
one year is a more accurate ap- 
proximation of industry sales than 
any other statistic, a composite 
annual sales value can be calcu- 
lated, to give equal weight to each 
series for the years in which a 
statistic was available. 

Projection (1) is based on the 
assumption that the ethical drug 
industry will continue to grow in 
the next 20 years at the same 
arithmetic annual rate observed 
during the past five years—that 
is, at about $120 million per year. 

Projection (2) is geometric and 
assumes the industry will double 
in sales value every 10 years for 
the next 20 years. This rate of 
growth is somewhat less than has 
been observed in the period 1946 
to 1956, when sales about tripled. 

Projection (3) portrays a more 
rapid rate of geometric growth—a 
doubling of the annual sales value 
every seven years. This we have 
seen in the last seven years. 

If the industry maintains the 
same annual arithmetic growth it 
has over the past five years, the 
annual sales value will be $2.02 
billion in 1960, $2.67 billion in 
1965, $3.32 billion in 1970, and 
$3.97 billion in 1975. If the indus- 
try exhibits a geometric growth 
rate somewhat slower than has 
been observed in the past 10 
years and undergoes a twofold in- 
crease every 10 years up to 1975, 
then the sales value annually will 
increase from an expected $2.04 
billion in 1960 to $5.63 billion in 
1975. 

If, however, the growth rate of 
the past seven years is continued, 
so that the industry doubles its 
volume every seven years, antici- 
pated sales in 1960 will be $2.68 
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billion, expanding to $9.8 billion 
in 1975, 


The growth rate during the pe- 
riod 1953 to 1956 has fallen below 
the trend of. growth observed in 
earlier years. This would lead to 
hesitation in forecasting the future 
growth of the industry at the rate 
observed in past years. At the 
same time, it lends weight to the 
suggestion that projection (2) 
most nearly represents 
sales value and growth as judged 
by economic growth projection of 
past performance. And this is 
real growth inasmuch as the drug 
and pharmaceutical wholesale 
price index has gone up less than 
5% since 1946. 

These three economic growth 
projections, based on a composite 
index trend of six primary data 
sources from 1939 to 1956, puts 
annual sales of the ethical drug 
industry at $2.04 billion in 1960, 
$2.85 billion in 1965, $4.1 billion 
in 1970, and $5.63 billion in 1975. 


Prescription Drug Projection 


The retail dollar value of the 
prescription drug business in drug 
stores is another barometer of the 
sales value of the industry. As 
previously indicated, the Rx drug 
value at the manufacturer’s level 
is about one-half the retail sales 
value. At the same time, about 
half the total ethical drug busi- 
ness seems to be realized through 
the drug store on a prescription 
basis. This is why a_ projection 
of long-range trends in Rx sales 
through retail pharmacies serves 
as a measure of the total ethical 
drug industry in years to come. 

The three population projec- 
tions in the U. S, Census Report 
of 1955 are based on three dis- 
tinct assumptions in regard to fer- 
tility or birth rate. The high pro- 
jection is based on an assumed 
fertility comparable to 1954-1955 
continuing until 1975. The inter- 
mediate projection is based on the 
fertility observed during the pe- 
riod 1951-1953 and continuing to 
1975. The low projection is based 
on the fertility of the 1951-1953 
period declining gradually to the 
pre-World War II rate by 1975. 

The per capita number of pre- 
scriptions increased from 3.46 in 
1956 to 5.62 in 1975. The average 
Rx retail price rose from $2.49 in 
1956 to $4.07 in 1975. These in- 
creases are consistent with the 
thesis that medical attention in 
the next 20 years will focus on 
chronic disease which requires 
long-term treatment, Hence the 
increase in the per capita number 
of prescriptions written annual- 
ly. At the same time therapy will 
require new and more complex 
drugs, and this is consistent with 
an inereasing average price per 
Rx. Estimated Rx retail sales 
will amount to $1.84 billion in 
1960, $2.66 billion in 1965, $3.7 
billion in 1970, and $5.05 billion 
in 1975.° These are the median 
values of the three projections 
and I think they are quite real- 
istic. 


Personal Expenditure for Drugs 
Projection 

A possible third approach to the 
future growth of the industry may 
be seen in the total U. S. personal 
consumption expenditure for 
drugs and sundries, as estimated 
each year since 1929 by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. This 
time series includes not only the 
personal expenditure for Rx drugs 
in retail pharmacies, but OTC 
(over-the-counter) packaged 
medications and other sundries as 
well. Each annual estimate is de- 
rived from a rather complicated 
calculation by the Commerce De- 
partment. The trend may be use- 
ful in. prognosticating sales 
growth, 

These expenditures rose from 
an estimated $3.97 in 1936 to 
$11.21 in 1956. The population 
projections for the years 1960, 
1965, 1970, and 1975 are the same 
as those in the Rx drug projec- 
tion previously discussed. 

The annual per capita drug ex- 
penditures for 1936 to 1956 then 
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were projected to 1975 in five 
year intervals. The estimates rise 
from $11.21 in 1956 to an esti- 
mated $23.90 in 1975 in the high 
projection, and to $1490 for the 
low one. 

When the projected values for 
per capita drug expenditure are 
now multiplied by the various 
population projections, six esti- 
mates are obtained for the total 
. S. personal cagsumption for 
1960, 1965, 1970, and 1975. Of the 
six possible projections (e), (f) 
and (g) represent the two ex- 
tremes and an upper average. 
The high projection combines the 
high value trend in 1940-1946 and 
the high population projection. 
Conversely, the low projection is 
a combination of low population 
projection and the low value for 
the per capita expenditure for 
drugs observed in the 1946-1956 
period. 

These projections put the total 
U. S. personal consumption ex- 
penditure for drugs and sundries 
between $2.05 and $2.42 billion in 
1960, $2.37 and $3.29 billion in 
1965, $2.71 and $4.29 billion in 
1970, and $3.08 and $5.46 billion 
in 1975, as upper and lower limits. 
Theoretically these values should 
represent the upper limits for the 
ethical drug industry in the next 
20 years. 

The retail sales value of Rx 
drugs in drug stores in 1939 
amounted to about 27% of the 
personal consumption expendi- 
ture for drugs. By 1956 the per- 
centage had tripled, reaching 
almost 80%. Thus, prescription 
drugs are now the predominant 
factor in the personal consumption 
expenditure for drugs and sun- 
dries, having displaced in the past 
20 years the proprietary drug 
products. Before 1940, proprie- 
teries were the major factor in 
this market. By 1975 Rx expendi- 
tures may well account for more 
than 90% of the total, since the 
proprietary market is growing at 
a very low rate. 

In October 1958, four months 
after the M.I.T. thesis report was 
completed, the U. S. Department 
of Commerce revised its Personal 
Consumption Expenditure for 
Drugs and Sundries estimates to 
conform almost exactly with the 
Drug Trade News annual survey 
reports. Originally the Commerce 
Department reported sales of 
drugs and sundries rose from $509 
million in 1936 to $1,885 million 
in 1956. Later, these statistics 
were revised as follows: 

U. S. Expenditures for 


Drugs and Sundries 
( Millions) 


Year Original Revised Difference 
1948 $1,358 $1,466 $108 
1949__. 1,350 1,555 205 
1950_ 1,406 1,719 313 
1951- 1,516 1,979 463 
1952 1,569 2,058 489 
1953. 1,615 2,137 522 
1954 1,631 2,163 532 
1955_ 1,747 2,473 726 
1956. 1,885 2,869 984 


For purposes of this study, the 
original Commerce Department 
totals were divided by the U. 5. 
population totals, yielding a per 
capita estimate of the expenditure 
for drugs. 


Mortality Rate Projection 


Since the turn of the century 
this nation’s mortality rate has 
plummeted from 17.2 per 1,000 
population in 1900 to 9.36 in 1956. 
Even in the past 20 years the 
drop from 11.55 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1936 has been consistent 
and impressive. 

While the death rate was falling 
from 11.55 to 9.36, ethical drug 
sales expanded 15-fold, from 
somewhat more than $100 million 
in 1936 to $1.5 billion in 1956. The 
continued development of new 
and life-saving drugs has acted as 
a giant brake on the mortality 
rate. These and other new drugs 
very likely will continue to be a 
factor in further reducing the 
domestic unadjusted mortality 
rate. Such an assumption under- 
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lies the fourth projection in this 
study—an estimate of ethical sales 
based on projected mortality rate 
of the U. S. population and the 
projected sales value of the unit 
mortality rate. 


Mortality rate projections put 
average annual sales at $2.05 bil- 
lion in 1960, $2.84 billion in 1965, 
$3.78 billion in 1970, and $4.84 
billion in 1975. 


The drug sales per unit mor- 
tality rate may also be considered 
as the value in dollars of drug 
industry sales required to reduce 
the crude mortality rate one unit 
per thousand. Since the overall 
mortality rate is approaching 
some value asymptotically and can 
never be zero, the sales value of 
this statistic will continue to in- 
crease. To my knowledge, mor- 
tality rates have never been linked 
with drug sales in the manner 
just described. Such a projection 
should be quite useful in other 
studies. Though not very sophis-— 
ticated in itself, it was found use~ 
ful for parts of the projection that 
follows. 


Major Drug Projections 

All the previous projections in- 
herently contain the factor of 
innovation, the development of . 
new drug products which has been 
the most significant feature of the 
ethical drug industry in the past 
two decades. It would seem 
desirable to arrive at a projection 
of the industry in which innova-— 
tion could be dealt with in- 
dependently of the existing, but 
expanding sales value of the in- 
dustry. 

The sales value of the industry 
may be subdivided into classes of 
drugs which maintain their own 
growth rates and hence their own 
characteristic projections. The 
degree of maturation of any class 
of drugs serves as a means of 
forecasting its sales future. There 
are, furthermore, major medical 
problem areas in which we may 
expect innovations and discoveries 
in the next 20 years: cancer, heart 
disease, mental disease, arthritis 
and rheumatism and the virus in- 
fections exemplified by the com- 
mon cold and measles. 

The fifth and final projection is 
an independent forecast of the 
existing major drug classificationg 
in five-year periods up to 1975. 
Certain assumptions have been 
made about the time and magni- 
tude of medical research break- 


throughs in forecasting the sales 
volume of these markets. The 
individual forecasts then are 


correlated to get the final projec- 
tion for ethical sales in five-year 
periods from 1956 to 1975. 


Aspirin Producis 


Aspirin products and the deriva- 
tives of acetylsalicylic acid, most 
commonly known as analgesics, 
are by far the most important 
items in the proprietary or over- 
the-counter market. But a sub- 
stantial quantity of aspirin com- 
pounds are promoted and sold 
ethically, inasmuch as aspirin is 
often combined with ethical drugs 
which require a prescription. My 
projection shows the Rx aspirin 
market at $24 million in 1960, $30 
million in 1965, $37 million in 
1970 and $43 million in 1975. 


Barbiturates 


Introduced to medical practice 
shortly after 1903, the barbiturates 
have become virtually indis- 
pensable as sedatives and hyp- 
notics. For many years they have 
been a significant factor in the 
ethical drug business and today 
they represent a major category 
of ethical drugs. Growth has 
occurred at a definite rate with no 
observable leveling-out trend. A 
base value of $54 million has been 
set for 1956 and a trend for pro- 
jection estimated at a value of 
$2.5 million increase per year. If 
anything these estimates are con- 
servative, but intentionally so, 
because in the past few years a 
number of non-barbiturate seda- 
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tives and hypnotics have been 
discovered and made commercially 
available. Furthermore, the recent 
development of the tranquilizing 
drugs probably will see a some- 
what diminishing use of barbitu- 
rates in future years. ; 

On this basis an estimate of 
future sales of barbiturates for 
1960 amounts to $65 million, $77 
million in 1965, $90 million in 
1970, and $102 million in 1975. 


Vitamins 


Vitamin preparations are a 
product classification of major 
importance to the ethical drug 
industry. While Rx sales slightly 
outweigh proprietary sales, the 
latter are slowly and steadily 
gaining in sales importance. How- 
ever, the ethical industry pre- 
dominates in both markets since 
in most cases it supplies products 
sold through proprietary as well 
as ethical channels. Hence, for all 
practical purposes and with few 
minor exceptions, consideration of 
the future sales of ethical vitamin 
preparations must take into ac- 
count all vitamin preparations 
promoted to the medical profes- 
sion whether or not they are sold 
by prescription. This means the 
major share of the combined Rx 
and- proprietary vitamin market. 

With no new developments ap- 
parently in the offing and with a 
mature growth picture, one might 
be tempted to forecast future 
growth almost along the lines of 

tion wth. But daily 


vitamin supplementation has be- 
come a function both of the 
standard of living and the amount 


of 
to 


disposable income people want 
for drugs and sundries. 
As level of disposable income 
increases in the next 20 years, it 
is safe to predict that the per 
capita daily consumption of vita- 
min preparations will increase. 
With this in mind, the forecast for 
vitamin sales is based not only on 
population but also on the trend 
in personal consumption expendi- 
ture for drugs and sundries. A 
most conservative prediction. The 
projection estimates the rate of 
growth at about $5 million a year 
and points to sales of $195 million 
in 1960, $220 million in 1965, $225 
million in 1970 and $290 million in 
1975. 
Sex Hormones 


The synthetic manufacture, dis- 
tribution and sale of sex hormone 
products represents a small seg- 
ment of the ethical drug industry. 
Originally these products were 
isolated from natural sources and 
purified for medicinal use. Since 

late 1930s, however, most 
, female and progestational 


thetically, starting with a steroid 
material contained in a Mexican 
yam. Although hormone products 
have been available for almost 
20 years and have been widely 
used for a variety of purposes, 
are very few statistics on 
their sales value to the ethical in- 
‘ best ce the 
million. 
in the past four years 
appears to have been limited. This 
market has, for all foreseeable 
, matured. Further mar- 
owth would seem to depend 
on population growth with 
opportunity for product in- 
novation. 
The future growth of the sex 
} er . , peleted ha 
Population growth. is puts the 
market for 1960 at $31 million, 
million for 1965, $35 million 
1970, and $38 million for 1975. 


Antihistamines 
A small but no less important 


tegory of drugs are the anti- 
ce lg The postwar develop- 


ment and commercialization of 
antihistamines was founded on 
their applications in alleviating 
cold and allergy symptoms. Ulii- 
mately, when such products found 
their proper place in the physi- 
cian’s armamentarium, their pro- 
duction and sale leveled off and 
the category matured. Maturity of 
the antihistamine group was rapid 
and growth in the past few years 
has been steady but small. 

Here again, the ouuwok would 
appear to parallel population 
growth, discounting new uses or 
innovations which might swell the 
annual sales value. Since the prod- 
ucts are already on a non-pre- 
scription basis, no change in sales 
channels can affect the future 
course of limited growth. 

This forecast furnishes values of 
the future market for antihista- 
mine products at $53 million in 
1960, $56 million in 1965, $59 mil- 
lion in 1970, and $62 million in 
1975, or a growth rate annually 
of about $0.6 million. 


Antibiotics 

The rapid commercial develop- 
ment of antibiotics from penicillin 
to tetracycline is perhaps the most 
dramatic story in the history of 
the industry. The antibiotic cate- 
gory represents the most impor- 
tant dollar segment of the indus- 
try, accounting for some 23% of 
total business. While millions of 
dollars have gone into the search 
for antibiotics, and while many 
hundreds were discovered and 
isolated, only slightly more than 
a dozen have reached commercial 
development, of which only about 
six can be said to have real mar- 
ket value. 


The infectious disease mortality 
rate from 1939 to 1956 has been 
projected to 1975 statistically by 
computing the straight line trend. 
This gives infectious mortality 
rate values of 0.34 for 1960, 0.23 
for 1965, 0.16 for 1970, and 0.11 for 
1975. These values are quite rea- 
sonable. They jibe with many pre- 
dictions of the medical profession 
that in 20 years, death from in- 
fectious disease will be rare in 
this country. 

Now we'll apply the ethical 
drug sales value for the unit mor- 
tality rate, as shown in accom- 
panying Table I, with the reduc- 
tion in infectious disease mortality 
which will take place in the five 
year pericds up to 1975. By multi- 
plying the reduction in mortality 
—that is, the value that the mor- 
tality rate from infectious disease 
will be reduced—by the ethical 
drug sales value for unit mortality 
rate, the value of the additional 
sales of ethical drugs in the form 
of antibiotics can be estimated 
over the base year of 1956. Ac- 
tually the same type of estimate 
could be made for every year up 
to 1975. 

It seems likely from the way 
these data are that the antibiotic 
class of drugs is beginning to ma- 
ture. The outlook for a dramatic 
new discovery that will add sub- 
stantially to the present value of 
the market seems remote, al- 
though the industry continues to 
spend considerable amounts on re- 
search in hopes of finding a new, 
chemically different antibiotic. 

My projection estimates sales of 
antibiotics at $390 million in 1960, 
$444 million in 1965, and $513 mil- 
lion in 1970. 


Sulfa Drugs 


As a class of anti-infectives, the 
sulfa drugs are small potatoes— 
in a sales sense—compared with 
antibiotics. But the antibiotics 
have not eclipsed the sulfas. Quite 
the contrary. Sulfas have retained 
a definite place in the medications 
available for the treatment of in- 


fectious disease. A projection of 
the sulfa market puts the values 
at $47 million for 1960, $53 million 
for 1965, $62 million for 1970 and 
$72 million for 1975. 


Corticoid Hormones 


The commercial development of 
the corticoid hormones for use in 
arthritis, rheumatism and inflam- 
matory disorders, is one of the 
four major medical breakthroughs 
of the postwar period. In a few 
years the value of the market has 
climbed from zero to about $80 
million. 


Future growth is difficult to 
predict. Arthritis and rheumatism 
are one of the five major medical 
problem areas now under study. 
The corticoid hormones, while im- 
portant, even life-saving, are only 
a palliative in the treatment of 
arthritis and rheumatism. 

More than $3 million in private 
and government funds is being ex- 
pended in arthritis and rheuma- 
tism research. It is reasonable to 
assume that some form of chemo- 
therapy, not palliative treatment, 
will arise from this research in the 
near future. The market for exist- 
ing corticoid hormones or new 
derivatives therefore should arise 
much more slowly in the next few 
years. 

It is assumed that by 1962, or 
shortly thereafter, there will be 
an important medical break- 
through in the collagen disease 
area, This discovery will mush- 
room the arthritis and rheumatism 
market just as the corticoid hor- 
mones did between 1950 and 1956. 
The breakthrough in 1962 should 
furnish, in the 10 years that fol- 
low, a market twice as great as 
the present corticoid market of 
$80 million, or $160 million, with- 
out affecting the existing market. 

The projection utilizing these 
assumptions represents the future 
sales value of the present corticoid 
hormone classification and the in- 
novation anticipated in the arthri- 
tic-rheumatic disease area after 
1962. The prognosis is for $88 mil- 
lion in 1960, $170 million in 1965, 
$260 million in 1970 and $270 mil- 
lion in 1975. 


Biologicals and Vaccines 

Immunological agents, better 
known as biologicals and vaccines, 
are a class of drugs in renaissance. 
Antibiotics all but pushed the bio- 
logicals into limbo from 1945 to 
1950. Then the profession and the 
industry began facing the fact that 
antibiotics don’t perform miracles 
against virus diseases — and that 
polio, the common cold and 
measles were still out in force, 

Growth up to 1954 was steady 
and continuous. The sharp rise in 
1955 was due to the development 
of Saik Vaccine for polio, which 
added some $46 million to the 
category. The jump in 1957 can be 
credited to Asian flu vaccine. 
Look for substantial and. rapid 
growth with the development of 
commercially effective products in 
two areas, The first is just around 
the corner—a vaccine for the com- 
mon cold. The second has been 
announced—as a commercial pos- 
sibility—a successful vaccine for 
immunization against measles. 

An effective common cold vac- 
cine should become commercially 
available by 1962 at the latest. 
Administration and dosage prob- 
ably will be similar to the Salk 
vaccine, that is, three injections 
will be required initially with a 
“booster shot” annually thereafter. 
Each injection should be worth 
about 50 cents to the manufac- 
turer. Four-fifths of the popula- 
tion probably will wish to be im- 
munized. 

This being true, the initial im- 
munization would amount to about 
$230 million with about $80 mil- 
lion per year thereafter for the 
supplementary immunization and 
protection of the new population. 
For this projection, the initial 
value of $230 million has been 
spread over a three-year period. 

The potential market for mea- 
sles vaccine would be much 
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smaller, since it would probably 
be restricted to children under 12 
and women during the age of ac- 
tive child bearing. Initial sales are 
assumed to about equal initial 
polio vaccine sales, or about $50 
million for the first year and a 
much reduced volume annually 
thereafter. It is further assumed 
that the measles vaccine wouid 
become commercially available by 
1968. While I do not project a sud- 
den jump in sales as a result of 
the measies vaccine introaucuon, 
this is because I have assumed the 
market would tend to fall back 
after the initial immunization, 
with the cold vaccine being com- 
pleted about 1966-1967. The mea- 
sles vaccine would take up the 
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slack and generally nooth out 
the projection. All this assumed, 
the biologicals and vaccine cate- 
gory furnishes values in 1960 of 
$155 million, $350 million in 1965, 
$380 million in 1970 and $410 
million in 1975. 


Cardiovascular Drugs 

Heart disease is the number one 
killer in the country teday. More 
than one in every two deaths can 
be attributed to it. In 1955 more 
than 825,000 people died from 
some form of cardiac disorder. It 
has been estimated that some- 
where. between 9 and 10. million 
people suffer from a heart disease 
and, including minor ailments, the 
figure may be nearer 14 million. 
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Projection of Antibiotic Sales Value 
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Private and government funds for 
research in this vital area total 
more than $30 million annually. 
You cannot plot the growth of 
cardiovascular drug sales from 
any primary data. This may sound 
odd, since this has been a major 
classification for many years. Ac- 
tually, it’s a question of pharma- 
ceutical semantics. “Cardiac 
drugs” cover a multitude of prod- 
ucts, all coneerned with heart 
disease, but with such a multitude 
of physiological actions that no 
historical growth pattern can be 
gleaned from the statistics. 
However, for several years two 
sources have indicated that car- 
diovasculars have averaged about 
7.5% of total prescriptions.. The 
average prescription price for car- 


diovasculars during 1957 was 
about $1.35 at the manufacturer’s 
level. Cardiovascular sales;for the 


past few years, judging from’ this, 
have averaged about 5.7% of total 
sales of the ethical drug imdustry. 

The mortality rate for heart 
disease is still climbing. It‘is* as- 
sumed, however, that after 1962 
medical discoveries will begin to 
cut the rate so that by the’ year 
2000 it will be half’ the 1953 -rate 
of - 5,03 1,000 population, 
or: 2.51. 

It is. further assumed that until 
1962 the mortality rate for heart 
disease will continue to rise as it 
has in the past 10 years. The pro- 
jected value for 1962 is 5.31 deaths 
per 1,000 population. With the suc- 
cessful development of new drugs 
by 1962 the rate will begin to de- 
cline, .reaching 2.51 by the year 
2000. Straight line interpolation 
puts the rate at 4.75 per 1,000 in 
1970 and 4.40 in 1975. See Table II. 


The projected sales from the 
base year 1956 are: $147 million 
for 1960, $259 million for 1965. 


$443 million for 1970. The value 
calculated for 1975 appears to be 
inordinately high, as observed in 
the previous calculations for anti- 
biotics and for the ethical drug in- 
dustry, and for the very same rea- 
sons. Therefore, a straight line 
projection was made using the 
calculated values for the previous 


figure, which appears too high, is 
by this method found to be about 
$800 million and this figure was 
used as the sales value for the 
year 1975. 

Cancer 


Cancer is the number two killer 
in this country. In 1955 one out of 
six deaths was caused by cancer. 
More than 700,000 people are un- 
der treatment and some 450,000 
new cancer diagnoses were made 
in 1957. Research funds now totai 
more than $45 million and the 
search for a cancer drug leads all 
other fields of pharmaceutical re- 
search. 


People close to the field say it 
quite. possible that a major 
chemotherapeutic breakthrough 
will occur by 1965. When this hap- 
pens the cancer mortality rate 
may fall at a rate paralleling the 
decline of tuberculosis from 1946 
to 1956 following the discovery of 
streptomytin. and later, isoniazid. 


In the accompanying Table III 
you see the mortality rates for 
tuberculosis and cancer from’ 1936 
to 1956. The cancer mortality rate 
is projected to increase during the 
period 1956 to 1965 from 1.46 to 
1.55 per 1,000 population — the 
same .rafé for tuberculosis fell 
from 1.31 to 0.09 in 1956. Calculat- 
ing at the same rate, cancer mor- 
tality will fall from 1.55 in 1965 
to 0.39 in 1975. When reductions 


is 


.brought about by this decline (as 


shown in.Table III) are multiplied 
by ethical drug sales per unit 
mortality rate projected for the 
years 1965 to 1975, an estimate of 
the sales value of the market for 
cancer drugs is obtained in the 
same manner as the projections 
for antibiotics, sulfa drugs, and 
heart disease. 

These projections assume that a 
major discovery in the chemo- 
therapeutic treatment of cancer 
will be announced by 1965. It is 
further assumed that the fall in 
the cancer mortality rate after 
1965 will be at the same rate ob- 
served for tuberculosis after 1946. 
And. further, that the cancer 
mortality rate will continue to 
climb until 1965 at the same rate 





years as a base. The $977 million observed in the last decade. 
TABLE V 
Summation of Projections of Sales Value 
Major Drug Categories 
(millions- of idollars) 
Category 1956 1960 1965 1970 1975 
Aspirin. __- 19 24 30 37 43 
Barbiturates _- 54 65 77 90 102 
Vitamins : 175 195 220 255 290 
Sex Hormones - 28 31 33 35 38 
Antihistamines 50 53 56 59 62 
Antibiotics 330 390 444 512 600 
Sulfas 42 47 53 62 72 
“All Other” 380 515 720, 1,030 1,420 
Total Existing 1,098 1,320 1,633 2,080 2,627 
Corticoids - ~~ 80 88 170 260 270 
Biologicals and 
Vaccines __ 102 155 350 380 410 
Cardiovasculars 3 147 259 +. 443 800 
Cine = . 216 600 
Tranquilizers --. 135 185 © 316 416 800 
Total Innovation 404 575 1,095 1,715 2,880 
Grand Total 1,502 1,895 2,728 3,795 5,507 
TABLE VI 
Comparison of Five Majer Projections 
Sales Value—Ethical Drug Industry 
(millions of dollars) 
No. Projection 1960 1965 1970 1975 
(7) Beonemc —........- 2,020 2,670 3,320 3,970 
2,040 2,850 4,100 5,630 
2,240 3,700 6,000 9,800 
Average ------- 2,100 3,073 4.473 6,467 
(2) Rx ae 1,850 2,700 3,800 5,220 
1,840 2,660 3,700 5,050 
1,750 2,610 3,560 4,700 
Average ..---- 1813 2,657 3,687 4,990 
(3) Drug Expense___--_- 2,420 3,286 4,292 5,461 
2,047 2,366 2,710 3,082 
Average ------- 2,236 2,826 3.501 4,271 
(4) Mortality ..-------- 2,020 2,762 3,614 4,530 
2,080 2,922 3.955 5,148 
Average ..-.---. 2,050 2,842 3,784 4,839 
(5) Drug Category_-_---. 1,875 2,728 3,795 5,507 
Grand Average-_-_-_- 2,015 2,825 3,848 5,215 
a 2,020 2,728 3,795 5,148 
ple i tli la 423 416 972 2,196 
Range % *10 *7 *12 *20 
* Plus or mi 
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Following the curve, the fore- 
cast for 1968 is $116 million, $216 
million for 1970 and $696 million 
for 1975. A value of $600 million 
has been arbitrarily assigned as a 
reasonable estimate of the market 
in 1975. 

Tranguilizers 


One important area remains to 
complete the projections of major 
drug categories. This is mental 
disease. Tranquilizer drugs, one of 
the four major medical break- 
throughs of the postwar period, 
marked the beginning. Other dis- 
coveries are sure to follow. 

It seems reasonable to predict, 
as have leading researchers, that 
new discoveries will bring impor- 
tant chemotherapeutic drugs by 
1962. However, even assuming 
this, it is difficult to forecast what 
it will mean to the industry. 
Mortality statistics would help 
but mental disease is not an im- 
portant cause of death. 


In many respects, except for 
mortality, mental disease resem- 
bles cancer. The number of 
hospitalized mental patients about 
equals the number of cancer 
patients estimated under treat- 
ment. The annual number of 
newly-diagnosed cancer cases is 
about the same as the number of 
new mental patients hospitalized 
each year. The cost of medical 
care for the cancer patient paral- 
lels that for the hospitalized 
mental patient: $1,075 for cancer, 
$1,112 for the mental patient per 
year for 1956. So the cost of drugs 
for long-term treatment might 
well be about the same. 


On the basis of these compari- 
sons and in the absence of a better 
method, it is assumed that the 
value of the future market for 
tranquilizers and for new drugs 
developed for the treatment of 
mental disease would be, by 1962, 
about the same as that calculated 
for cancer. Starting from a base 
of $135 million in 1956, the sales 
value in 1960 is $185 million, 
which is slightly less than that 
calculated from the rate observed 
in the 1956-1957 period. With the 
breakthrough in 1962 the value 
would then increase to $316 mil- 
lion in 1965, $416 million in 1970 
and $800 million in 1975. 


“All Others” 

No one can gaze into the crystal 
ball of ethical sales without taking 
into account the “all other” drugs. 
This group includes a variety of 
Rx medications for a gamut of 
indications. It has its own annual 
product additions and deletions, 
but at all times represents an im- 
portant segment of ethical sales. 


The base point for 1956 was 
calculated by adding all the major 
categories and subtracting the 
major category total of $1,120 mil- 
lion from the composite value of 
$1,500 million for the whole in- 
dustry to give an “all other” 
category figure of $380 million. 
(See Table IV). 


TABLE IV 
Projection of Sales Value 
“Ali Other” Drugs 


(millions of dollars) 


Prejected Proiected 
Sales Value Sales Value 
Total #§ “All Other” 
Year Ethical Sales Category / 
ees a ee 1 380 
SY eto cne 2,040 §15 
ge RAS 2,850 720 
ME aio cee 4,100 1,030 
Ww 6.855 5,630 1,420 
1See text. 
It was assumed, with good 


reason, that this omnibus category 
would grow in future years at the 
same rate as the overall industry 
itself. 


Comparing the Five Projections 


We have now seen five major 
individual projections of the fu- 
ture sales value of the ethical 
drug industry: 

(1) An economic projection for 
the past 20 years, employing data 
from six primary sources. 

(2) The growth trend observed 
in Rx sales since 1939. 

(3) The personal consumption 


expenditure for drugs and sun- 
dries. 

(4) Mortality rates and the 
value of the unit mortality rate in 
terms of ethical drug sales, and 

(5) a reconstruction of the in- 
dustry by major drug classifica- 
tion taking into account the factor 
of innovation in the five major 
medical problem areas. 


The five projections are in 
rather close agreement, as the ac- 
companying Table VI _ shows. 
While the economic growth pro- 
jection furnishes the highest 
values of the five projections, it 
is not much higher than the value 
obtained by projecting the indi- 
vidual drug categories and the 
areas of innovation. The economic 
growth projection inherently con- 


tains the innovation factor and it be 


may well be that the forecasts of 
innovation areas in the last pro- 
jections are too conservative. 


The average of all five major 
projections is shown in Table VI. 
This provides values of $2.0 bil- 
lion in 1960, $2.8 billion in 1965, 
$3.8 billion in 1970, and $5.2 
billion in 1975 from a base value 
of $1.5 billion in 1956. 

Since no one projection can be 
said to be more valid than 
another, this would appear to be 
the best possible projection for the 
industry. The variation of all five 
projections from the average or 
medium is about plus or minus 
10% for the periods up to 1970 and 
plus or minus 20% for 1975. This 
is a surprising measure of agree- 
ment when you consider the 
various sources of primary data 
and the different methods used for 
each projection. 

There is also the matter of the 
timing of successful research 
breakthroughs. Success usually is 
achieved years “ahead of time.” 
The most optimistic forecasts of 
future mortality rates by insur- 
ance company experts have, for 
the past 20 years, been exceeded 
in fact. 

Changes in the export-import 
regulations governing drugs, not 
only domestically, but in the 
major foreign markets, will ob- 
viously affect domestic production. 
So will Census Bureau population 
estimates, if fertility assumptions 
are underestimated and mortality 
projections are overestimated. 


Undue government regulations 
and actions in the future would 
undoubtedly affect research ex- 
penditures which, this year, will 
amount to about $190 million. 
Such an undesirable turn of events 
would appreciably slow down the 
growth of the industry. This is a 
force to be watched in terms of 
the predictions made in this study. 

Most other innovations will re- 
place existing drugs. Bear in mind, 
however, that such replacement 
usually expands the market. The 
sizable funds for supportive or 
defensive research — for the de- 
velopment of improved products— 
do expand the market to some 
extent when the resultant prod- 
uets are made commercially avail- 
able. 

Assuming that no one will live 
forever, cardiac and cerebral acci- 
dents will never be completely 
eradicated. This argument remains 
a powerful force on the side of a 
more conservative prediction. The 
aging of body organs and tissues 
with time is undoubtedly not a 
problem that will be solved com- 
pletely and absolutely, but study 
of the problem may give us many 
added years of active life ex- 
pectancy. It seems obvious that 
this will be the direction medical 
and drug research will take, when 
the problem of infectious and 
chronic disease no longer needs 
much attention. 

A word of caution. A_ long- 
range forecast is not a blueprint, 
it is a guide. It is not a plan of 
action, but a prospect to be used 
for changing a plan of action, It 
is a device, like navigation by 
dead reckoning, to be altered and 
changed as soon as the situation 
warrants a change of course, The 
longer the prediction, the less 
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likely the outcome and the more. 
often the prediction must be 
changed. Even the editor doesn’t 
know all that’s on tomorrow’s 
front page... until tomorrow. 
The prospects for the phar- 
maceutical industry have been 
reviewed here in terms of dollars 
and cents. But there is one final 
point to make clear and it under- 
lies all the assumptions that have 
been made. Ours is an industry 
supported and propelled by the 
will of scientific progress. We are 
financially prosperous only inso- 
far as we are scientifically suc- 
cessful. So there is another way to 
interpret these figures. They 
signify a future of boundless 
medical advance in an era of un- 
precedented health and well- 
ine. 
Public offering of $199,000 
Federal Home Loan Banks ahem 


consolidated notes, dated May 21, 


1959, and due Feb. 15, 1960, was 


made on May 12 by the Federal 
Home Loan Board through Ever- 


ett Smith, fiscal agent of the 


Home Loan Banks, and a nation- 


wide group of security dealers. 
The notes are priced at 100%. 

The offering will provide addi- 
tional funds for advances to mem- 
ber institutions of the Home Loan 
Bank System to meet the rising 
demand for home mortgage money. 

Upon issuance of the notes out- 
standing indebtedness of the home 
Loan Banks will amount to 
$87 1,950,000. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 
(Special to Tae PrnancisL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Sanford J. 
Sacks has been added to the staff 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Incorporated, 55 Public 
Square. 


With Paine, Webber 
(Special to Toe PrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Joel N. 
Heim has become affiliated with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Union Commerce Building. 


Two With House-Johannes 
(Special to Tas PrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

DAYTON, O.—Jesse B. Hearin, 
Jr. and Lorrin C. Peterson have 
become connected with House- 
Johannes, Inc., 1126 Oakwood 
Avenue, Both were formerly with 
L. E. Jenkins & Co., Inc. 


Now With Atkinson Co. 
(Special to Tue Francia Curonicie) 

PORTLAND, Oreg. — Frederick 
G. White has become associated 
with Atkinson and Company, U.S. 
National Bank Building. Mr. White 
was formerly for many years with 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


New Singer, Deane Branch 

BEAVER FALLS, Pa. — Singer, 
Deane & Scribner has opened a 
branch office in the Sahli Build- 
ing under the management of 
Harry R. Evans. 


Joins Robert Levy 


(Special to Tue Prnanciat. CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, I1l).—Kar] P. Zerfoss, 
Jr., has become connected with 
Robert J. Levy & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


With Keller Brothers 
(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Albert H. 
Cohen has become affiliated. with 
Keller Brothers Securities Co., 
Inc., Zero Court Street. 


Now With York Co. 


(Special to THe FPinanciAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—George 
A. Godderis is now associated with 
York & Co., 235 Montgomery St., . 
members of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. He was previ- 
ously with First Mutual Securities 
Company. 
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Continued from first page 


As We See It 


growth so many of the reformers are constantly insisting 


upon. 
Inconsistent with the Facts 

Of course. this want-of-purchasing-power theory of 
business recessions and stagnation is inconsistent with the 
rather obvious fact that the very production of goods and 
services creates purchasing power in the amount of the 
cost of such goods—purchasing power in the form of 
wages, interest, dividends and the like. Unfortunately, 
however, this truth somehow does not seem to register 
fully with the rank and file—or even with a good many 
who should realize its validity. Fortunately, though, actual 
facts and figures can be marshalled to show clearly and 
convincingly that diversion of profits to wages would not 
do any of the wondrous tricks that labor and many of the 
“modern” analysts loudly proclaim. With a large number 
of labor contracts carrying increased rates of pay, and 
the prospect of others, it would appear appropriate at this 
time to cite some of this concrete evidence. 

Corporate profits, taken either before or after income 
taxes, were at a record level in 1956. That year should 
therefore be an excellent one for the purposes in hand. 
Total corporate profits, according to the Department of 
Commerce, came to just short of $45.5 billion. A hand- 
some figure—but let’s see what became of these large 
earnings. First of all, Uncle Sam and the various states 
which have income tax systems took about $22.4 billion. 
That left the corporations some $23.1 billion. Somewhat 
more than half of this latter amount, $12 billion, was paid 
out in dividends—going. by and large, to those consumers 
whose purchasing power must sustain industry and trade, 
and whose lack of purchasing power, according to the New 
Deal ideas, is the chief cause, or at least one of the chief 
causes, of recurrent and prolonged periods of depression. 


How Money Was Spent 

Now what happened to that other $11 billion which 
corporations earned but did not pay out in dividends? 
Unfortunately, figures are lacking for a determination of 
the disposition made of this entire sum. The Department 
of Commerce has, however, provided figures for all cor- 
porations, except banks and insurance companies. Re- 
tained earnings are estimated at $10.2 billion for the year 
1956. Together with $17.7 billion in depreciation reserves 
these corporations had funds derived from “internal 
sources” of some $27.9. billion. To these may be added 
$16.3 billion obtained in the course of the year from the 
sale of securities and from bank loans and other sources 
of short-term funds. Add all this up and we have a total 
of $44.2 billion. 

What did these corporations do with all this money? 
Well, first of all they did not hoard it. At the end of the 
year they had only about a half billion more cash and 
deposits than they started the year with. And to have this 
much on hand at the end of the year they had to dispose 
of some $4.8 billion of government securities. Nearly $30 
billion of these funds at the disposal of these corporations 
went for upkeep, improvements and additions to plant and 
equipment. Of course, they could not add so substantially 
to these physical assets without hiring and paying wages 
to large numbers of workers in their own plants and else- 
where. No loss of consumer purchasing power here! In- 
ventories at book value were increased during the year by 
some $8.4 billion. A feat not attainable without paying 
out large amounts in wages to consumers! 


Billions More for Wages? 

Now let us suppose that in 1956—a year of virtually 
full utilization of resources and labor—some substantial 
sum, say $5 billion more than was actually the case had 
been paid out as wages without increasing prices so that 
profits were proportionately lower. Obviously either 
dividends would have had to be smaller than they were or 
else retained earnings would have been lower by an appro- 
priate amount. If dividends had been reduced, plainly one 
set of consumers—wage earners—would have benefited 
at the expense of another set of consumers—those who 
igpbonaa the capital for business, assuming no reduction 

employment. And nothing else. Let no one suppose 


that dividends these days go to a few excessively wealthy 
individuals. If they did most of them would go to Uncle 
Sam, and hence to the general consuming public. As a 
matter of fact, the income of the very wealthy these days 
and times comes from tax exempts very largely—and 


wasteful state and local expenditures are encouraged 
thereby. 
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But let us suppose that dividend payments were not 
reduced. Then retained earnings would be proportionately 
lower, and outlays for plant and equipment would in 
proportionately larger amounts have been financed by 
funds raised from external sources—or else curtailed with 
resulting loss of wages by men working in industries sup- 
plying materials and constructing such plant and equip- 
ment. But if the required funds were provided by inves- 
tors (consumers) their purchasing power for consumer 
goods would be correspondingly reduced. And equally 
important, it is all but certain that capacity to produce 
efficiently and abundantly in the future would be com- 


promised in the process. 


Evidently, the higher-wages-for-purchasing - power 
theory does not stand up under factual analysis. 


Continued from page 11 


Men, Not Crises, Are Responsible 
For Type of Government We Have 


Bill of Rights, and by limitation 
on nationa! and State powers. 

No more ingenious means of 
diffusing power has ever been 
conceived by the mind of man. Its 
wisdom is grounded on the eternal 
truths distilled from thousands of 
years of mankind’s history. 

It required only that the people 
safeguard and use the remarkable 
tools given them if they valued 
their liberties and were deter- 
mined to keep them. 


Dilution of Our Heritage 


What Has Happened to 
American Heritage? 

It is an elementary proposition 
that institutions of government 
are made by man, and man is re- 
sponsible for what happens to 
them. 

Benjamin Franklin noted this 
when he was asked what the men 
at Philadelphia had wrought. He 
was said to have answered: “A 
Republic, if you can keep it.” 

A half a century later, Lincoln 
spoke in the same vein, when he 
declared: 

“If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of free men, 
we must live through all time or 
die by suicide.” (Speech to Young 
Men’s Lyceum, Springfield, Jan. 
27, 1838, Works, I, p. 109.) 

Today, men all over the nation 
are gravely concerned about what 
is happening to this American 
heritage cf good government. 

For at least the first century of 
our national existence, a free peo- 
ple under God and free govern- 
ment built the most powerful, 
most prosperous nation On earth. 

But since then a process of cor- 
rosion has set in which has greatly 
accelerated in the last 25 years. 

It would take a book to cover 
the details of how the American 
system of government is being 
altered. Let me touch a few of 
the highlights. 


This 


Federal Supremacy Reigns 

Centralization of Government in 
Washington. In the last 30 years, 
the Federal authority has been 
extended and enlarged far beyond 
the limits originally set in the 
Constitution. Today, it either pre- 
empts or strongly encroaches 
upon the power of State and locai 
bodies and covers almost every 
interest formerly of private con- 
cern. 

The whole conception of a divi- 
sion of powers between Federal, 
State, and local governments is 
corroded. This concentation of 
power in the Federal Government 
cancels out the great principle of 
divided powers on which all his- 
tory shows liberty depends, 

It weakens the idea of govern- 
ment by consent of the governed 
by substituting centralized gov- 
ernment for government closest 
to the people. 

Government itself is weakened 
when it attempts to overreach its 
natural jurisdiction. The result 
is written in a law of diminishing 


returns which shows up in ex- 
travagance, inefficiency, waste, 
and corruption, We have that too. 

Already we have created a se- 
ries of “no man’s lands” in vital 
areas of public policy and ad- 
ministration. This is evident in 
labor-management relations, in 
safeguarding the Nation against 
Communist subversion, and _ in 
protecting the citizens from double 
jeopardy. 

Concentration of Powers. Not 
only has centralized government 
grown, but it has concentrated 
powers in its structure. A whole 
network of Government commis- 
sions, bureaus, and agencies has 
been set up and endowed with a 
powerful combination of legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial 
powers in total disregard of the 
principle of separation of powers 
on which freedom depends. 

Struggle for Power Within the 
Federal Government. With this 
weakening of Constitutional prin- 
ciples and limitations, the way 
was opened for a struggle for 
power between the several 
branches of Government. 

That, too, we have been wii- 
nessing over the past 30 years. 
The President has gained stronger 
powers in relation to the Con- 
gress than the Constitution con- 
templated giving him. The Ju- 
diciary — chiefly the Supreme 
Court—has seized upon legislative 
powers never vested in them in 
the Constitution. 

Corruption of the Democratie 
Process. Perhaps the most damag- 
ing effects of this corrosion in 
principles of good government is 
the corruption of the democratir 
process. 

As major government powers 
are drawn to a central source, the 
vitality, spirit, and character of 
the people are altered. 

With government operating at a 
distance from them and exceed- 
ingly complicated, the people 
Zrow confused and discouraged 
from doing things for themselves 
Their self-reliance is weakened 
The lazy become parasites on the 
workers. They lose interest in 
acquiring the knowledge they 
need to hold government account- 
abie. They give up the hope of 
influencing government. Already, 
less than half of our potenial 
voters trouble to go to the polls. 

When the public is in this 
weakened state, the self-interest 
groups move in. Even though 
pressure groups represent only 
minority interests, they can wield 
considerable power because they 
are tightly organized, and the 
public is not. It is the same 
situation in which a small inside 
minority controls a corporation 
when the stockholders are many 
and scattered. 

We have come pretty far along 
in bad government, when a bill 
to end flagrant corruption in 
labor unions has to have a 
“sweetener” in it to make it 
palatable to labor leaders. 

Our public men are also af- 
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fected by this corruption of 
democracy. They move from the 
high ground of principle to the 
sinkholes of expediency. They 
compete in out-promising each 
other, and elections become little 
more than a trade of favors for 
votes. 

Consequences of Current Trends 

The dismal consequences of 
these trends are inevitable. 

More and more, the people are 
compelled to look to government 
for solutions to their problems; 
and the perverters of democracy 
respond with more government. 
The road they travel is Socialism, 
the ‘infirmity that attends mature 
democracies. 

Government spending goes be- 
yond all bounds. Not only the 
Federal Government, but a grow- 
ing list of States are in deep fi- 
nancial difficulty. 

Every sizable voting group de- 
mands its cut in the form of 
subsidies. 

Legislation is cut locse from 
principles. In its place we have 
expedient improvisation or sur- 
render to the blackmail of pres- 
sure groups. 

Taxes skyrocket and destroy 
incentive. 

Public debt mounts to astro- 
nomical heights and cannot be 
paid off except by ruinous infla- 
tion or repudiation. The Federal 
debt is a time bomb hanging over 
the security of our people. 

Ultimately the public faith in 
government is destroyed, and in 
the chaos that follows, the peo- 
ple willingly accept a dictator. 
The price they pay is their liberty. 

The hollowest phrase is the one 
that declares: “It can’t happer 
here.” 

What Has Happened Here 


But look around you today. 
Have you ever seen such out- 
rageous taxation, such a stagger- 
ing national debt, such waste of 
public money, such a pyramid of 
government subsidies, dangerous 
inflation, so many lavish political 
promises, such a gigantic Federal 
bureaucracy. so much govern- 
ment favoritism to special groups, 
such moral laxity, and so little 
responsibility in public life? 

And in this appraisal let us 
look at ourselves, the American 
people. As politicians bent on 
their own perpetuation promised 
more and more and gave more 
and more of what was taken from 
the people the people grew to 
expect and demand more from 
government. 

How much Federal aid did our 
forefathers receive ... what they 
did they did with their own abili- 
ties . . what they provided in 
the way of schools and roads and 
hospitals they did with their own 
savings or taxes at the local level 

. what they had was character 

.. all they did was work. ... 
What they wanted was self re- 
spect ... but look at us today. 
Security is above self respect, we 
ask more money for less work, 
we are weaklings who want gov- 
ernment to take care of us when 
we should be taking care of our- 
selves, we pamper criminals and 
subversives when we should pun- 
ish them and we condemn those 
among us with the traits of their 
forefathers as reactionaries. ... 
We as a people have so accepted 
the arguments of compromise 
that we are willing to send men 
to run our governments who will 
compromise away basic principles 
- « - men who are even willing 
to appease in the name of com- 
promise. . . . Compromise is a 
tool of the lawmaker but to 
fritter way principle for ex- 
pediency ... to destroy values 
for fear of disagreement .. . is 
carrying the theory too far. 

Here we are just a little over 
a year from a Presidential elec- 
tion and where are the words of 
strength from the candidates? 
Who in seeking the highest office 
in our land is speaking of self 
reliance ... harder work ... yes, 
even self respect. ... No, we are 
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hearing the hackneyed shibboleths 
of giveaway ... more for nothing 
ess unbalanced budgets ... give 
in to the union bosses for they 
have political power .. . the states 
can’t do it anymore, centralize 
government. These aren’t new 
ideas they have wrecked 
government after government in 
the history of man. 

These trends I have described 
have happened again and again 
in history—not to poor, undevel- 
oped nations—but to nations at 
the heigth of their development 
in industry, culture, prosperity, 
and military might. Years of seif 
respect and hard work made this 
country, but these trends we see 
today can destroy it. 


Needed: An Informed Public 


I would not want to end on this 
bleak note. I do not despair of 


American democracy; I have 
strong faith in it. 

When it is informed and 
alerted, it can act swiftly and 
with powerful force. As Lincoln 
Said: 


“Our government rests in pub- 
lic opinicn. Whoever can change 
public opinion, can change the 
government, .. .” (Speech at Re- 
publican Banquet, Chicago, Dec. 
10, 1856, Works II, p. 385.) 

But to Be Effective, the Public 
Must Be Informed. It must be 
alerted. It must have a news- 
paper press to educate, not to 
arouse passion and conflict. It 
must have courageous men to 
concentrate its force and to speak 
for it. 

The Men We Need 

This brings me back to the 
heart of my theme: Today’s crisis 
is in the thoughts and actions of 
men. 

We need more men of prin- 
ciple, men of conviction, men of 
courage. It takes principle, con- 
viction, and courage to throw off 
the blanket of coniormity which 
suffocates public life. 

We need more men like Bob 
Taft, whose dedication to the 
public interest surpassed even 
his own life ambition. 

We need men like Senator John 
J. Williams who fought doggedly 
for years, and often single-handed, 
to expose corruption in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

We need men like Joe McCar- 
thy who, despite his shortcomings, 
did so much to alert our people 
to Communist subversion of 
American Government. 


We need men like Senator 
Styles Bridges who realizes the 
significance of a balanced budget 
to a free country and hammers 
away for Government economy in 
the Appropriation Committee and 
on the Floor of the Senate; men 
like Harry Byrd and Admiral 
Rickover.and Herbert Hoover. 

And men like John Foster 
Dulles who, more than any man 
jn Government today, under- 
stands the true nature of the 
Communist threat and has the 
courage to stand up to the Com- 
munists and expose them. 


Let us have more men like 
those—Admiral Strauss and Sena- 
tor John McClellan. 

Others have and will extol their 
virtues, but I would like to say 
this. These men are today being 
bitterly assailed because they 
have the courage to act in the 
public interest — because they 
dare to speak for causes, not un- 
popular with the people, but un- 
popular with the special] interest 
groups which seek to dominate 
the government. 

Value of the Good Government 
Citation. In these circumst; 
a citation is more than an 
it inspires them and othe® 
persist and fight harder in rfght- 
eous causes. It shows them .they 
have distinguished support, and 
that they do not stand alone. It 
alerts the attention of the pub- 
lic. It helps to clarify the public 
mind on the real issues at stake. 
It encourages wider public sup- 
port, and thus helps to neutralize 






the strident, biased voices of the 
special interests. 

In this way we can increase 
and strengthen that rare element 
in public life—the number of men 
of principle and courage. 


This is the way to restore good 


government, to preserve good 
government, and to insure the 
survival and progress of free 


government. 


Joins B. C. Christopher 


‘Special to Tue FiINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
JOPLIN, Mo.—John H. Wilkin- 
son has been added to the staff 
of B. C. Christopher & Co., 118 
West Fourteenth Street. 


McQueeny-Hendon Adds 


(Special to Tue Financial CrHrronicis) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth B. Smith has been added 
to the staff of McQueeny-Hendon, 
Inc., 440 E. Sixty-Fourth Terrace. 


With Morrison & Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 
SALISBURY, N. C. — Kenneth 
L. Mattox is now affiliated with 
Morrison and Company, Inc., 418 
South Main Street. 


Joins Merrill Lynch 


Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Donald S. 
Bean has joined the staff of Mer- 
rill Lyneh, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated, Dixie Terminal 
Building. 


With Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Svecial to Tur Financia CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Herbert E. 
Matthews is with Dempsey-Tege- 
ler & Co., 1000 Locust Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


With White, Weld 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Eliza- 
beth J. Sanderson has joined the 
staff of White, Weld & Co., 111 
Sutter Street. 


With First Southeastern 


(Special to THE FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — Samuel N. 
Evins, Jr. is now affiliated with 
First Southeastern Company, 
Trust Company of Georgia Bldg. 


~~ L. A. Huey Adds 


(‘Special to Tae Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Walter F. 
Reddick has been added to the 
staff of L. A. Huey Co., Equitable 
Building. 


Estabrook Adds 


Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Edward S. 
Rowland has become connected 
with Estabrook & Co., 15 State 
Street, members of the New York 

and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Joins H. L. Robbins 


Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—Russell J. 
La Roche has become connected 
with H. L. Robbins & Co., Inc., 
37 Mechanic Street. 


Joins La Hue Inv. Co. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Alice M. 
Jensen has become affiliated with 
La Hue Investment Co., Pioneer- 
Endicott Arcade. 





Joins Einer Paulsen 
(Special to Ture FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN JOSE, Cal.—Carl L. Chit- 
tenden has joined the staff of 
Einer Paulsen Investment Securi- 
ties Company, 1616 Washington 
Avenue. 


Walter O. Eckert 


Walter O. Eckert, partner in C. 
B. Richard & Co., New York City, 
has passed away. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 





The market for Government securities is in the process of di- 
gesting the recently offered refunding and new money raising 
issues. Even though all of the securities used in this combined 
operation were short-term obligations, there has not been any 
noticeable pick-up in the demand for intermediate- or long-term 
Governments because the yield is better in both corporate and 
tax-exempt bonds. Also, the Treasury whenever it is given the 
opportunity will use middle- and long-term issues in order to 
extend the debt maturity. These forces do not make for bull- 
ishness in the more distant Governments. 


With the Treasury out of the market for a short while, the 
question is raised as to how soon, or when, the discount rate and 
the prime rate will be moved up. All in all it looks as though 
higher interest rates are in the making. 


Special Factors Favored the 340-Day Bill Issue 


The Treasury in its combined refunding and new money 
raising operation appears to have made the grade, although there 
was not too much to spare. The 340-day bill appears to have been 
the best received of the several issues which were offered in the 
May venture. The fact that this long Treasury bill was eligible for 
payment through the tax and loan account was the principal 
reason for the good reception that it received. Even though the 
yield on this obligation has been slightly above the 4% level, 
which reflects in part the tight money market conditions, the sell- 
ing of this security by the deposit banks likewise contributes to 
the uptrend in return. The commercial institutions have the 
(Government) deposit, which was created through the purchase 
of the 340-day bill and can make use of these funds until they are 
called upon by the Treasury for payment. Usually, these monies 
remain with the deposit banks for a pericd of time, say 20 or 30 
days, and because of this they can afford to sell out the issues that 
created the deposit, at a loss, since earnings in excess of those 
obtainable in the securities that made these funds available to 
them, can be made by the banks. 


To be sure, the money market must be on the tight side, with 
the demand for funds sizable and the rate of borrowings at a high 
enough level to make this a profitable operation. If this were not 
so, and the banks had surplus funds of their own, they would not 
be selling any near- or long-term Government obligations since 
the way in which earnings are obtained is by keeping funds to 
work even at declining interest rates. 


221-Day Issue Barely Oversubscribed 


The issue of 221-day tax anticipation bills which was offered 
in the amount of $1,500,000,000 was just oversubscribed, with the 
amount of the oversubscription being less than $200,000,000. This 
obligation, which was not eligible for payment in the tax and loan 
account, also went above the average yield at which the Treasury 
sold them to those that can use these bills for the payment of 
taxes on Dec. 15. The demand for this security and the 340-day 
bill, in the opinion of not a few money market specialists, will 
increase after the refunding and new money raising results have 
been made available. 

The Treasury offer of a one-year 4% certificate at a discount 
to yield 4.05% in place of the 1%% certificate which comes due 
on May 15, was in line with what the financial district had been 
looking for, even though some money market followers were of 
the opinion that a somewhat higher yield would have made them 
more attractive to those that were given the exchange offer. 


Higher Prime Bank Rate Expected 


With the fiscal year 1958/1959 major operations out of the 
way, come the guesses as to what is likely to happen to the dis- 
count rate. The money restricting policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board is not going to make money any easier and, with the out- 
of-town banks loaned about up to the hilt, there will not have to be 
too much more of a demand for loans from the large money center 
banks before the prime bank rate will be advanced. As a matter 
of opinion, not a iew money market experts believe that the first 
rise in the prime bank rate will come from commercial banks out- 
side of New York and Chicago. 


Bache Adds to Staff 


Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Four With Robbins 


‘(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—Vasil V. 
Condos, Emil Eisenberg, Gery 
Eisenberg and Margaret Tkacik 
are now with H. L. Robbins & Co., 
Inc., 37 Mechanic Street. 


staff of Bache & Co., 
Market Street. 


With McDaniel Lewis 


Special to Tur PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Joins Jamieson Staff 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


Jamieson & Company, First Na- Building. 
tional Soo Line Building. : 
With Merrill, Turben 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Ear! R. 
Betts, Jr., has been added to the 
108 West 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Willard 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Ronald C. Robbins is now affiliated with 
L. Bruch has joined the staff of McDaniel Lewis & Co., Jefferson 


Straus, Blosser Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Mary T. 
Forrester has become associated 
with Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 
21 West Tenth Street. 


Joins W. D. Gradison 


(Special to THe FINaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — Michael 
H. Rohs has become connected 
with W. D. Gradison & Co., Dixie 
Termina) Building, members of 
the New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — John F. 
Turben is now with Merrill, Tur- 
ben & Co., Inc., Union Commerce 
Building, members of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Joins Saunders, Stiver 


(Special to Tue PrnaNcraAL CBRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Gerald 
S. Powers is now connected with 
Saunders, Stiver & Co., Terminal 
Tower Building, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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Ball, Burge Adds 
(Special to Tur Pinanctan CHRrowtcie) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio — James 
S. Bishop and Robert T. Shuber 
have become asssociated with Ball, 
Burge & Kraus, Union Commerce 
Building, members of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. Both were formerly with 

Livingston, Williams & Co. 


With Ross, Borton 


(Special to Tae Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Robert 
S. Jacob is now with Ross, Bor- 
ton & Co., Inc., The 1010 Euclid 
Building. 


With Central States 


(Special to Tux Financia CHRONICLE) 
MANSFIELD, Ohio—Robert E. 
Braden is now affiliated with Cen< 
tral States Investment Co., Wal- 
park Building. 


_ 
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Continued from first page 


The Current Market and 
Enforcement Activities 


duty of prescribing these rules for 
the purpose of preventing exces- 
sive use of credit in the purchase 
or carrying of securities. However, 
the Acts contain specific prohibi- 
tions against certain types of ac- 
tivities which might endanger or 
impair the free and open character 
of our security markets. The Com- 
mission must try to enforce these 
provisions and must be very much 
concerned with any conditions 
which might directly or indirectly 
have such an effect. 

Except for these limitations on 
credit, the Federal securities acts 
do not provide any administrative 
power or procedures designed to 
control or prevent speculation as 
such, and leave to the individual 
free choice as to whether or not he 
should go into the market. Per- 
haps I should also emphasize what 
is doubtless quite clear that the 
Commission does not have any 
power to pass on the quality or 
investment merits of a security. 
The investor or the speculator 
must make his own decisions. One 
of the primary purposes of these 
statutes and of the state Blue-Sky 
laws is to make available to the 
public generally reliable informa- 
tion to assist in the making of 
these decisions. 


Unjustified Fluctuations 


We ‘have recently expressed 
some concern in public pro- 
nouncements and before the Con- 
gress over the extent to which 
the of some securities have 
fi without visible eco- 
nomic reason, apparently as the 
result of baseless tips and rumors 
and often with the apparent par- 
ticipation of a considerable body 
of public investors. These condi- 
tions by their very nature cause 
us to be concerned whether what 
in fact occurs is the manipulation 
of securities prices by the un- 
scrupulous, to the eventual! detri- 
ment of the naive and unwary. 
Our concern is not directly with 
wh prices of securities go up 
or go down or go sidewise, but is 
rather whether price movements 
result from the judgment of buy- 
ers jand sellers trading in fair, 
honest and orderly markets free 
from manipulation and fraud, 
based upon their evaluation of 
economic and other factors. 


Let me give you a concrete 
example of the peculiar psychol- 
ogy which Iam afraid may be an 
aspect of the present bull market 
and which is responsible for much 
of eur concern. Several weeks 
that a certain security issue was 
oversold, though the registration 
statement had not even been filed 
as yet. We investigated, and found 
that there was a certain element 
of truth in the accusation. The 
Syndicate manager, a perfectly 
reputable New York Stock Ex- 
change thouse, had actually re- 
ceived so-called “indications of 
interest” for more shares than 

to be offered by an elec- 
manufacturer. He insisted, 

and we found ample corrobora- 
tive , that he had not 
to sell the stock 
word of the issue. 
wed the brokers 
communicated their in- 
that most of them 
because of orders 
‘their customers. So, 
' the customers. 
overheard a con- 
a filling station, 
pumping gas, told 
told his uncle, who 
order for five hundred 
second had run out of 
counter where he was 
with change left by mis- 
by a customer. The cus- 
gratefully gave him a hot 
and the order went in to the 
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broker. Another customer over- 
heard a couple of strangers dis- 
cussing the issue in a board room, 
and at once placed his order. 
Mind you, the prospectus was not 
even in print, let alone filed, and 
it turns out that the company is 
a new venture with no earnings 
record and rather dubious pros- 
pects. I have no doubt at all but 
that the stock will be oversub- 
scribed as soon as the prelimi- 
nary prospectus is available. We 
have been completely unable to 
discover where the rumor started, 
or who started it. It will prob- 
ably be a spectacularly successful 
offering, but I would be fool- 
hardy to forecast what the end 
result will be to the purchasers. 


Developing an Honest Market 


This psychology is no doubt a 
factor in the bullish action which 
has dominated the market price 
of many issues during the past 
few years. Many of these situa- 
tions and the enforcement prob- 
lems involved are of continuing 
and vita] interest and importance 
to the Commission, which I rep- 
resent. It should be of equal im- 
portance to each and every broker 
and dealer that the integrity of 
the securities markets be pre- 
served. I am convinced that the 
willingness of the American peo- 
ple to participate in private cor- 
porate investment, which has 
served in very large measure to 
make possible the tremendous 
capital expansion of the last few 
years, is based in_ substantial 
measure on the sense of security 
engendered by the public belief 
that the present market is honest, 
just and fair. 

An interesting collateral conjec- 
ture relates to the possible rela- 
tionship between the confidence 
reestablished by the disclosure 
provisions of the securities laws 
since the early 1930’s when the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion was established by Congress 
and the increased investor gulli- 
bility reflected in the resurgence 
of the “boiler-room” technique. I 
am happy to be able to say that 
most of the large boiler rooms 
have been driven out of business 
as a result of the Commission’s 
enforcement efforts. There has 
developed, however, a more elu- 
sive type of activity in which 
small organizations open for busi- 
ness, sell an issue or two and 
disappear, often to reappear again 
in another location and often un- 
der another name. Not infre- 
quently, the long distance tele- 
phone salesmen work out of hotel 
rooms, apartments and alleged 
business offices. 


Our main effort, of course, is 
to stop the boiler room operators. 
We have been including numerous 
salesmen in the injunctive actions 
instituted to halt these operations, 
but, as a practical matter, it is 
sometimes difficult to obtain 
criminal convictions against sales- 
men, and it is not too easy to 
reach them even in civil actions. 
The result is that these individ- 
uals float from one boiler room 
to another as we close down their 
places of business. In a way, this 
is rather helpful to us, since we 
can get some idea of the nature 
of the business of a new broker- 
dealer by looking at the list of its 
salesmen, 


Beyond the Boiler Rooms 


But not all the securities trans- 
actions which result in serious 


losses to investors are effected 


through boiler rooms. We find the 
most reputable houses at times 
and, I think, in perfect innocence, 
mixed up in the most peculiar 
transactions. Let me cite you an- 
other example. In the course of 
our investigations into Alexander 


Guterma’s dazzling legerdemain, 
we discovered that a very sub- 
stantial block of F. L. Jacobs stock 
had been distributed through a 
highly reputable broker on fore- 
closure of one of Guterma’s loans. 
The broker had sold it to some 
600 of his customers at about $7. 
Since trading in the stock had 
been suspended by the New York 
Stock Exchange, and since the 
source of the stock would seem 
to have warranted grave suspicion 
as to the soundness of Mr. Guter- 
ma’s empire, we asked the broker, 
out of sheer curiosity, what in the 
world ever persuaded him to get 
into this situation. It turned out 
that one of his office help had 
gotten into a conversation with 
an attendant at an industria] ex- 
hibit of General Electric, and had 
been informed that Symphonic 
Electric, which was in process of 
acquisition by Jacobs, had a fine 
future. Upon the assurance of 
Jacobs’ executives that the sus- 
pension was only a flea bite and 
that the company expected a great 
year, without any up-to-date fi- 
nancial data, without inquiry of 
any disinterested source, the 
broker took delivery of the stock 
and peddled it to its customers. 
As you know, Jacobs is now in 
Chapter X, and the position of its 
stockholders something less 
than enviable. 


NASD Rules of Fair Practice 

This situation, as well as the 
incident I described, present one 
aspect of a problem that must, it 
seems to me, give some pause to 
persons such as you who have 
their eyes fixed on goals involving 
something more substantial than 
the “fast buck.” Just what is the 
duty of a broker? Is it to accept his 
customer’s order for what the bro- 
ker knows, or should know, is a 
“dog,” without protest and with 
the attitude of an indifferent seller 
of merchandise? Or does he owe it 
to his customer to investigate care- 
fully, and, even though his cus- 
tomer does not ask for advice, to 
tell him exactly what he is plan- 
ning to buy? I am willing to go 
so far as to say that a substantial 
contributing factor to the specu- 
lative hysteria which appears to 
have attended the activity in some 
issues has been the failure of 
many brokers to insist that their 
registered representatives be cus- 
tomers’ men in the true sense of 
that term, that is, that they be 
something more than salesmen, 
and that they be willing to sacri- 
fice a few dollars in commissions 
in order to protect their cus- 
tomers. The NASD Rules of Fair 
Practice go at least part way in 
describing what I conceive as the 
duty of a broker toward his cus- 
tomer when they say that: 

“In recommending to a cus- 
tomer the purchase, sale or ex- 
change of any security, a member 
shall have reasonable grounds for 
believing that the recommenda- 
tion is suitable for such customer 
upon the basis of the facts, if any, 
disclosed by such customer as to 
his other security holdings and as 
to his financial situation and 
needs.” 


is 


Customer-Dealer Relationship 

The Commission has repeatedly 
and, to my view, very correctly 
held that the relationship of a 
securities dealer to his client is 
not that of an ordinary merchant 
to his customer and that, inherent 
in the dealer-customer relation- 
ship is the implied representation 
that the customer will be dealt 
with honestly and fairly and in 
accordance with the established 
standards of the profession. How- 
ever, I would go further than this, 
and suggest that these established 


standards might, perhaps, be re- 
examined and extended, and that 
the salesman be charged an af- 
firmative duty to inquire, so far 
as he can do so discreetly, as to 
the financial position of his 
putative customer, and to point 
out the speculative or other nega- 
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tive aspects of the proposed trans- 
action, if there are any. 

The Commission is not solely 
concerned with fraudulent repre- 
sentations in the otfer and sale 
of securities, such as those broad- 
cast through the boiler rooms. It 
is also deeply interested by the 
sudden and unreasonable fluctua- 
tion in the price of securities, 
accompanied by unprecedented 
activity in them. While we must 
necessarily rely to a considerable 
extent upon the cooperation ‘and 
self-regulation of the exchanges, 
we find that these gyrations 
sometimes occur, apparently with- 
out arousing any particular 
inquiries by the floor officials: of 
the exchanges. 


Preventing Manipulation -~ 


The statutory powers of the 
Commission over manipulative 
activities are extensive. It is un- 
lawful for any person to create 
an appearance of active trading 
in a security or so to act.to, raise 
or depress the price for the pur- 
pose of inducing the purchase:or 
sale of a security by others. It is 
specifically illegal to wash: sales 
or to match orders for the purpose 
of creating a false or misleading 
appearance of active trading in 
any security. It is similarly. un- 
lawful to indulge in any deceptive 
device, such as the dissemination 
of rumors by persons buying or 


selling securities to the effect.that. 


the price of any security <is likely 
to fall or rise because of market 
operations conducted for — that 
purpose. 

In addition, it 
that the Commission 
rule-making power in many im- 
portant areas in order that it may 
promote orderly markets: For 
example, the Commission, after 
studying the effects of short sell- 
ing in the rapidly declining 
market of 1937, adopted a- rule 
covering the prices at which short 
sales may be effected on an .ex- 
change. This rule ‘effectively 
prevents short sales in a declining 
market, thus discouraging’ .“‘bear 
raiding.” As recently as last 
month, we filed an action to en- 
join violation of this rule in: a 
case ‘where the defendant. had 
represented to his broker that -he 
was “long” several thousand 
shares which he ordered sold, 
whereas in fact he owned no 
stock. His object was to drive the 
market price down by suddenly 
throwing a large number of shares 
on the market and then to. buy 
shares at the reduced market level 
to cover his previous sales. Since 
he was selling short and since 
his sales were not being made on 
the “up-tick” as provided by Rule 
X-10A-1, he became subject. to 
civil and criminal] sanctions. 

Another example of our anti- 
manipulative rules is the prohibi- 
tion against payment by persons 
engaged in the’distribution of a 
security to other. persons in con- 
sideration of the solicitation -of 
purchases of sec¢Grities of the same 
issues on an exchange except 
under specified’ conditions. The 
Commission has also adopted rules 
governing the stabilization of 
prices to facilitate a distribution. 
These requirements, like the gen- 
eral anti-manipulative standards 
of the statufe, 6perate to prevent 
brokers engaged in distributing .a 
security from creating an illusion 
of active trading and from, raising 
the price yg emer! in order to 
facilitate e retailing of. the 
stock. ThefRulcs of the Commis- 
sion establish requirements of 
disclosure f and other controls 
which opefate to prevent decep- 
tive or umfair advantage being 
taken of the buying public. 


Enforcement and Detection 


We have an active force assigned 
to detect and prevent manipula- 
tion on the exchanges. As you 
know, each registered exchange is 
required to furnish a large amount 
of information to the Commission, 
including the volume and price of 
transactions, and, in the case of 
the New York exchanges, the 


may be noted 


is given 
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activities of various classes of 
persons such as floor traders and 
information with respect to, 
among other things, margin trad- 
ing, short seHing and odd-lot 
transactions. All of this informa- 
tion is currently reviewed by our 
staff. We have a “market sur- 
veillance unit” which watches the 
recorded transactions on the ticker 
tapes of the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges. This 
unit also observes transactions on 
the other exchanges and checks 
the quotations in the over-the- 
counter market as they are pub- 
lished .in the -daily National 
Quotation Sheets, for the same 
purpose of detecting any unusual 
activity or price. movement in any 
security which might indicate the 
presence of.manipulation. This 
surveillance covers some 20,000 
issues. Whenever a question con- 
cerning market activity and price 
level arises with respect to a 
particular security, a preliminary 
inquiry is commenced in which 
the identities and activities of 
purchasers and sellers are as- 
certained and reviewed. The 
regional offices also investigate 
complaints received from. the 
brokerage fraternity or the public 
concerning suspected manipula- 
tive activity. The very existence 
of this surveillance has unques- 
tionably, like a cop on. the beat, 
served as a deterrent to illegal 
tactics. 
Floor Traders’ Activities 

I do not know whether floor 
trading constitutes a problem in 
the Midwest Exchange. Analyses 
which we Have made of-their ac- 
tivities on other registered ex- 
changés have indicated that they 


‘tend. quite noticeably to exagger- 


ate the swings of the market, par- 
ticularly where there is a rela- 
tively'small floating supply of a 
security. In 1945, the staff of the 
Commission proposed to outlaw all 
such activity on the New York ex- 
changes: This move was compro- 
mised by the adoption of certain 
restrictive rules by both of the 
New York.exchanges. In the early 
1950s, these rules were rescinded. 
It may be that they ought not to 
have been so dropped. In any 
event, we are currently suggesting 
to the exchanges that more vigor- 
ous floor traaing rules be placed 
in effect upon those exchanges, 
and, if floor trading constitutes a 
similar problem on the Midwest 
Exchange, it is possible that your 
own organization might find it 
expedient to suggest similar rules. 


Chere are substantial grounds 
for belief, indeed, that many of 
the current gyrations of market 
prices may be linked up with a 
thin floating supply of stock. Out 
of the $276.7 billion aggregate 
value of equity securities, listed 
as of Jan. 1, 1959 on the New 
York Stock Exchange, about $45 
billion were reported as held by 
institutional investors, the activ- 
ities Of many of whom are, in the 
main, acquisitive and who sell 
from their portfolios relatively 
seldom. The average turnover of 
the portfolios of open-end invest- 
mént companies in 1958 was re- 
ported at only about 18%. The 
investments in equities by these 
purchasers have grown tremen- 
dously in recent years, and they 
are tending constantiy to increase 
as moré institutions are turning 
from debt securities to equities in 
order to protect their market. po- 
sition. It is only necessary to 
point out as an example that there 
is a noticeable tendency for pen- 
sion funds to turn to equity in- 
vestments, and that it has been 
estimated that such funds may 
total as much as $80 billion within 
a relatively few years. I. have 
never seen any statistics as to 
what percentage of equity secu- 
rities is tied up due to the influ- 
ence of the capital gains tax and 
the sometimes peculiar applica- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice of the tax laws to securities 
transactions, but it is unquestion- 
ably a very sizable amount. Also, 
there have always been other sub- 
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stantial biocks of stock which are 
oft the market since they are held 
for purposes of control. When all 
of these influences come up 
against an apparently insatiable 
public interest, the result is, very 
naturally. to create a far greater, 
demand than can be satisfied by 
the supply at hand. It requires 
no Ricardo or, even a Keynes, to 
see that prices would tend. to 
rise sharply in such a situation. 


New Anti-Manipulation 


Techniques 
if the present market activity 
continues and prices generally 
continue. to rise; and if these 


phenomena are accompanied, as | 


am eertain they will be in many 
issues, by erratic moves in the 
market, we will continue to be 


faced with situations in which the 
problem will arise as to whether 
manipulative activities are pres- 
ent. However. since it is. always 
easier to: manipulate in the gen+ 
eral direction of the market, it is 
difficult to distinguish innocent 
buying from artificial and unlaw- 
ful activities. In order to cope with 
this situation now and in the fu- 
ture, the staff and the Commis- 


sion are considering new tech- 
niques to supplement those al- 


ready in use in our market sur- 
veillanee and anti-manipulation 
programs 

The topics I have discussed are 
only a few of the maze of problems 
which face us under the Securities 
Acts. This legislation was 25 years 
old last Julv. and while I have no 
personal knowledge of what prob- 
lems there were a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. I'am very certain that 
they werc no more perpiex:ng 
than those we face today. There 
is no branch of our organization 
which is not handling far more 
work today than it was even a 
year ago. Let me give you a few 
statistics which you~ might 
chew. During the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 1958, up to.April 


23, 1959. there were 952 registra- ° 


tion statements filed with us, cov- 
ering securities having an aggre- 
gate value of $14.5 billion. During 
the same period ending April, 
1958, there were 742 issues filed 
having a value of $13.7 billion. I 
might point. out that, for work- 
load purposes, the important fig- 
ure is the number of issues, which 
represents about a 25% increase 
-in one year. After detailed review 
in our office, we have referred: 34 
cases of various types in the nine 
months since last July for crim- 


inal action. This is exactly the 
number we referred during the 
two-year period ending ‘last July. 


You know from personal experi- 
ence how active the market has 
been, and how many transactions 
must be watched by our staff. 
The number of disciplinary pro- 
ceedings we have required to in- 
stitute against brokers has hit a 
new high. Everywhere I turn, I 
find the same tendency. 


Seeks Better Self-Policing 

I am not trying deliberately to 
-court sympathy by citing these 
‘figures. I merely ask’ you to 
take them into consideration if 
you encounter delay or error in 
your dealings with our organiza- 
tion. Perhaps they may also con- 
vince you that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is far from 
being a. moribund bureaucracy, 
and that it must stay dynamic and 
‘strong if it is properly to carry 
‘out the duties assigned to it by 
law. The securities industry can. 
be of very great help to us in this 
endeavor. The stock exchanges 
are, as I can testify from persorial 
knowledge, eager to be of help 
to us. In fact, were it otherwise, 
I am very sure that our machin- 
‘ery would break down com- 
pletely. So, also, the membér 
firms of the exchanges can be 
equally helpful. 

fhe statistics I have quoted, 
which I could enlarge on prac- 
tically endlessly, furnish a very 
. good reason for this appeal for 


your cooperation, We have all too 
few personnel to handle the rou- 
tine work of our organization. I 
do not think it is asking too much 





that we be permitted to assume 
that the responsible element of 
the securities industry will con- 
tinue, as is contemplated by the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
to a large extent to police itself 
and thus free our staff to concen- 
trate on the less reputable group. 
In these difficult days, I can do 
little but remind you of this fact 
and ask you soberly to review 
your policies and your activities 
to make sure that they are con- 
sistent with'the highest ethical 
standards. As a result of this re- 
appraisal, perhaps we can re- 
affirm our mutual dedication to 
the work’ we have in common, 
the preservation, no less, of that 
free and honest capital market 
which is essential to our national 
economic welfare. 


Exch. Heads Answer 
ay 
Gadsby’s Charges 
Rebutting S. E. C. Chairman’s 
charges, Mr. Funston states floor 
traders’ rules are still vigorously 
in effect, and Mr. McCormick re- 
plies ASE will adopt any addi- 
tional ‘rules that S. E. C. may 
suggest. 


Keith Funston, President of the 
New York’Stock Exchange, issued 
the following statement on Tues- 
day, May 5, the day Mr. Edward 





G. Keith Funston E. T. McCormick 


N. Gadsby, Chairman of the SEC, 
spoke before the Stock Brokers’ 
Associates, of Chicago. 

“While -we have not yet had an 
opportunity: to see a text of Se- 
curitiesanid Exchange Commission 
Chairman Gadsby’s remarks, and 
therefore’ do not know the extent 
to which he was directing his 
comments: about floor traders to 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
we have no hesitation in making 
the following three observations: 

*“(1y-We have had floor trading 
rules continually since 1945. They 
were not rescinded. And the pres- 
ent rules are enforced with ex- 
ceptional vigor. Tiiey are effective 
in providing a more liquid market 
for -the~public. 

“(2) On the basis of our expe- 
rience and continued study, we see 
no reason’ whatsoever to change 
our present rules. 

“(3) We believe that the floor 
traders on our Exchange perform 
a valuable service for the market- 
place and.for the public—and we 
intend to do everything possible 
to preserve this vital factor in the 
marketplace.” 

ASE Head Replies 

American Stock Exchange Pres- 
ident, Edward T. McCormick, also 
reacting to the speech by Securi- 
fies and Exchange Commission 
Chairman Edward N. Gadsby, 
stated “The. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has submitted 
to the New York exchanges a pro- 
posed rule, concerning the activi- 
ties of floor trading and has in- 
vited our comments. 

“TI have discussed the floor trad- 
ing situation with Securities and 
Exchange Commission officials in 
Washington and New York at least 
three times recently. 

“Our Exchange will, without 
hesitation, adopt and administer 
any additional rules which the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the securities industry 
feel are necessary to eliminate any 
actual or potential danger to the 
investing public.” 
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Potomac Electric 
Offer Underwritten 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co. head an 
underwriting group which is un- 
derwriting an offering by Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co. of 1,207,- 
338 shares of common stock to its 
common stockholders. The com- 
pany is offering the common stock 
through warrants expiring on May 
27, at $25 per share, on the basis 
of one share for each five shares 
held of record May 12, 1959. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
common stock will be used by the 
company to pay $6,425,000 of bank 
loan notes, to reimburse its treas- 
ury for a portion of construction 
expenditures heretofore made, and 
to pay, in part, for future con- 
struction. It is estimated that 
gross property additions for the 
years 1959 and 1960 will aggre- 
gate about $89,000,000. 

The company furnishes electric 
power to an area of approximately 
643 square miles, having a popu- 
lation of about 1,520,000, compris- 
ing the entire District of Columbia 
and portions of adjoining coun- 
ties in Maryland and Virginia. 


Phila. Secs. Assn. Tour 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Ameri- 
can Cement Corporation has in- 
vited members of the Philadelphia 
Securities Association to visit 
their Hercules Cement division 
plant at Stockerton, Pa., on Tues- 
day, May. 26. 

Air-conditioned buses will leave 
the Broad Street entrance of the 
Union League at 9 a.m. James P. 
Giles, Jr., President of the Her- 
cules Cement division will address 
the members at a luncheon meet- 
ing following the plant tour. 

Gordon L. Keen of R. W. Press- 
prich & Co. is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the tour. 


Joins Dean Witter 


(Special to Tur Financrart Curonicre) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Fred- 
erick A. Moller, Jr. has become 
affiliated with Dean Witter & Co., 
45 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 


With Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Joseph H. 
Rohs is now with Dempsey-Tege- 
ler & Co., 1000 Locust Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Joins First California 
(Special to Tue FinaNciraL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—John 
M. Davis has joined the staff of 
First California Company Incor- 
porated, 300 Montgomery Street, 
members of the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange. 


R. J. Steichen Adds 


(Special to Tue Pinanctrat Cuponicie) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Harry 
W. Malluege has been added to 
the staff of R. J. Steichen & Com- 
pany, Baker Building. 


Joins State Bond & Mtg. 


(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
NEW ULM, Minn. — James M. 
Beecher has joined the staff of 
State Bond & Mortgage Company, 
28 North Minnesota Street. 


With Salomon Bros. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ul.—wWarren MT. 
Meyer is now with Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler, 231 South La Salle St. 


Westheimer Adds 


(Special to Tue FrnaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Leroy C. Shu- 
ster has been added to the staff 
of Westheimer and Company, 134 
South La Salle Street. 
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steel contract that will cause a steel price increase. That effectively 
leaves little room for steel firms to move around in. 

“But steel companies knew after the 1956 contract was signed 
that the wage-price spiral had to stop. They can be forgiven if 
they feel disenchanted with the White House. It was side-door 
pressure from the White House which in 1956 helped David J. 
McDonald (steel labor chiet) get the best steel labor contract in 
history. It is in the realm of fantasy to believe that the same 
White House will give such a boost to Mr. McDonald again this 
year.” 

“Tron Age” reiterated that steel companies are “dead set” 
against any wage cost increases: “Their chief negotiator, quiet- 
speaking R. Conrad Cooper, executive Vice-President—personnel, 
of U. S. Steel Corp., is the coldest pineapple Dave McDonald has 
ever come up against.” 

For steel users, the gloomy outlook for labor peace ig dis- 
couraging. Some of them don’t know which way to turn as they 
try to build inventories as a hedge against a strike. 

; Many metalworking companies are trying to make “conver- 
sion” deals, where possible. Under this arrangement, ingots or 
semi-finished steel are bought from one mill and shipped te 
another for rolling into finished shapes. This runs up the cost 
for the buyer. The trouble is that few mills have excess stedl 
under present market conditions, so not too many deals have 
materialized. 

“Iron Age” said that one mili is furnishing 10,000 tons of 
ingots to another mill which will roll them into cold-rolled sheet 
for an auto company. The arrangement will probably cost the 
auto builder $29 to $30 per ten over and above the normal market 
price. 

From the Midwest come first reports of mill slowdowns. 
Mills reporting this say they can’t point to an organized effort to 
cut output. But at the same time they are Lot getting the produc- 
tion they had expected. Whether this has anything to do with the 
contract talks is problematical. But steel men are watching the 
situation closely. 


Steel Inventory Buildup Slower Than Expected 


The steel inventory buildup is not progressing as rapidly as 
expected even though steel shipments will exceed consumption by 
more than a million tons this month, “Steel” magazine reported 
May 11. 

if the United Steclworkers strike on July 1, more than a few 
consumers will be seriously threatened. If the walkout lasts more 
than three or four weeks, some may have to close their doors. 

Main reason for inventory deficiencies is the suddenness of 
the business recovery, the metalworking weekly said. Metal+ 
working executives had no idea that their sales would improve 
so rapidly. Many underestimated second quarter needs and have 
had to divert steel purchased for stock into immediate use. 

Automakers seem apprehensive about their inventories. Ford 
Motor Co. and American Motors Corp., after repeatedly boosting 
production schedules, are in the market for extra tonnage. Chrysler 
Corp. wants a 45 day inventory by the end of May and a 90 day 
one on July 1. Ford, with a 30 day inventory, has similar aims. 

To compound the inventory crisis, steelmakers are behind 
schedule on shipments of flat-rolled products and heavy plates. 
Consumers face delays of three or four weeks on cold-rolled, hot- 
rolled, and galvanized sheets. Shipments may be hindered also by 
a shortage of trucks and freight cars, plus scattered wildcat strikes. 

Steelmakers last week operated their furnaces at 945% of 
capacity, unchanged from the previous week’s rate, and produced 
2,676,000 net tons of steel. Nine out of 12 steelmaking districts 
were at or above the national ingot rate. 

The third quarter outlook for steelmaking is brightening. 
It’s increasingly apparent that there’s more to the steel industry’s 
revival than the artificial stimulus of strike hedge buying. Plates, . 
galvanized sheets, and tin mill products will be in strong demand 
even if a strike is averted. 

The construction industry may set higher records this year 
than the experts anticipated ($52.3 billion in work put in place), 
“Steel” reported. Reasons: (1) A lot of momentum was picked wp 
in building during the first four months of the year. (2) Contraet 
awards are maintaining the high level established late in 1958. 
(3) Housing starts have shown only the slightest signs of declining. 
(4) Industrial construction is beginning to accelerate from its ré- 
cession low. ' 

Metalmen agree that there will be a more stable, less Hectic 
market over the rest of the second quarter for copper, lead, zine, 
and aluminum. They predict: Fewer price changes, continuation 
of sales at near present levels with perhaps slightly less hedge 
buying, more markei conservatism as contract negotiations draw 
near. 

“Steel’s price composite on steelmaking scrap is off 66 cents 
to $33.67 a gross ton, lowest since May, 1958. 


Steel Output Based on 94.1% of Capacity 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of the steel companies will average *165.9% of 
capacity for the week beginning May 11, equivalent to 2,655 
tons of ingot and steel castings (based on average weekly pro+ 
duction for 1947-49) as compared with an actual rate of *162.1% 
of capacity and 2,604,000 tons a week ago. 

Actual output for the week beginning May 4, 1959 was equal 
to 92.0% of the utilization of the Jan. 1, 1959 annual capacity Of 
147,633,670 net tons. Estimated percentage for this week’s fore- 
cast is 94.1%. 

A month ago the operating rate (based on 1947-1949 w 
production) was *165.4% and production 2,657,000 tons. A yi 
ago the actual weekly production was placed at 1,412,000 tons, or 
*87.9%. 





*Index of production is based on average weekly production 
for 1947-1949. 
March Steel Shipments Near All-Time High 


The shipments of finished steel mill products = 
totaled 8,117,688 net tons, second only to the monthly pment 
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record of more than 8.3 million set during March 1956, American 
Jron and Steel Institute reported. 

A record was set in direct mill shipmerts to the automotive 
industry, which totaled 1,761,521 net tons during March 1959. 
That total was 267,000 tons above the February automotive figure 
and compares with the former record of 1,679,200 net tons during 
March 1955. 

Manufacturers of electrical machinery and equipment also re- 
ceived record shipments during March 1959, a total of 250,394 net 
tons, up 28% from the February figure and comparing with the 
former monthly record of 247,600 tons sect in June 1956. 

Records were set in the shipments of three major categories 
of sheet steel: hot rolled sheets—927,506 net tons; cold rolled 
sheets—1,557,042 net tons: and galvanized sheets—311,961 net tons. 


Car Output Attains New 1959 High 

The auto industry put 26% of its car assembly plants on an 
overtime basis in the week ended May 9, sending U. S. pro- 
duction io a new 1959 high, Ward’s Automotive Reports said. 

The weekly upsurge to 163,766 car and truck assemblies shot 
13.5% over the previous week’s inventory restricted total of 144.207, 
eclipsing the earlier 1959 record of 162,374 set in week ended 
April 18. 

The statistical service said the record carly-May output fol- 
lowed the best April assembly—578,825 cars—since 1955 and pre- 
dicted that May operations will again top the 500,000 mark—the 
third month in a row. 

Ward's said production overtime was scheduled this week 
at 10 Ford Moior and two GM Corp. plants, plus one Chryslia 
Corp. passenger car plant, being strongest at Ford Division where 
eight factories plannec to work Saturday. 

The reporting service said soaring truck output is taking 
some of the glamor oif of car production, stating that 113,000- 
unit May truck output now scheduled, following 115,197 in April, 
gives such producers their best January-May program since 1953 
The five-month target is 536,000 completions. 

Recapping this week’s record car assembly, Ward’s said the 
so-called five low-price makes bit off a whopping 70% of the 
industry total. It said Ford operated at 95% of the Chevrolet 
jevel, Chrysler Corp. chewed of 14.6% of industry volume. 

Car makes scheduling overtime this week were Chevrolet, 
Ford, Edsel, Chrysler Corp. in Los Angeles, and Rambler. GM 
Corp., meanwhile, worked two Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac branch 
plants a short week as did Imperial in Detroit. 


Electric Output 11.9% Above 1958 Week 

The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, May 9, was 
estimated at 12,659,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

For the weck ended May 9, output increased by 113 million 
kwh. above that of the previous week and showed a gain of 1,344- 
000,000 kwh. or 11.9% above that of the comparable 1958 week. 


Car Loadings 26.4% Above Corresponding 1958 Week 
Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended May 2, totaled 
674,123 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 140,918 cars or 26.4% above the corre- 
sponding week in 1958, but a decrease of 44,863 cars, or 6.2% 
below the corresponding week in 1957. 
Loadings in the week of May 2 were 26,841 cars, or 4.1% 
above the preceding week. 


Lumber Shipments 10.5% Above Production 
For May 2 Week 


Lumber shipments of 467 mills reporting to the National Lum- 
ber Trade Barometer were 10.5% above production for the week: 
ended May 2, In the same week new orders of these mills were 
14.2% above production. Unfilled orders of reporting mills 
amounted to 45% of stocks. For reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders were equivalent to 21 days’ production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks were equivalent to 42 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of reporting identical mills 
were 2.5% above production; new orders were 3.8% above pro- 
duction. 

Compared with the previous week ended April 25, production 
of reporting mills was 1.7% above; shipments were 5.3% above: 
new orders were 7.8% above. For the latest week, as against the 
correspondiiig week in 1958, production of reporting mills was 
14.7% above; shipments were 13.7% above; and new orders were 
10.9% above. 


Business Failures Continue to Decrease 


Commercial and industrial failures dipped to 265 in the week 
ended May 7 from 275 in the preceding week, reported Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Casualties were the lowest since the first week 
of this year, but they were only slightly below the 279 in the 
corresponding week a year ago and the 267 in 1957. Compared 
with the prewar level, business mortality was down 17% from 
the total of 321 in 1939, 

Most of the week’s downturn occurred in small casualties, 
those with liabilities under $5,000, which declined to 28 from 36 
in the previous week and 34 last year. Failures involving liabilities 
of $5,000 or more dipped to 237 from 239 a week ago and compared 
with 245, of this size last year. Twenty-six of the failing concerns 
liad liabilities in excess of $100,000, two less than in the preced- 
ing week. 

The toll among retailers fell to 126 from 139 during the week, 
among construction contractors to 39 from 47, and among service 
businesses to 19 from 23. Contrasting increases lifted manufactur- 
ing casualties to 53 from 41, and wholesaling to 28 from 25. More 
construction failures occurred than a year ago, but other industry 
and trade groups remained below 1958 levels. : 

Six of the nine major geographic regions reported week-to- 

- week decreases. Casualties in the Pacific States dipped to 59 from 
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62. in the East North Central to 42 from 48, and in the South 
Atlantic to 20 from 23. On the other hand, the Middle Atlantic 
toll held steady at @2, and increases prevailed in both the West 
North and West South Central States. While five regions had 
fewer casualties than last year, three suffered heavier tolls, and 
one remained the same as in 1958. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Declines Again 


The Daily Wholesale Commodity Price Index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. declined steadily during the week to 
close at 275.89 on May 11. One week ago the index stood at 
278.06 and one year ago the figure was 280.05. 

Grain trading was rather light during the past week and 
prices generally declined. Wheat buyers were purchasing only 
for immediate needs and prices were down slightly from last 
week. Corn prices fell a little during the week even though 
demand was good. Rye dropped several points but cats made a 
modest gain from last week. Soybeans closed higher than a week 
ago, with strength derived from light marketings. 

There was little interest in flour this week, both domestically 
and for foreign markets, but prices edged up for the fifth straight 
week. Rice was in ecnly fair demand in the domestic market but 
there was considerable export activity. Prices were unchanged. 

Raw sugar prices rose slightly this week in moderate trading. 
Trading in coffee was quite on the cash market and prices held 
steady. Coffee futures dropped with cheaper offerings from Brazil 
undermining prices for distant delivery. Cocoa prices were un- 
changed in light trading. 

Cattle receipts were about the same this week as last. Monday 
supplies were the largest in months but receipts dropped off for 
the rest of the week. Prices of choice live steers dropped 
moderately. Trading in hogs started brisk but ended dull this 
week, with a slight week to week increase in prices shown. Lamb 
prices were unchanged over last week. 

Prices for spot cotton rose a little over last week in narrow 
trading. The United States Department of Agriculture placed the 
1958 domestic cotton crop at 11,512,000 bales, which was 69,000 
bales less than the December 1 estimate. United States cotton 
exports for the week ended Tuesday were estimated at 46,000 
bales, as compared to 45,000 bales last week and 117,000 bales in 
the same week last year. For the season through May 5, exports 
were approximately 2,168,000 bales, compared to 4,371,000 bales 
for the same period last year. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Again Declines 


For the second consecutive weck, the wholesale food price 
index, compiled by Dun & Bracistreet, Inc., declined on May 6. 
The index stood at $6.15, compared with $6.15 a week earlier, 
for a decline of 0.3%. It was down 6.7% from the $6.57 of the com- 
parable date a year ago. 

Higher in price this week were flour, corn, rye, oats, beef, 
bellies, cottonseed oil, and hogs. Down in price were wheat, hams. 
lard, miik, coffee, cocoa, peanuts and steers. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use. It is not a cost-of- 
living index. Its chief function is to show the general trend ol 
food prices at the wholesale level. 


Retail Sales Slightly Above Previous Week 


Unseasonably warm weather in many arezs and extensive 
Mother’s Day sales promotions encouraged the buying of Summer 
wpparel this week helping over-all retail volume rise slightly 
over that of the similar week a year ago. In addition, there were 
slight year-to-year gains in furniture, floor coverings and draperies 
and noticeable increases from last year were maintained in sales 
of new passenger cars, according to scattered reports. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week ended 
May 6 was unchanged to 4% higher than a year ago, according 
to spot estimates collected by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional 
estimates varied from the comparable 1958 levels by the following 
percentages: West North Central and South Atlantic +2 to --6; 
East North Central, Mountain, and Pacific Coast +-1 to +-5; East 
South Central and West South Central 0 to +4; New England —1 
to +3; Middle Atlantic —6 to —2. 

Women shoppers were most interested in Summer cotton 
dresses and sportswear and considerable year-to-year gains pre- 
vailed; volume in fashion accessories, Summer coats, and suits 
Was up appreciably from both the prior week and last year. There 
were moderate increases from a year ago in purchases of men’s 
wear, with principal gains in lightweight suits, sports coats, and 
slacks. Interest in men’s furnishings remained close to that of 
the similar 1958 week. 

Attracted by sales promotions, shoppers 
purchases of upholstered chairs, outdoor 
bedding this week boosting over-all furniture volume slightly 
over last year. Despite moderate increases from the prior week 
in air conditioners, radios, and television sets, appliance volume 
was down slightly from a year ago. The call for linens, draperies, 
and floor coverings expanded noticeably during the week and 
was up moderately from last year. 

Total fvuod sales were steady this week, with housewives 
primarily interested in frozen foods, canned goods, and some 
dairy products. Volume in fresh meat and poultry was steady. 


stepped up their 
metal furniture, and 


Nationwide Department Stores Sales Up 8% 
For May 2 Week 


Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index for the week ended May 2, 
increased 8% above ihe like period last year. In the preceding 
week, for April 25, an increase of 4% was recorded. For the four 
weeks ended May 2, a gain of 9% was registered. 

According to the Federal Reserve System data on department 
store sales in New York City for the week ended April 25 and 
May 2 as compared with like periods last year, are not available. 
In the preceding week, April 18, an increase of 8% was reported; 
April 11 an increase of 18% was reported over the 1958 week. 
The Board likewise reported a lack of data for New York City 
sales in the five weeks ended May 2 as compared with the like 
period in 1958. 
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Airtek Dynamics, Inc. 
Common Stock Offered 


S. D. Fuller & Co. and associates 
are offering publicly today (May 


14) 150,000 shares of common 
stock of Airtek Dynamics, Inc., af 
a price of $8 per share. 

Approximately $800,000 of the 
net proceeds of the stock sale will 
be applied to provide working 
capital for Airtek to carry into ef- 
fect its growth program and to 
provide working capital for Re- 
search: Welding & Engineering 
Co., Inc., which was acquired by 
Airtek in. March, 1959. 

Airtek, which maintains’ plants 
in Los Angeles and Compton, 
Calif., was organized .in.. June, 
1957 for the purpose of acquiring 
and operating established busi- 
nesses in the aircraft and missile 
fields. In July, 1957 it aequired all 
outstanding common stock. of 
Pachmayr Corp. and in January, 
1958 Pachmayr was liquidated and 
merged into Airtek. The machin- 
ing of complex three-dimensional 
and structural parts for aircraft 
was the major business of Pach- 
mayr and has to date constituted 
the primary activity of Airtek. 

In March, 1959 Airtek acquired 
all outstanding common stock of 
Research Welding & Engineering 
Co,, Inc. primarily engaged in the 
engineering, forming and preci- 
sion welding of tanks and fuselage 
sections for missiles. Integrated, 
the companies are said to comple- 
ment each other in both the mis- 
sile and aircraft fields. Customers 
of Airtek include Convair, Boeing, 
McDonnell, North American, 
Northrup and Sperry. 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 
1958, the company reported net 
sales of $3,486,792 and net income 
of $188,004, equal to $1.02 per 
common share then outstanding. 


With Bell & Farrell 


(Special to "Tue FrvanciaL CHRONICLE) 
MADISON, Wis.—Charles M. 
Cotter has become connected with 
Bell -& Farrell, Inc., 119 Monona 
Avenue, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


Three With Keller Bros. 


(Special to Tue FiInaNcraL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—David W. De- 
laney, William A. Kilcoyne and 


Abraham Kramer have become 
asseeiated with Keller Brothers 
Sectrities Company, Inc., Zero 


Court Street. 


With H. Hentz & Co. 


(Special to Tae FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Mor- 
ton Harris is now connected with 
H. Hentz & Co., 9680 Santa Mon- 
ica Boulevard. Mr. Harris was 
previously with Sutro & Co. 


Daniel Reeves Adds 


(Specia! to ‘Tur FrNanciAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Mil- 
ton Koenigsberg has been added 
to the staff of Daniel Reeves & 
Co., 398 South Beverly Drive, 
members of the New York and 

Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 


With Bateman, Eichler 


(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Thomas 
R. Millen has been added to the 
staff of Bateman, Eichler & Co., 
453 South Spring Street, members 
of the Pacific Coast Stock Exch. 


Joins E. F. Hutton Staff 


(Special to Tue FinaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Joseph 
G. Bazdarich has been added to 
to the staff of E. F. Hutton & 
Company, 623 South Spring St. 


Kerr & Bell Add 


(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.— Law- 
rence W. Kennedy has been added 
to the staff of Kerr & Bell, 210 
West Seventh Street, members of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange, 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity) -_---...---.May 17 


Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_.--~--------~-~-~~--- 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 


May 17 $2 


Latest 
Week 
$94.1 


.665,000 


08 gnkieins COO) nin herr nnn May 1 7.112.625 
Crude runs to stills—daily average CIN Painter nennreepeseenenes May 1 * 7,702,000 
Games -etttems. Git) Mi 1 27.141.000 
eS Le es ae 1,743,000 
Distillate fuel oi] output (bbis.)__-----------------------May 1 12.375.000 
Resid@mal fuel oil output (bbls. a cae ee de May 1 6,552,000 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 

Fimished and unfinished ae ce.) SE SSS 209,593,000 

Kerosene (bbls.) at--~- moa 2 21,076,000 

Distillate fuel oil (bblis.) at ; SL dalinienond umn © 85,584,000 

Residual fuel ofl (bbis.) at... _-...-_. ---.............._ May 1! 54,500,000 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 3 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)-----~--~------..May 2 674,123 
Revenue treight received from connections (no. of cars)—-May 2 588,544 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: » an 
Total U.S. construction___._—- a a la ~ aay 7 $403,300,000 

Private construction.._._..._.._____...--..- SE aa To 7 1 ‘7, 00,000 

Public construction_.-......~- pe veo S ay @ 225,400,000 

State and municipal___—- hs in etannconmnneenaenelll a. 7 1 78,600,000 
Federal a tinea iraanletgiens eaten tenemme ae: A inmagnetiong Ma ‘ 46,800,000 

COAL OUTPUT @& S. BUREAU OF MINES): 

Bituminous coal and Hgnite (tons) ____------------------May 2 8.275.000 

Pennsylwania anthractte (tons) ---~-.--------~-- ———~--Mny 2 330,000 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RE SERVE “a - 

SYSTEM—i947-19 AVERAGE Be Rtincetointeinies May 2 142 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: Hs ee 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.)---.-------~-----------—---- May 7 12,659,000 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & a 

BRADSTREET, INC.__.--..—- x A 2965 

FRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: ae 

Finished steel (per Ib.) -.----------------- gerne seeaseee - May 5 6.196¢ 

Pig iron (per gross ton)_-_- — nereranereaiienes May ) $66.41 

Scrap steel (per gross ton). May 5 $33.83 

METAL PRICES (E£. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper a 
Domestic refinery at ne 6 ae baee 
Export refinery at wetness - ay 6 28.275¢ 

Lead «New York) at patina maneguies . ae 6 1.500¢ 

Lead «St. Louis) at-. : i ecciieailthaealiiaal } lay 6 11.300¢ 

tZinc idelivered) at_.—--  aaathal i cinerea ~— aoe 6 11.500c 

Zine (Bast St. Louis) .at---~- . . enereeneenaee ae 6 11.000c 

Aluminum (primary pig. 99.5%0) at---—--- aa on oon 6 24.700¢ 

Straits tin (New York) at--- pees inline -~May 6 102.500c 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: era ci 

U. S. Government Bonds . - “fe = _s 

— corporate . . : er a ; ay . es 

oa 6 ; we E: ' 7 ‘ : aceaene May 12 89.92 

ee eee Se : 3 Tl ear ee __- May 12 87.99 

Baa le Ne oe eee Ee _ May 12 83.03 

Railroad Group -__-~----~--------------------------—- Mew t3 86.91 

Public Utilities Group.-——~~----~~-—-------~---- -* - aan a a 

Industrials Group —-~—---~- nae= —~- -—----— May 12 9.92 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: ee ea 

U. 8. Government Bonds..___--------- — - aor oo = 

= a Se ee eT a 4.35 

_ a et en re en ee eS __---- May 12 4.42 

a ee ee eer es RE a ee 4.56 

Baa _ Ph AIOE LOLI Ps inisbvioisaadliaiiga 5 a icidaneay CU ae 4.94 

Railroad Group ......--------------—------- a= —= avon = _- 

Public Utilities Group.____-----------~----—-----—-------— mar ‘> oa 

Industrials Group —~------ soanactioabanentieinel ‘aia ~ananvan May 12 442 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX oe sot anne en one May I 386.6 

NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ayes schnnettd ae iii 

Onwfiers received (tons) ———--~-----~----------—---- . Mar a 20 662 

Production (tons) —-— oa i -eeieuiietata a ioe 2 32 — 

Pereceniage of nn ciemrnnenenns —s 2 er 

Uafilled orders (tons) at end of period__------- .May 2 7,365 

OIL, #AINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE nae X- 7 mathe 

"3949 AVERAGE == 100_.___--~- 2? ee 

5 J , MEM- 

ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOL NT OF 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPEC IALISTS 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered- a, i j 

GE  mneenes oe wee ee eee = TPF 16 2 568,930 

Maneks soles A IEEE TLE ET SO TES en 380,890 

Other sales. ....-----------------------——------ April 18 2.202.400 

Total sales ~~.-~-- a April 18 583,290 
Other transactions initiated | on “the floor- = ) ie 

Total purchases__—_--—-~-----—-- ~~ April 16 370,890 
Short sales - a April 18 17,300 
Other sales - oeiceneninas a April 18 429,720 
Total sales ~...-- selesioreetiosi —— April 12 447,020 
Other transactions initiated off the floor - ; ul : 
Fotal purchases_._.—__-~~~- wae — ~~April 18 70,373 
Short sales —..~. eae Piola . April 18 105. 750 
Other sales --.- icieoaneinins oe April 18 935,708 
Tetal sales .._..__------ ane April 18 1,041,458 
Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 7 cs 
Total purchases___.__—- merenenneceren merananemnenooenanes ~~ April 18 3,710,193 
RL GU cece icenteairtgemacapene aaahini nae April 18 503,940 
Other sales - . a April 1% 3,567,828 
Tota] sales -.-. ‘ pateliadaaee a 4,071,768 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

ZOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE—SECUURITIES EXCHANGE C OMMISSION 
Odd4tot sales by dealers im tomers’ purchases )—T ; ; 

Number of shares_.__-~~ , ee ee a ee oe 2,084,417 

Dellar value ._____-_-.------—-..------- . _-April 18 $123,185,441 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— rh Fs 3 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales_...._-- hes April 18 1,851,193 

Customers’ short sales________~-----~----~~-----~-~--- April 18 4,413 
Customers’ other sales____-—~.--~-~-----~------~---— April 18 1,846,780 

Dollar value —- I esi i _April1g $104,514,177 
Round-lot sales by dealers-— ro ae 

Number of shares—Total sales- 2 -April 18 522,970 

Short sales ~~ i ca lial - April 18 sore 
Other sales ~.-- -~ April 18 522,970 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— Number of “shares. April 18 668,420 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— een 
Short sales — April 18 575,360 
Other sales - _April 18 17,858,190 

Total sales —..- April 18 18.433,550 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1917-49 == 100): 

Commodity Group— ' wi 
All commodities_- May 5 1} 1.6 
Farm products_______..-~- 7 _. May 5 1.4 
Processed foods..._..._.--.....------ ae 107.5 
$086 once cer wow on eosewoeronn= ~--—~. May 5 102.0 
All commodities other than farm and foods. at a ae 128.0 

: *Revised figure. “Includes 807,000 barrels of foreign crude runs, 


1958 basis of 
stern Zinc 


1959, as against Jan. 1, 
Prime We 


as of Jan. 1, 
Monthly Investment Plan. 
me-half cent a pound. 


140,742,570 tons. 
sold on delivered 


*Number 
basis 


Based on new 


at centers 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
‘92.0 


2,604,000 


7,132,225 
7,705,000 
27,389,000 
1,802,000 
1,543,000 
6,401,000 


211,747,000 
20,639,000 
81,487,000 
95,490,000 


647,: 282 
974,828 


$410,900,000 
204,400,000 
206,500,000 
149,400,000 
57,100,000 


8,095,000 
358,000 


142 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$33.83 


31.125 
28.650c 
11.500c 
11.300c 
11.500c 
11.000c 
24.700c 
102.875« 


84. 02 


88.2 7 


_ 


bom Oho ho me +7 


S Ahh hee eee 
S Ron dvaicin 


- 
~ 


311,340 
304,464 

93 
455,533 


110.84 


2,396,420 
393,710 
2,037,930 
2,431,640 
323,430 
14,200 
341,930 
356,130 


666,260 

63,350 
637,206 
700,556 


$,.386,110 

471,260 
3,017,066 
3.448, 32¢ 


1,780,220 
$94,095,507 


1,666,252 
6,270 
1,659,982 
$85,350,334 


461,530 


461,530 
574.590 


556,580 
15,990,880 
16,547,460 


119.8 
*92.1 

107.9 
102.8 
128.0 


of orders not reported 
where freight 


annual capacity 


Month 
Ago 
93.8 


2,657,000 


7,128,985 
8,199,000 
28,405,000 
2,184,000 
13,784,000 
6,798,000 


213,615,000 
18,616,000 
78,951,000 
58,881,000 


590,133 
561,207 


$469,800,000 
206,500,000 
263,300,000 
119,700,000 
143,600,000 


6,980,000 
308,000 


117 
12,604,000 
337 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$36.50 


$1.625¢ 
30.675¢ 
11.000c 
10.800c 
11.500¢ 
11.000c 
24.700c 
103.000« 


85.11 
89.78 
92.93 
91.77 
$0.20 
$4.55 
85.40 
89.51 
91.34 


8.95 
4.43 
4.21 
4.29 
4.40 
4.82 
4.53 
4.45 
4.32 


390.5 


< 


t 


357,953 
295,355 

89 
498,653 


},291,090 
572,550 
2,637,930 
3,210,480 


650,670 

61,800 
584,430 
646,230 


1,030,530 
199,700 
959,780 

1,159,480 


4,972,290 
$34,050 
4,182,140 
1.016.190 


2,223,620 
$108,293,867 


2,029,208 
6,166 
2,023,042 
$99,449,928 
567,350 
967,350 
758,190 


Lu 
1 
12 


from East St 


1 


b 


24,892,000 


1 
ll, 


6,298,000 


Year 
Ago 
52.3 | ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Production of primary alaminum in the U. S. 
.412,000 (in -_- tons)—-Month of December. 
Stocks aluminum (short tons) end of Dec. 
256.335 AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 
got ay eg April: 
,708,000 


Slai zine smelter output all grades (tons of 
2,000 pounas) 
Shipments (tons of 
Stocl:s at 


698, 000 
37,000 


2 ,000 pounds). ). 
end of period (tons). 


Bde CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—EN- 
202,515,000 GINEERING NEWS-RECOKD Month of 
18,703,000 April (000’s omitted): 
76,266,000 Total U. S. construction. 
58,050,000 Private construction 
rs Public construction 
533,205 State and PM RRS % 
491,352 Federal pape oa cnivtnidbipcda Uiietinds Slee Deus 
COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES )—Monib 
$380,569,000 of April: ie 
147 24 Bituminous coal and lignite (ret tons) __. 
233 329.000 Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons). wis 
181,574,000 COKE (BUREAU OF MINES)-—Month of Mar. 
54,755,000 Production (net tensjucc-.i 
Oven coke (net tons)............ - 
6,413,000 Beehive coke (net tons).......-. 





357,000 Oven coke stock at end of month (net tons) 
132 CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
Je OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
11,315,000 mated short and intermediate term credit 
in millions as of March 31: 
279 Total consumer credit 
Instalment credit 2... _. - 
= dae PRED. -\ cicrsiagetabtiitpicnnin spins 
sare Other consumer goods. ; = 
366.49 Repairs and modernization loans 
$32.00 Personal loans 
Nenuinstehlnent credit 
Single pavment loans 
24.175¢ | Charge accounts 
22 950c¢ | Service credit aa 
» 
aaa DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 
10.500c SERVE SYSTEM—191j-49 Average Joo— 
10.000 Month of April: waa 
24 000c Adjusted for seasonal variation 
94.125¢ Without seasonal adjustment . 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE— 
95.36 | Kilowatt-bour sales to ultimate customers 
96.07 | Month of January (000’s omitted). 
102.96 | Revenue from ultimate customers—month of 
99.68 January momen shim Spticillenta <a akan uli 
95.62 Number of ultimate customers at Jan. 31. 
87. 18 | FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 
91.62 CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 
97.62 TION )—Month of March: 
99.20 | Contracts closed (tonnage )-—-estimated. 
| $hipments (tonnage )—estimated._....__. 
2.6 INTERSTATE COMMERCE C OMMISSION— 
4.00 Index of Railway Employment at middle of 
3.57 April (1947-49 = 100) . iedispiineien etlicidlbicasinieds 
3.77 | LEFR INSURANCE BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
4.03 | POLICYHOLDERS — INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
4.62 | INSURANCE—Month of February: 
4.30| Death benefits _..----..------_L-. 
3.90} Matured endowments —._. ~~ Dinanceshe aes 
3.80| Disability payments — ~~... 
198.5 I A ae ees ented eetenareeniael 
Surrender vatues 
| Policy dividends . 
286,835 | 
246,385 | Total Eh 
65 = MANUFACTU RERS’ INVENTORIES. AND SAL ES 
= (DEPT. OF COMMERCE) NEW SERIES— 
| Month of February (millions of dollars): 
109,92 | Inventories 
Durables 
Nondurables . 
1,537,800 | setas 
57,8 SENS SS PO OE ee a ee 2 SES 
I a ee ea eet gee 
273 + ME 7. PRIC ES (BE. & M. J. QUOT ATIONS) — 
i 561,150 Compes 
438,690 | Domestic relinery (per pound) 
38,700 | Exports refinery (per pound)-. 
'85,960 | ‘London, prompt (per long ton)... 
424,660 | ; ‘Three months, London (per long ton) 
ad- 
584.915 Comnon, New York (per pound)__. 
138,060 | Common, East St. Louis (per pound). 
561,629 | ‘London, prompt (per long ton )... 
699,689 | ‘Three months, London (per long ton). 
| Zine (per povnd)—-East St. Louis : 
’ 561.405 | §fZine, prime Western, delivered (per pounce ) 
464, 570 | **Zine, London, prompt (per long ton). : 
20, 929 | | Zinc, Londen, three months (per long ton) 
35.499 Silver and Sterling Exchange- 
Silver, New York (per ounce) 
Silver, London (per ounce) 
Sterling Exchange (check) 
Tin, New York Straits 
Gold (per ounce, U. 8S. price) 
1,201,302 Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds) 
51,370,713 | ‘Antimony, New York, boxed_. 
ask Antimcny (per pound), bulk Laredo. 
992,714 Antimony (per pound), boxed Laredo... 
18,837 Platinum, refined (per ounce) 
973,877 | +Cadmium, refined (per pound). 


$4: 


11,871,490 
2,677,040 


1 


of 147,633,670 tons 
since introduction of 
Louis exceeds 


2,521,298 


Cadmium 
$Cadmium 


(per pound)... 
(per pound)... ai 


267,160 Cobalt, 97%- wrade (per pound) 
67,160 Aluminum 99°. grade ingot w eighted average 
209 67 (per pound) “ 
2,670 Aluminum, 99‘> grade primary pig 
| Magnesium ingot (per ound) 
Nickel ~- 


Bismuth (per pound) 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—As 0 of Feb. 28 
(000's omitted): 
Member firms carrying 
Total customers’ 


805,550 
margin accounts 
net debit balances 


Credit extended to customers. 157,000 

Cash on hand and in banks in U. S. 374,000 

Total of customers’ free credit balances 1,196,000 

: Market value of listed shares_. 282,104,946 

os Market value of listed bonds. 107,215,337 

112°0 Member borrowings on U. 8S. Govt. issues 412,000 

111.7 Member borrowings on other collateral___ 2,066,000 
125.4 Revived figure. *tAverage based on the producers’ quotation. 


of the producers’ and platers’ 
platers. ‘Domestic 
freight from East St. 
‘tAverage of daily mean and bid and 
Metal Exchange tIncrease all stocks. 


quotations. 


Louis exceeds 0.5c,. ** 
ask 


SAverage 
five tons or more but less than carload lot boxed. 


Latest 
Month 


-1% 
No 
— 


ate 


76,393 
78,613 
203,863 


$1,904,600 
$41,406 
1 063,200 
716,200 
347,000 


34,400,000 
1,509,000 


6,389,046 
6,263,013 
126,033 
3,587,713 


$44,203 
33,943 
14,375 
8, ba 
2,12 
8.720 
10,260 
3,618 
3,883 


2,759 


139 
129 


52,461,145 


$885,725,000 
56,304,591 


254,773 
260,490 


64.8 


$246,900,000 
54,900,000 
9,800,000 
54,700,000 
117,500,000 
111,500,000 


$595, 300, 000 


$28,316 
21,447 
$49,763 
28,544 


31.300¢ 
29.397¢ 
£240,017 
rt 240.3 3° 24 4 


11.189¢ 
10.983¢ 
£69.048 
£70.418 
11.000 

11.500c¢ 
£72.688 


£72.460 


91.375« 

79.193d 
$2.81653 
102.517¢ 
$35.000 
$240. 545 

32.590¢ 
39.0800 
29.500¢ 
$77.000 
$1.20000 
$1.20000 
$1.20000 
$1.75C00 


$26.800 
524.700 
35.250c 
74.000c 

$2.25 


$3,410,000 


at 


morning 


Previous 
Month 


140,962 
138,545 


79,918 
74,296 
206,083 


$1,644,300 
837,400 
806,900 
590,806 
216,100 


34,330,000 
1,508,000 


5,526,814 
5, 436, 617 

90,197 
3,709,108 


$44,071 
33,751 
14,223 
6,767 
2,116 
6,645 
10,320 
3, 
4 
2 


3,563 
,004 


£753 


~~ 


to Ge 
ore 


50,337,407 


$848,962,000 
56,208,491 


294,367 
216,127 


63.9 


$267,800,000 
65,900,000 
11,400,000 
67,500,000 
118,700,000 
134,100,000 


$665 400, 000 


$28,117 
*21,386 
*$49,503 
"28,143 


31.031« 
30.271e¢ 
£248,513 
£247 .606 


11.412¢ 
11.209¢ 
£69.513 
£71.209 
11.000¢ 
11.500c 
£75.122 
£73.931 


91.35le 
79.2814 
$2.81271 
103.119¢ 
$35.000 
$224.636 
32.590¢ 
29.000c 
29.500c 
$76.727 
$1.45000 
$1.45000 
$1.45000 
1.75000 


$26.800 
$24.700 
35.250¢ 
74. mee 
$2.2 


$3,452,000 
155,000 
374,000 
1,226,000 
260,825,782 
106,400,853 
° 468,000 
2,105,000 


session 


Year 
Ago 


140,036 
171,145 


hs 
Ob 
ace 
be 


Noel 


,583,305 
613,337 
769,968 
588,502 
181,466 


a 
ao 


1 
1,57 


7,000 
1,000 
4,341,955 
4,301,831 
40,124 
3,478,465 


$42,500 
32,940 
14,793 
8,179 
2,019 
7,949 
9,560 
3,397 
3,579 

2 584 


—-e 
be & 
wo 


48,432,974 


$824,465,000 
55,217,659 


70 
~ S bee 


$567,900,000 


$30,266 
22,179 
$52,445 
25,542 


»4,.253¢ 
21.631le 
£175,600 
£176.925 


12.000c 
11.800c 
£72.869 
£73.016 
10.000¢ 
10.500c 
£62.375 
£62.578 


88.625 
76.0440 
$2.81 706 
92.957¢ 
$35.000 
$231.077 
32.590c 
29.000c 
29.500c 
$72.000 
$1.55000 
$1.55000 
$1.55000 
2.00000 


$2,681,734 
101,741 
311,811 
938,685 
201,174,403 
111,805,160 
261,069 
1,795,648 


‘Based on the average 
of quotation on special shares to 
§§Delivered where 
¥.o.b. Fort Colburne U. 8. duty included. 
quotation 


of London 


37 
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Securities Now 


® Academy Life insurance Co. (5/18-22) 
March 31 filed 310,000 shares of common stock (par 30 
cents) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on the basis of 0.525 shares of additional stock 
for each share held of record April 24, 1959 (for a 20- 
day standby). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For additional working capital. Office—405 
Exchange National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Under- 
writers—Boettcher & Co., Inc. and Bosworth, Sullivan 
& Co., Inc., both of Denver, Colo. 

% Accurate Specialties, Inc., Queens, N. Y. re 
May 12 filed 95,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2.50 
per share. Proceeds—For additional equipment, operat- 
ing expenses, working capital and payment of notes. 
Underwriters—-Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc. and Stanley 
Heller & Co., both of New York. Offering—E£xpected 
in four or five weeks. 

Advanced Research Associates, Inc. 
Dec. 1 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For research and 
development program; and for equipment and working 
capital. Office — 4130 Howard Ave., Kensington, Md. 
Underwriters — Wesley Zaugg & Co., Kensington, Md., 
and Williams, Widmayer Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Agricultural Insurance Co. 

March 23 filed 132,000 shares of capital stock (par $10), 
being offered in exchange for stock of Anchor Casualty 
‘ Co, at the rate of one Agricultural share for each Anchor 
common share (par $10) and 11/10 Agricultural shares 
for each share of Anchor $1.75 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). The offer expires on May 23. 
Office — 215 Washington Street, Watertown, N. Y 
Underwriter—None. 

Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. 

Dec. 29 filed 640,660 outstanding shares of common 
stock, of which 300,000 shares are to be offered cur- 
rently and the remaining 340,660 shares in the future. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Officc—6327 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons 
& Co., Los Angeles, Calif. No public offering expected. 


Alaska Mines & Metals Inc. 
Feb. 25 filed 1,431,200 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,000,000 shares are to be offered publicly and 
431,200 shares are to be reserved for sale to the holders 
of 6% debentures due 1962 issued by DeCoursey-Brewis 
td., the company’s parent (payment for the 
shares by such debenture holders may be made by 
delivery of debentures at par plus interest with premium 
for Canadian exchange rate). Purchasers will receive 
common stock purchase warrants on all shares purchased 
for cash or for the 6% debentures of the parent at the 
rate of one for each five shares purchased. Price—$1.25 
per share. Preceeds—For general corporate purposes and 
working capital. Office—423 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, 
Alaska. Underwriter—To be named by amendment 


Alberta Municipal Financing Corp. (Province of 
Alberta, Canada) (5/20-21) 

April 29 filed $50,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due May 15, 1984 (guaranteed principal and 
interest by the Province of Alberta) Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Preoceeds—To be used towards 
the purchase of securities of municipalities, cities, 
towns and villages within the Province. Underwriters 
The First Boston Corp. and Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 
both of New York. 


Allied instruments, Inc. 

ay 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For advertising, inventory, equipment and working cap- 
ital. Office—8238 Travelair Street, International Airport, 
Houston, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Allied Television Film Corp. 
April 28 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
Forworking capital. Office — 2700 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Undterwriter—Alkow & Co., Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Alscope tions Ltd. 

Mareh 26 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock, of 
which 700,000 shares are to be offered publicly in the 
United States, and 300,000 shares in Canada. Priee—Re- 
lated to the then current market price on the Canadian 
Steck Exchange (31 cents per share on March 16). Pro- 
ceeds—For properties, drilling costs, working capital and 
corporate purposes. Office — 303 Alexandra 
., Edmonton, Canada. Underwriter—None in United 

States; Forget & Forget in Montreal, Canada. 


American Asiatic Oi) Corp. 
Nov. 24 filed 100.000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
Two cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Magsaysay Building. San Luis, Ermita. Manila, 
Republic of Philippines. Underwriter — Gaberman & 
Hagedorn, Inc., Manila, Republic of Philippines. 


American Buyers Credit Co. 
Nov. 13 filed 5,000.000 shares of common stock, of which 
4,545,455 shares of this stock are to be offered for public 
sale at $1.75 per share. [Shares have been issued or are 
issuable under agreements with various policy holders 
fm American Buyers Life Insurance Co. and American 
Life Assurance Co. (both of Phoenix) permitting them 
to purchase stock at $1.25 per share, Sales personnel 
bave been given the right to purchase stock at $1.25 
per share up to the amount of commission they receive 
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m stock sales made by them.] Proceeds—For the opera- 
‘ion of other branch offices, both in Arizona and in other 
states. Office—2001 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. Un- 
ierwriter—None. 


% American Can Co. 

May 12 filed $4,000,000 of participations in the company’s 
1959 Stock Purchase Plan, together with 91,429 shares 
of common stock which may be acquired pursuant there- 
to. 

American Commercial Barge Line Co. (5/25-29) 
Aprii 30 filed 400,600 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Offiee—Jeffersonville, Ind. Un- 
derwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., New York. 

American Hospital Supply Corp. 

April 20 filed 2,610 shares of common stock (par $2) to 
be offered in exchange for common stock of Massillon 
Rubber Co. on the basis of nine shares of American 
common for one share of Massillon common. Office 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, lll. Underwriter—None. 
American Investors Syndicate, Inc. 
Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For operation of an apartment hotel. Office 
— 513 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 
Underwriter— Assets Investment Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
® American M. A. R. C., Inc. (5/15) 
April 13 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and working capital. Underwriters 
-Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, New York; and Wil- 
son, Johnson & Higgims, San Francisco, Calif. 

American Telemail Service, Inc. 

Feb. 17, 1958, filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase equip- 
ment and supplies and for working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York, has with- 
drawn as underwriter. Change in Name — Formerly 
United States Telemai] Service, Inc. 

Amican Petroleum & Natural Gas Corp. Ltd. 
March 23 filed 745,000 shares of capital stock (no par), 
of which 500,000 shares are to be sold for the account 
of the company, and 245,000 shares by the holders there- 
of. Price—30 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development program. Office — 2100 Scarth 
Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. Underwriter— 
Cumberland Securities, Ltd., Regina, Canada. 


Armstrong Uranium Corp. 
Jan, 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Offiee—c/o Hepburn T 
Armstrong, Round Up Heights, Cheyenne, Wyo. Under- 
writer—Bruno-Lencher, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Associated Bowling Centers, inc. 

Nov. 24 filed 300,000 shares of 20-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par one cent) and 50,000 out- 
standing shares of common stock (par one cent). The 
oreferred shares are to be offered for public sale for the 
account of the company and the common shares will 
be offered for the account-of a selling stockholder. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To acquire 
new bowling centers and increase working capital (part 
‘o be used in defraying cost of acquisition of stock of 
owner of a Brooklyn (N.Y.) bowling center. Office— 
135 Front St., N. Y. Underwriter — To be named by 
amendment. Offerine—Expected in two weeks. 


Associated Testing Laboratories, Inc. (5/20) 
April 22 filed 166,666 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For capital ex- 
penditures and general corporate purposes, including 
working capital. Office—Caldwell, N. J. Underwriter 
—George, O’Neill & Co., Inc., New York. 


Atlantic Research Corp. (5/18-22) 

March 31 filed 110,000 shares af common stock; of which 
100,000 shares are td be offered publicly and 10,000 
shares to employees under company’s incentive plan. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
reduce short-term bank loans and to provide equipment 
for development and production of propellant rockets. 
Office—Alexandria, Va. Underwriter—Johnstor, Lemon 
& Co., Washington. D. C, 


Australian Grazing & Pastoral Co., Ltd. 
Jan. 13 filed 4,000, shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (56% cents per share). Proceeds—To purchase 
cattle; for improvements; to buy additional ranch in 
Queensland, Australia; and for other corporate purposes. 
Office—1301 Avenue L, Cisco, Tex. Underwriter—None. 
Robert Kamon is President. 


® Automatic Cafeterias for industy, Inc. 

April 17 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For expansion, equipment and working capital. Office 
—450 Westbury Ave., Carle Place, L. I., N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. Offering—Expected momentarily. 





Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
March 2 filed 292,426 shares of common stock, of which, 
the company proposes to issue 126,072 shares to A.M_I. 
Inc. for the latter’s property and assets, and the re- 
maining 166,354 shares are to be issued upon the exercise 
of stock options. Underwriter—None, Statement’ effec- 
tive March 31. 
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Automation Instruments, Inc. 
April 27 (fetter of notification) 4,584 shares of common 
stock. Price—S$6 per share. Proceeds—To go to Lester, 
Ryors & Co. as securities fully and finally paid as an 
obligation ef the company. Office—401 E. Green Street, 
Pasadena, Calif. Underwriter—None. No putic offer- 
ing planned. 
@ Avnet Electronics Corp. (5/25) 
April 17 filed 175,060 shares of common stock, of which, 
75,000 shares are to be offered for the account-of certain 
selling stockholders. Price—$5:75 per share. Proreeds— 
To retire presently outstanding !oans, and the balance 
will be used for working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Offices—70 State St., Westbury, L. I.. N. Y., and 
5277 Rodeo Road, Los Anzeles; Calif. Underwriters — 
Michael G. Kietz & Co., inc. and Amos Treat & Co., Inc., 
both of New. York. 
® Baitimore Gas & Electric Co. 
April 17 filed $19,925,500 of 414% convertible Gebentures 
due July 1, 1974 being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of vecord May 7; 1959, on the basis of $100 
principal amount of debentures for each 35 shares of 
common stock then held; rights to expire on May 25. 
Price—100% of principal amount (tlat). Proeeeds—tTo be 
used for general corporate purposes, including proposed 
construction expenditures, and to repay any eutstand- 
ing temporary bank loans obtained for the same pur- 
poses. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 

Bankers Preferred Life Insurance Co. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notiifcation) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.60). Priee—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incidental to operation of an insurance com- 
pany. Offiee—Suite 619, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Ringsby Underwriters, Inc., Denver 2, 
Colo. 


Basic Atomics Inc. 
March 5 filed 444,246 shares of common steck (par 10 
cents). Price—At prevailing market price, in the Over- 
the-Counter Market. Proceeds—-To selling stockholders. 
Underwriter—None. 


Basic Materials, Inc. 
April 9° (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon steck (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—c/o Harold A. 
Roberts, President, Arroyo Hondo, Santa Fe,.N. Mex. 
ee are Rosenthal ‘&.Co., AYewquerque, 
. Mex, 


* Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (6/2) 

May 8 filed $8,759,000 of convertible debentures “due 
1979, to ‘be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on the basis of $100 principal amount of deben- 
tures for cach 10 shares held on or about June -1, 1959; 
rights fo expire on or about June 17. Price—To be suo- 
plied by ainendment. Proceeds—To retire al! outstand- 
ing bank loans maturing Dec. 31, 1959, for working capi- 
tal and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., New York. 

* Bear Creek Oii Co., Inc. 

April 27 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (nar 10 cents). Price—30 cents per share. Pro- 
ceed —To pay bank loans, notes and accounts payable 
and for working capital. Offiee—National Trarvsit Build- 
ing, Oil Crty, Pay Underwriter—None. 


® Benson-Le'tner Corp. 

May 4 filed 89,620 shares of common stock, of which 
76,620 shares are to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record April 30, 1959, on the basis 
of three new shares for each 10 shares then held. Price— 
$6.75 per share. The remaining 13,000 shares will be sold 
for account of selling stockholders at $7 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For additional working capital and other general 
corporate purposes, including research and development. 
Office—1860 Franklin St., Santa Monica, Calif. Under- 
writer—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York. 


Billups Western Petroieum Co. (5/18-22) 

April 1 filed $5,000,000 of 6% participating debentures 
due May 1, 1984 and 1,000,000 shares of common stock 
to be offered in units of $10 of debentures and two 
shares of stock which will not be transferable separately 
until Nov. 14, 1959. The company is also registering 
50,000 shares of common stock, not included in the units, 
which will be offered to its employees. Priee—iIn the 
neighborhood of $22 per unit. Proceeds—To ‘be used in 
acquisition of substantially all the assets of 398 ‘corpo- 
rations and a partnership engaged in.the operation of 
195 gasoline stations in Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Missouri, and Tennessee. Underwriter—The 
Johnson, Lane, Space Corp., Savannah, Ga. 


* Blue Ridge Mutual Fund, Inc. 

May & filed $10,000,000 of Blue Ridge Monthly Accumu- 
lation Programs for the accumulation of shares of Blue 
Ridge Mutual Fund, Ine. Proeeeds—For investment. 
Sponsor—Capital Program Corp., New York 


%* Bowser, Inc. 

May 7 filed 756 participations in the company’s Em- 
ployee Thrift Plan, together with 15,000 shares of com- 
mon stock which may be acquired pursuant thereto. 


Bridgehampton Road Races Corp. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 15.000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958 on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held: unsubscribed shares 
will be offered to current creditors in pavment of all 
or part of claims, at the rate of one share for each $4 
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of claims discharged; rights to expire about two weeks 
after mailing of offer. Price—$4 p~™ share. Proceeds— 
To pay current creditors. Address. — P. O. Box-506, 
Bridgehampton, L. IL., N. Y. Underwriter — None. Offer- 
ing—Has been delayed. 

Britaita Petroieums, Ltd. 
March 30 filed 1,150,000 shares of capital stock of which 
1,000,000 shares are owned by Wilshire Oil Co. of Texas 
stockholders and 150,000 shares are issuable upon exer- 
cise of share purchase warrants, exercisable on or be- 
fore Dec. 3), 1960 at $5 per share. Otfice—630. Eighth 
Avenue, S. W., Calgary, Canada. 
%* Brockton Edison Co. (6/23) 
May 7 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral 
‘ trust bonds due April 1, 1989. Proceeds—To prepay its 
short-term bank loans, to purchase $2,014,100 of de- 
benture bonds and $1.665,100. of. common stock of Mon- 
taup Electric Co. and for construction purposes. Under- 
wrifer—-To be determined by.- competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and Wood Struthers & Co. (jointly): 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., White Weld & Co. and Shields 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11 a.m. (EDT) on June 23. 


Brookridge Development Corp. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 6% 15-yea: 
convertible debentures. Price—At par ($500 per unit) 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. Offize— 
901 Seneca Ave., Brooklyn 27, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Sano & Co., 15 William St.. New York, N. Y. 


Buckeye Corp., New York 
April 28 filed 192,039 shares of 5% .conyertible. preferred 
stock, series A; (par $10) and 164,299 shares.of common 
stock (par $i All of the preferred shares and 99,299 
shares of common stock will be issued in connection 
with certain acquisitions cf businesses and assets; the 
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other 65,000 common shares are reserved for issuance 
“a Employee Restricted Stock Options. Underwriter 
—None. 

® Burndy Corp., Norwalk, Conn. (6/2) 

May 5 filed 152,500 shares: of common stock (par $1), of 
which 125,000 share are to be offered for account of the 
company and 27,500 shares for the account of selling 
stockholders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For repayment of mortgage obligations; short- 
term bank borrowings; and for various other corporate 
purposes. Underwriters — Dominick & Dominick, New 
York; and Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

* Burndy Corp. 

May 7 filed $1,450,000 of participations in the company’s 
Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan, together with an un- 
specified number of shares of its common stock which 
may be acquired pursuant thereto. 


California Interstate Telephone Co. (5/25-29) 
April 30 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
discharge current short-term bank borrowings and for 
construction program. Office—Victorville, Calif. Under - 
writer—William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


® Central Illinois Light Co. 

April 23 filed $10,038,700 of 444% convertible debens. due 
1974, being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record May 12, 1959, on the basis of $100 of 
debentures for each 22 shares then held; rights to expire 
on May 27. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds 
—For construction program, including the repayment of 
short-term bank leans incurred for such purpose. Un- 
derwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New 
York. 


® Century Brick Corp. of America (5/18-22) 
April 6 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To be added to 
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general funds of the company. Office—1020 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Building, 1005 State Street, Erie, Pa. Under- 
writer—Summit Securities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Chattanooga Industrial Development Corp. 

March 25 filed 37,500 shares of common stock. Price— 
620 per share. Preceeds—For purchase and development 
of industrial properties and for working capital. Office 
—Chattanooga, Tenn. Underwriter—None. 
® Civic Finance Corp. (6/2) 
May 1 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $2). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To provide 
additional working capital. Office—633 North Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriters—Emch & Co. and The 
Marshall Co., both of Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Claussen Bakeries, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

May 6 (letter of notification) 29,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to employees under the 
Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan. per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


Coastal States Life Insurance Co. 
March 31 filed 74,728 shares of common stock (par 
$1.25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office—Atlanta, Ga. Under- 
writers—The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp. Savannah, Ga.; 
and Walston & Co., Inc., New York. 
® Coil Winders, Inc. 
April 7 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For machinery and equipment, to retire loans and 
notes; for research and development; and working cap- 
ital. Business—Manufactures components for U. S. Gov- 
ernment and the electronic industry. New 
York Avenue, Westbury, N. Y. Underwriters—Bertner 
Bros. and Earl Edden Co., both of New York. Offering 
—Expected as we go to press. 
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May 14 (Thursday) . 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.-------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $2,400,000 


Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc._-------- _Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Blair & Co., Inc.) 
$947,200 
Potomac Electric Power Co.__--.-------~- Common 


(Offering ta stockholders—underwritten by Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. and Johnston, Lemon & Co,) 1,182,077 ‘shares 


May 15 (Friday) 


Americap M. A. R. C., Inc._------—.------ Common 
(Auchindloss, Parker & Redpath and Wilson, Johnson & 
Higgins) 400,000 shares. 


Florida Power Corp..-.----------------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lyrich, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) 

703, 485 shares 
Glide Centro] Corp.---- i od re 
Reilly, Hoffman &- Co., Inc.) $300,000 


General American Oil Co. of Texas._.__Debentures 
Blyth & Co., Inc.) $20,000,000 


May 18 (Monday) 


Academy Life Insurance Co._-_----.----- Common 
(Offering *0°-teckholders—underwritten 05 Boettcher & Cc., 
Inc. and Pesworth, Sullivan: & Co,;, Inc.). 310,000 shares 
Atlantic Research Corp.__------------.-Common 

Tohnston, Lemon -&.Co.). 110,000, shares 7 
Billups Western Petroteum Co._~-- _..__Debentures 
(The Johnson Lane, Space Corp.) $5,000,000 


Century Brick Corp. of America. -- __.___Common 
Sumnit Securities. Inc.) $300,000 . 
Electro-Mechanica!l Specialties Co., Inc.. Common 
Myron A. Lomasrey & Co.) $300 000 


Glickman. Corp. LADEN Me SAE OE __Commen 
(Bache & Go.) $33,577,000 : 
Krupp Manufaeturing Co. _.. Common 


Suigberger, Jenks, Kirkland & Co. amd Woodcock, 
Hess, Mover & Co-, Inc.) £125,000 
_____Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 


(Hallowe! 


Leuisvilie & Nashville RR. _- 
(Bids: noon EDT) $7;820,000 
Bay tie’ Carp. ~2.-<-+-.------—_--_..--------+s Commen 
(Joseph Walker & Sons and-Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 
Ine. » $1,400,000 
Magma Power Co....-------- Preferred & Common 
(J. Barth & Co.) .$6,300,000 


May 19 (Tuesday) 


El Paso Electric Co.._-=-----.--.-.------- Bonds 
‘Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $3,500,000 
El Paso Electrie Co.i.....s----.----- Preferred 
‘Bids 11 om EDT) $2,000,000 
Gulf States Utilities Co._--=..- fT ile Common 
‘Bids to be invited) 250,000 shares 
Interstate Power. Co....—=«-+---------- Preferred 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $4,000,000 
May 20 (Wednesday) 
Alberta Municipal Financing Corp.-_------ Debens. 
(The Pirst Boston Corp. and Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc.) 
$50,000,000 — 
Associated Testing Laboratories, Inc.__-~- Common 
(George, O'Neil & Co., Inc.) $499,998 
Inriterstete Power C0.2...<<2-cecccnnonnsece Bonds 
‘Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,000,000 
Levine's: Isic.’ --<+---2<- 5-253 555----=> Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 110,000 shares 
Pioneer Plastices.Corp..._=----...-..----< Common 
(Reynolds & Co., Inc.) 150,000 shares 
‘Telecomputing Corp. ~----- haar --Common 


Blyth & Co., Inc. , 500,000 shares 


May 21 (Thursday) 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp._--Debentures 


(Offering to steckholders- underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
$7,616,500 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.__......---- Commep 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 821,256 shares 
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May 25 (Monday) 


American Commercial Barge Line Co.___Common 
(F. Eberstadt & Co.) 400,000 shares 


Avnet Electronics Corp._._.......-..--_- Common 
(Michael G. Kletz & Co., Inc. and Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) 
$1,006,250 
California Interstate Telephone Co.____.Common 
(William R. Staats & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Continental Tobacco Co., Inc.____._.____._.Common 
(Best Securities, Inc.) $125,000 
Crown Self-Service Stores, Inc._....__-_-_- Common 


(Charles Plohn & Co.) $1,250,000 


Electronics -Capital’ Corp.........--_-~-- Common 
(Hayden, Stoné’& Co.) $12,000,000 
Florida-Southern Land Corp._....-----~- Common 
_(Alkow & Co., Inc.) $4,000,000 
Great American Realty Corp._____-_- Class A Stock 
(Louis L. Rogers Co. and Joseph Mandell Co.) 900,000 shares 
Hermes Electronics Co.....-....-.-----_- Common 
(Cc. E. Unterberg, Towbin & Co., Inc.) 150,000 shares 
Investment Corp. of Florida_..._....---_. Common 
(Aetna Securities Corp _and Roman & Johnson) $1,.237.500 
Multi-Amp Electronic Corp._.......----- Common 
(G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc.) $298,500 
New Hampshire Bal] Bearings, Inc.__-_--~- Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc.) 126,000 shares 
Polarad Electronics Corp........-..---~~- Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Rtn: Tie is lien nw wwe nee noe ned Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co.) $300,000 
Texfel Petroleum Corp.______.._.__._._._._._.. Common 
(Biche & Co. and Allen & Co.) 550,000 shares 
West Penn Power Co......................- Bonds 


(Bids noon EDT) $14,000,000 


May 26 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.._._Bends 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $75,000,000 


Crucible Steel Co. of America__.__.__-~-~- Preferred 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First Boston 
Corp.) $9,988,500 


Picunien: Cl, Wain ce et cee wweiad Common 
(White, Weld & Co.) 100,000 shares 


May 27 (Wednesday ) 


Food Fair Properties Development Inc._-_-_-_- Bends 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) $7,500,000 
National @tedi: Corp. 2. zt ee ete Bends 


(Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; and 
The First Boston Corp.) $80,000,000 


Packard-Bell Electronics Corp... .--~-- Common 
(White, Weld & Co.) 120,000 shares 


United Illuminating Co.____________- _. Common 


(Offering ‘+o stockholdere—no underwriting) $9,288,277 
May 28 (Thursday) 
Southern Electric Generating Co......._--_- -Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 


May 29 (Friday) 


Bank of Commerce, Washin 
(Offering to 
June 1 (Monday) 
Wives GP; TE} Bricecaascecmenwtenes =a Common 
(Newhard, Cook & Co.) 132,500 shares 
Investors Funding Corp. of New York__-__- Debens. 
(Offering net underwritten) $500,000 


Dienst. eresese, TA on daccanmanecas Common 
(Aetna Securities Corp. and Roman & Johnson) $525,000 


Narda Ultrasonics Corp..........-...---- Common 
(Torpie & Saltzman) 20,000 shares 
Nuclear Electronics Corp..........--~-~--~ Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co.) $750,000 
Boley: base Pedic enscamsinewiced Common 
(Van Alstyne, Neel & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Precon Electronics Corp.__.........--~-. Common 


(Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc.) 
$875,000 


Telectro Industries Corp.._.______________ Common 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., inc.) $€00,000 
SOOO, Bi dinciectaneneoabehh ccnnkiennel Common 
(Drexel & Co.) 75,000 shares 
Wellington Electronics, Inc..__....______ Common 


(Charles Plohn & Co.) $1,440,C00 


June 2 (Tuesday) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.___________ Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.) $8,750,000 
DUTY CO icnenassodeonkdebiacaaie Common 
( Dominick & Dominick and Schwabacher & Co.) 152.500 shares 
Civie Finenes Cote... oii. ce Common 
(Emch & Co. and The Marshall Co.) 30,000 shares 

Public service & Gas Co. 
ote (Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $50,000,000 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.....__.____ Common 
(Bids 11 aan. EDT) 710,000 shares 


June 3 (Wednesday) 


Florida Power & Light Co......._.._______ _Bonds 
: (Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co.__________ 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by A. G. Becker & Co.) 
$5,100,000 
Mohawk Rubber Cee. ....i6c cise Commen 
: (Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 15,000 shares 
Philadelphia Electric Co.......__________ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Drexel & Co. and 
Morgan Stanley & Co.) 640,306 shares 
Splewee, BiGsie 25 iain dike oe 
(Oifering to stockholders—underwritten by Wertheim & Co.) 
$15,417,500 
June & (Friday) 
Spartans Industries, Inc._____.___________- Common 


(Shearson, Hammill & Co. and J. C. Bradford & Co.) 
200,000 shares 
June 8 (Monday) 
Electronic Engineering Co.___...___- ad Commen 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 
Funds for Business, Inc._........_.______- Class A 


(Joseph Mandell & Co., Inc. and Robert L. Ferman & Co., Inc.) 
$750,000 


ee Re Debentures 
(Ira Haupt & Co. and Straus, Blosser & McDowell) $1,500,000 
June 9 (Tuesday) 
Duloe Frown Oss cnt iatcicnsciietindinnis Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $25,000,000 
June 16 (Tuesday) 
United Gas Improvement i i) Bonds 
( to be invited) $10,000,000 
June 18 (Thursday) 
Worcester Gas Light Co.____________ 
Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $5,000,000 
June 19 (Friday) 
Plastic Materials & Polymers, Inc._______ Common 
(Pilor, Bullard & Smyth) 143,750 shares 


June 23 (Tuesday) 


Brockstem TOR. Gicnsi< qcmctiaiebisienincs 40 Bends 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $5,000,000 
Northern Diaswvis Gas Co.....-..--.-...__- _Bonds 


July 22 (Wednesday) 

Northern States Power Co. 

(Offering to stockholders—bids to be invited) 714,000 shares 
September 10 (Thursday) 


Georgia Power Co.-------------_--______ Beads 
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@ Colonial Energy Shares, inc., Boston, Mass. 

May 5 filed 1,100,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At “market. Proceeds—For investment. t nderwriters 
—White, Weld & Co., New York, and Dean Witter & 
Co.. Los Angeles, Calif. Offering —Expected late in June 


rado Water & Power Co. 3 
won 25 (letter of notification) $220,000 of 6% unsecured 
debentures due April i, 1964 and 1,100 shares of common 
etock (par $1) to be offered in un ts of $200 of deben 
tures and one share of stock. Price — $205 per unit 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Suite 421, 901 
Gherman Street, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Associated 
Gecurities 412 Main Street, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Conimercial Investors Corp. 
Nov. 28 (letier of notification) 900,006 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
eeeds—For investment. Office—450 So, Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Earl J. Knudson & Co. 
Galt Lake City, Utah. 


Computer Systems, Inc. 
April 21 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Priee—S$3 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office — 611 Broadway, New 
York. N. Y. Underwriter—Adams & Peck, New York. 
W. Y. Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York (5/26) 
April 24 filed $75,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gaze bonds, series P, due June 1, 1989. Proceeds—To 
retire short-term bank loans of $27,000,000, and also 
fhe used toward the cost of the company's construction 

rogram. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
ive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: Morgan Stanley & Co.: The First Boston Corp. Bids 
—Expected tc be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
May 26 

@ Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. (5 21) 
April 29 filed $7,616,500 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due June 1, 1984, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders in the ratio of $100 deben- 
tures for each 14 shares of common held as of May 20; 
rights to expire on June 8. Price — To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To pay bank loans. Office 
—Pasadena. Calif. Underwriter —Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Wew York and San Francisco. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (5 21) 
April 28 filed 821,256 shares of capital stock to be of- 
fered on a 1-for-10 share basis to stockholders of record 
May 21, 1959: rights to expire on June 10. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Additions to Treas- 
wry funds and to finance construction. Underwriter 
None. 


% Consolidated Petroleum Industries, Inc. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 6% con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $3.50) and 80,000 shares ol 
common stock (ver 10 cents) to be offered in units ol 
one share of preferred and one share of common. (Pre- 
ferred stock may be converted into two shares of com- 
gon stock at any time.) Price—S$3.75 per unit. Proceeds 
—For development of gas properties. Office—908 Alamo 
Wationa!l Bank Building. San Antonio, Texas. Under- 
writer—Frank Lerner Co., New York, N. Y. 
® Continental Tobacco Co., Inc. (525) 
April 2 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
eeeds—-For general corporate purposes. Office—607-12th 
Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. Underwriter—Best Secu- 
ities, Inc.. New York 

Cree Mining Corp. Ltd. 
April 17 filed 260,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
60 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploration program. 
Office—2100 Scarth St., Regina, Saskatchewan. Canada. 
Underwriter — Cumberland Securities Ltd., also of 
Regina 

Crowley’s Milk Co., Inc. 
March 26 filed 60,000 outstanding shares of common 
etock (par $20). Price— To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—145 Conklin 
Ave., Binghamton, N, Y. Underwriter—None. 
® Crown Self-Service Stores, Inc. (5/25-29) 
April 10 filed 250,000 units, each unit consisting of one 
share of common stock and two common stock purchase 
warrants. Price—$5 per unit. Proeeeds—For establish- 
ment oi proposed new stores, to pay accounts payable 
(trade), to be applied to extinguish long- and short- 
term loans, and the balance to increase working capital. 
@Olfice—362 E. 87th Street, Chicago, Ill. Undeérwriter— 
Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America (5/26) 
May 4 filed 99,885 shares of cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record May 26, 1959, on the 
basis of one share of convertible preferred stock for each 
38 shares of common stock held; rights to expire on 
June 9. Price—At $100 per share. (flat). Proceeds— 
For expansion program. Underwriter—The First Boston 
Corp... New York 
seven ae (on: 

‘ch 25 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—Mearns Bldg., 142-148 N. 
Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. Underwriter—Sano & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
® Daiton Finance, Inc. 

March 9 filed $500,000 of 7% subordinated debentures, 
due Jan. 2, 1974, with attached warrants for the pur- 
chase of 100,000 shares of class A common stock. Price 
—<At face amount (in units of $500 each). Proceeds—To 
finance making of additional loans and to reduce short- 
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term debt. Office—3800-34th St., Mt. Rainier, Md, Un- 
derwriter—Paul C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Ill., on a 
best efforts basis. Offering—Expected this week. 


D. C. Transit System, Inc. (Del. ) 
March 23 filed 350,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock (par 20 cents) being offered by Trans 
Caribbean Airways, Inc., which owns all of this stock, 
to the holders of its outstanding class A stock, and hold- 
ers of its outstanding 5'*% convertible subordinated 
debentures of record April 22, on the basis of one share 
of class A stock for each three shares of the class A 
stock of Trans Caribbean which such holders either hold 
as stockholders or to which they are entitled upon con- 
version of their debentures (with an oversubscription 
privilege): rights to expire on May 22. Employees of 
Trans Caribbean and its subsidiaries will have the right 
to purchase up to 100,000 of the said 350,000 shares. Price 
—$10 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Of- 
fices—160 Centra] Park South, New York 19, N. Y., and 
3600 M St.. N. W.. Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


® DeJur-Amsco Corp. 

March 31 filed 225,000 shares of class A stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Inc.. New York and Chicago. Offering—Expected this 
week. 

® DeJjJur-Amsco Corp. 

March 31 filed $1,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1974. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds —- To retire mortgage loans and bank 
notes and to provide additional working capital and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Inc... New York and Chicago. Offering—Expected 
this week. 


Derson Mines Ltd. 
June 5 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price—$) 
per share. Preceeds—For new equipment, repayment of 
loan, acquisition of properties under option, and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Toronto, Canada, and Em 
oorium, Pa. Underwriter—None. 
® Development Corp. of America 
Avril 30 filed 1,376,716 shares of common stock (par $1) 
reserved for issuance upon conversion of shares of the 
company’s $1.25 cumulative convertible preferred stock 
received by DCA common stockholders in connection 
with the recently consummated merger of Real Estate 
Equities. Inc., into DCA and the plan of reorganization 
consummated in connection therewith. Underwriter— 
None 
® Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc. (5/14) 
April 8 filed $947,200 of 512% convertible subordinated 
debentures. due May 15, 1971, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholdérs in the ratio of $100 of de- 
bentures for each 30 common shares held on May 14, 
1959; rights to expire on or about June 1. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For plant expansion 
and werking capital. Underwriter—Blair & Co. Inc., 
New York. 

DIT-MCO, Inc. 
April 15 filed 30,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price—$10.50 per share. Proceeds—To selling stockhold- 
ers. Office—)11 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writer—Midland Securities Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo 

Diversified inc., Amarillo, Texas 
Jan. 6 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition 
of undeveloped real estate, for organization or acquisi- 
tion of consumer finance business, and balance to be 
used for working capital. Underwriter — Investment 
Service Co., Denver, Colo., on a best efforts basis. 
* Down East Hotels, inc., Ellsworth, Me. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 500 shares of capital 
stock. Price—-At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To be 
used to purchase hotel, Underwriter—None. 
* Duke Power Co. (6/9) 
May 6 filed 250,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—To finance cost of construction program. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to be 
received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 9. 
* Eastern States Ojii Co. 
April 29 (letter of notification) 2,960 shares of pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and 14,800 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of one share 
of preferred and five shares of common. Price—$100.50 
per unit. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 901 
Shell Lane, Cushing, Okla. Underwriter—None. 

Eckert Mineral Research, Inc. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Preceeds 
—For mining and selling of ore. Officee—110 E. Main St.., 
Florence, Colo.. Underwriter—Harris Securities Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Ei Paso Electric Co. (5/19) 
April 16 filed $3,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1989. Proceeds—To retire outstanding short-term notes, 
and for 1959 construction program. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly) Equitable Securities Corp. and R. W. Press- 
prich & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 11 
ge. (as) on May 19 at 90 Broad Street, New York, 


Ei Paso Electric Co. (5/19) 
April 16 filed 20,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (no par). Proceeds—To retire outstanding short- 
term notes, and for 1959 construction program, Under- 
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writer —- To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.; Salomon Bros. & MHutzler; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., and White, Weid & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Bids—To be received up to 11 
a.m. (EDT) on May 19 at 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

® El Paso Electric Co. 

April 16 filed 76494 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered to common stockholders of record May 11, 
1959, on the basis of one new share for each 25 snares 
of common stock then held (with an oversubscription 
privilege); rights to expire on May 26. Price—$28 per 
share. Proceeds—To retire outstanding short-term notes, 
and for 1959 construction program. Dealer-Manager— 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York. 


Electric City Supply Co. 
April 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For inventory, eauipment, working capital, etc. 
Office—901 S. Lake Street, Farmington, N. Mex. Under- 
writer—Investment Service Co., Denver, Colo. 


@® Electro-Mechanical Specialties Co., Inc. 
(518-22) 

April 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 20 cents). Pricee—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay in full a current debt of the company to Joseph 
Gcodman and fer additional working capital. Office— 
743 W. 39th Street, Banning, Calif. Underwriter—Myron 
A. Lomasney & Co., New York, N. Y. 


® Electro Networks, Inc. 

April 2 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.70 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To purchase test equipment, and for general 
working capital. Office—1920 Park St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Charles Plohn & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Offering—Expected momentarily. 


* Electronic Engineering Co. 
(6/8-12) 

May 13 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. of which 
78,750 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
company (including 10,000 shares initially to employees) 
and 21,250 shares for account of eight selling stockhold- 
ers. Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For capital expenditures and working capital. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Inc., New York. 


® Eiectronics Capital Corp. (5/25-29) 
April 27 filed 1,200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—S10 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office— 
San Diego, Calif. Underwriter — Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York. 

Emerite Corp. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of series 3 
common stock (no par) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of one share of series 3 
stock for each three shares of series 1 and/or series 2 
common stock held; unsubscribed shares to other stock- 
holders. Rights expire 30 days from offering date, 
Price—$i per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
— S. Farish Street, Jackson, Miss. Underwriter 
—None. 


Empire Millwork Corp., Corona, N. Y. 
April 17 filed 95,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price — $10.25 per share. Proceeds — To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. 


Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
April 21 filed $1,000,000 of Variable Annuity Policies. 
Price—No less than $120 a year for annual premium 
contracts and no less than $1,500 for single premium 
contracts. Preceeds—For investment, etc. Office—2480 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
None. 
*% Fedders Corp., Long Isiand, N. Y. 
May 12 filed $3,815,000 of sinking fund subordinated de- 
bentures, due May 31, 1959, with warrants to purchase 
152,632 shares of common stock to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders in units of $100 of 
debentures with warrant for the purchase of four shares 
of stock at the rate of one unit for each 50 shares held. 
Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—To be used for the most 
part for the purchasing of products by company’s dis- 
tributors and dealers; and the balance will be used for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Allen & Co., 
New York. 

Federated Corp. of Delaware 
Dec. 29 filed $918,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1968. The company proposes to offer 
6210,000 of the debentures to purchase the capital stock 
of Consumers Time Credit, Inc., a New York company; 
$442,000 of the debentures in exchange for Consumers 
debentures; and $226,000 of the debentures in exchange 
for the outstanding 12% debentures of three subsidiaries 
of Federated. Office—1i South Main Street, Port Chester, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


of California 


Federated Finance Co. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 10-year 6% 
senior subordinated debentures. Price—At par (in de- 
aominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds — For 
tapital, to make loans, etc. Office—2104 “O” St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. Underwriters — J. Cliff Rahel & Co. and 
Eugene C. Dinsmore, Omaha. Neb 

Fidelity Trend Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
May 1 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At net 
asset value. Proceeds—For investment. Investment- 
Manager—Fidelity Management & Research Co., Boston, 
Mass. Agent—Crosley Corp., Boston, Mass. Offering— 
To be made within organization. 


Finance For industry, Inc. 


Dec. 16 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Proceeds—For working 
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capital. Office—508 Ainsley Bldg., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer — R. F. Campeau Co., Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, 


Fleming Co., Inc., Topeka, Kan. (5/26) 

May 1 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 75,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the company, and 25,000 shares for the aceount of 
certain selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Preoceeds—For working capital. Business— 
Distributor of food products. Underwriter—White, Weld 
& Co., New York. 


Florida Power Corp. (5/15) 

April 16 filed 703,485 shares of cormman stock (par $2.50) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 14, 1959, on the is of one new share 
for each 12 shares of common stock then held (with an 
oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on June 3, 
1959. Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—To pay off $7,000,000 of temporary bank loans, which 
were incurred to meet construction expenditures, and 
the balance will be applied to the 1959 constructien 
program. Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., both of 
New York. 


% Florida Power & Light Co. (6 3) 

May 8 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1989. 
Proceeds—To be used to provide additional electric fa- 
cilities and for other corporate purposes, including re- 
payment of $7,000,000 of short-term bank leans made 
in March, 1959, for similar purposes. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (joint- 
ly); White, Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids— 
Expected to be received up to 11:30 am. (EDT) on 
June 3 


Florida-Southern Land Corp. (5/25) 
April 13 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$2 per share. Proceeds—For construction of motel 
units and other facilities. Office —Tom’s Harbor, Fla. 
Underwriter—Alkow & Co., Inc., New York. 


Fluorspar Corp. of America 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification—as amended) 300,000 shares 
of common steck. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—4334 S. E. 74th 
Ave., Portland 6, Ore. Underwriter—Evergreen Securi- 
ties, Inc., 4314 N. E. 96th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


® Food Fair Properties Development Inc. (5/27) 
May 5 filed together with Food Fair Properties Inc. (1) 
$7,500,000 of 25-year collateral trust bonds, due May 15, 
1984 of Food Fair Properties Development, Inc. and (2) 
7,500 warrants for the purchase of 750,000 shares of 
common stock of Food Fair Properties. It is proposed 
to offer these securities in units each consisting of $1,000 
principal amount of the bonds and a warrant to pur- 
chase 100 common shares. Price—$1,000 per unit. Pro- 

ceeds — To be used for loans to subsidiaries. Office— 
Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., New York. 


Food Fair Properties, Inc. 
See Food Fair Properties Development Inc., above. 


Foundation investment Corp., Atianta, Ga. 
Jan. 13 filed 231,988 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders; unsold portion 
to be offered publicly. Price—$12.50 per share. Preceeds 
—To repay notes. Office—515 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Underwriter—None. Statement effective Aprii 2. 
% Franklin Electric Co., Inc. 
May 12 filed 40,000 shares of common stock, of which 
20,000 shares are to be offered for the account of the 
company, and 20,000 shares for the account of certain 
selling stockholders. Pricee—To be supplied by amend- 
ment, Proeeeds—To be advanced to a subsidiary for the 
purpose of constructing an addition to a building now 
being leased from the subsidiary. Office—400 East 
Spring Street, Bluffton, Ind. Underwriter-—Fulton Reid 
& Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
% Funds For Business, Inc. (6/8-12) 
May 8 filed 500,000 shares of class A stock. Price—$1.50 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—120 
East 4l1st Street, New York. Underwriters—Joseph Man- 
dell & Co., Inc., New York; and Robert L. Ferman & 
Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. 
% Gem State Consolidated Mines, Inc. 
May 1 (letter of notification) 100,461 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 3620 Sycamore 
Drive, Boise, Idaho. Underwriter—None. 


® General American Oil Co. of Texas (5/15) 

April 23 filed $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures, 
due May 1, 1984 (convertible). Priee—To be supplied by 
amendment. For general corporate purposes, 
ineluding repayment of some $2,500,000 of bank loans; 
and for additional working capital. Office—Meadows 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


* Generali @ynamies Cerp. 
May 8 filed 400,445 shares of common stock, to be offered 
under the company’s Restricted Stock Option Plan to 


- mon capital stock (par 25 cents). 
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officers and employees of the company and its subsid- 
iaries. 

General Merchandising Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Feb. 18 filed 250,000 shares of class “A” common stock 
(par one cent). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer — Union Securities Investment Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Statement effective April 24. 


General Underwriters Inc. 

April 6 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of com- 
Of the total, 195,000 
shares are to be offered for the account of the company 
and 30,000 shares for a selling stockholder. Price—$1 per 
share. Proceeds—For furniture inventory and improved 
merchandising methods, to finance the real estate depart- 
ment and insurance policy loans. Offiee—211-215 Pine 
St., Pine Bluff, Ark. Underwriter—Lovan Securities Co., 
Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Senseit Waterworks Corp. 

March 31 filed 16,131 shares of $5 voting preferred stock 
(par $100) and 66,131 shares of 80-cent dividend voting 
second preferred stock (convertible—par $1). The com- 
pany proposes to offer one share of the 80-cent dividend 
second preferred stock for each share of New Rochelle 
Water Co. and one share of its $5 preferred and one 
share of the 80-cent dividend second preferred for each 
share of New Rochelle $3.50 preferred (including accu- 
mulated unpaid dividends from November, 1950). The 
offer is conditioned upon acceptance by holders of 80% 
of New Rochelle stock. Office—3219 Philadelphia Pike, 
Claymont, Del. 


Glickman Corp. (5/18-22) 
March 13 filed 3,357,700 shares of common stock. Price 
—$10 per share. Proceeds — For properties, furniture, 
fixture and leasehold improvements and other expenses. 
Office—565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Bache & Co., New York, N. 


® Glide Control Corp. (5/15 

April 10 (letter of seeticanien’ 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
~—For manufacture, marketing and distributing of auto- 
matic throttle contro] devices for motor vehicles. Office 
—1608 Centinela Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. Underwriter— 
Reilly, Hoffman & Co., Inc., New York. 


Government Employees Variable Annuity Life 
urance Co. 


Ins 
Nov. 13 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered by company viz: (1) to holders of common 
stock (par $4) of Government Employees Insurance Co., 
on the basis of one warrant per share of stock held (1,- 
334,570 shares are now outstanding); (2) to holders of 
common stock (par $1.50) of Government Employees 
Life Insurance Co., on the basis of 142 warrants per es 
of stock held (216, 429 shares are now outstanding); 
(3) to holders of common stock (par $5) of es 
Employees Corp., on the basis of 42 warrant per share of 
stock held (as of Dec. 31, 1958 there were 143,703 shares 
of stock outstanding and $589,640 of 5% convertible cap- 
ital debentures due 1967, convertible into shares of com- 
mon at $28.0374 per share. If ali these debentures were 
converted into common stock prior to the record date, 
a total of 164,733 common shares would be 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. 
Office—Government Employees Insurance Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriters — Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., New York; and Abacus Fund, Boston, Mass. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed 
® Great American Realty Corp. (5/25-29) 
March 30 filed 900,000 shares of class A stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—For working capital. Office—15 William Street, New 
York. Underwriter — Louis L. Rogers Co. and Joseph 
Mandell Co., Inc., both of New York. 


Growth Fund of America, inc. 
Feb. 4 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment, 
Office — 1825 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Investment Advisor —Investment Advisory Service, 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Investment Manage- 
ment Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C, 

Guif States Utilities Co. (5/19) 
April 17 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—To be used for the repayment of short-term 
notes, and the balance to carry forward the company’s 
construction program and for other corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to be received 
up to noon (EDT) on May 19 at The Hanover Bank, 70 
Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 


Products, Inc. 
Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 28,800 shares of commen 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per "share. Proceeds—For 
payment of past due accounts and loans and general 
working capital. Office — 35-10 Astoria Blvd., L. I. C 
3, N. Y. Underwriter—Albion panes Co., Suite 1518, 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. 

Hemisphere Gas & Oil aoe 
April 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, ..Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For development ot oil and gas properties. Office—702 
American Bank Building, Portland 5, Ore. Underwriter 
—D. Earle Hensley Co., Inc., 4444 California Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Hermes Electronics Co. (5/25-29) 
April 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock, The 
statement also includes 36,755 shares of common stock 
issuable upon the exercise of options; and 147,564 shares 
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issuable upon the exercise of rights of holders of $3 
cumulative preferred stock to convert such stock; 20,000 
shares issuable upon the exercise of rights of holders of 
5% 10-year sinking fund debentures due 1965 to con= 
vert such debentures, and 734,374 of presently outstand- 
ing shares which may be offered by holders thereof. 
Name Change—This company was formally known as 
Hycon Eastern, Inc. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To be used in part towards the pre= 
payment of notes and balance to be used for general 
corporate purposes. Office—Cambridge, Mass. Under- 
writer—C. E. Unterberg, Towbin & Co., New York, will 
underwrite the 150,000 shares of common, 


Hickerson Bros. Truck Co., Inc. 
March 11 (letter of notification) 285,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To 
pay existing liabilities. for additional equipment; an@ 
for working capital. Office—East Tenth Street, P.O 
Box 68, Great Bend, Kan. Underwriter—Birkenmayer 
& Co., Denver, Colo. 


Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 

Nov. 24 filed 473,000 outstanding shares of commom 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At prices generally prevail< 
ing on the American Stock Exchange. Proceeds — Te 
selling stockholders. Office — 250 Park Avenue, N. ¥. 
Underwriter—None. 

Hirsch (P. N.) & Co., St. Louis, Mo. (6/1-5) 
April 29 filed 132,500 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment, ° 
Proceeds—To sclling stockholders. Underwriter—New- 
Tard, Cook & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Motors Corp. 

March 9 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par $1 
of which 250,000 shares are to be publicly offered. andl 

{000 shares to officers and employees. Price—$10 per 
ae to public; to employees. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholder. Underwriter —- For public offering: Ven 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Offering—Postponed 
indefinitely. ‘ 

Home-Stake Production Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Nov. 5 filed 116,667 shares of common "stock (par $8). 

per share. Proceeds—For working capital as@ 
general corporate purposes. Office — 2202 Philtower 
Bldg., Talsa, Okla. Underwriter—None. 

imperial Growth Fund, Inc. 

March 2 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price—Ag 
market. ds—For investment. Office —60 Mar~< 
quette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter — Min-~ 
neapolis. Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


industrial Minerals CrP, Washington, ge 
July 24 filed 600,000 shares of common stock ( 
cent). Price—$1 os — Proceeds_To aaickee coun 
operate graphite properties in Alabama. 
Dearborn & Co. and Carr-Rigdom & Co., 
both of W: D. C., on a ema efforts basis, State- 
ment effective Nov. 18. 
Information Systems, Inc., Skokie, Hil. 
Apri] 21 filed 170,000 shares of common stock to be of~ 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of Panel~ 
lit, Ine., at rate-of one new share for each three Panellit 
common shares held of record May 15, 1959, Price—$3.50 
per share. Preceeds—To pay notes, for research and de= 
—ngneans costs; ana working capital. Underwriter— 
one. 
% Insurance Securities, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
May 5 filed (by amendment) an additional 27,380 units. 
$1,000 each, of Single Payment Plans, Series U, anc 
18,850 units, $1,200 each, of Accumulative Plans, Series 
E. Preceeds—For inv estment, 


International Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 29 filed $5,000,000 of notes (series B, $500,000, two- 
year, 3% per unit; series C, $1,000,000, four-year os 
unit; and series D, $3,500, 000, 6-year, 5% per unit) 
—100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ae postponed. 


4 


international Railroads Weighing Corp. 
April 16 (letter of notification) 52,626 shares of com-~ 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered "for subscription by 
common stockholders at rate of one new share for each 
four shares held. P. per share, Proceeds — For 
research and development costs and working capital. 
Office—415 Spruce St., Hammond, Ind. Underwriter— 
None. 
International Tuna Corp. 
April 3 (letter of notification) 175,000 shares of clas# 
A common stock (par 50 cents). Price — $1 per share, 
For equipment and working capital. Office 
—Pascagoula, Miss. Underwriter—Gates, Carter & Co. 
—_ Miss. 
@ Interstate Power Co. (5/20) 
April 7 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 19389, 
Preceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
= gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.3 
Blyth & Co., Inc. ae Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Gointlyds 
Merrill Lynch, Pi erce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; 
Peabody & Co, and 4 Tabeeee Brothers (jointly); chess 
Weld & Co., Bids —- Expected to be received at C 
Manhattan Bank, 43 Exchange Place, New York, x 
up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 20. 
Interstate Power Co. (5/19) 
April 7 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50). Price—To be supplied Es amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—Kidder, 
ae & Co., New York. 
estment Corp. of ge ge (5/25-29) 
Apa 13 filed 275,00@ shares of commen stock. Price—~ 
$4.50 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition and develop- 
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ment of land in Florida. Office — 1750 East Sunrise 
Boulevard, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriters—Aetna 
Securities Corp., New York; and Roman & Johnson, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fia. 


investors Commercial Corp. 
April 6 filed 105,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Office — 180 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Underwriter—Paul C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Il. 


investors Funding Corp. of New York (6/1) 
Feb. 17 filed $500,000 of 10% subordinated debentures 
due July 31, 1964, to be offered in units of $1,000. Price 
—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


firando Oil & Exploration, Ltd. 
April 24 filed 225,000 shares of common stock. Price—90 
cents per share. Proceeds—To defray the costs of explo- 
ration and development of properties and for the ac- 
quisition of other properties; also for other corporate 
p . Office—1950 Broad St., Regina, Sask., Can. 
0 iter — Laird & Rumball, Regina, Sask., Can. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

y 11 filed 64,028 shares of 4°4% cumulative convert- 
ible (1959 series) preference stock (par $100) and 128,- 
052 shares of common stock, issued in exchange for the 
outstanding stock of Mexico Refractories Co. through 
merger. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter—Nonce. 


% Knox Corp., Thompson, Ga. (6/8-12) 
May 8 filed $1,500,000 of 6% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures, with class A common stock purchase 
warrants attached (for the purchase of 75,000 shares or 
25 shares for each $500 of debentures), together with 
$100,000 shares of class A common stock (par $1). Price 
—For debentures with warrants, at 100% of principal 
amounf, for common stock, to be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proeceeds—To acquire in excess of 80% of the 
outstanding stock of American Houses, Inc.; for land 
acquisition and development for home erection; to re- 
bey notes to banks and suppliers; and for working capi- 
. Underwriters — Ira Haupt & Co., New York; and 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. 


© Krupp Manefacturing Co. (5/18-22) 

April 3 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office —4th & Mill Streets, 
Quakertown, Pa. Underwriters—Hallowell, Sulzberger, 
Jenks, Kirkland & Co. and Woodcock, Hess, Moyer & 
Co., Inc., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laure Exploration Co., Inc., Arnett, Okla. 
Dec. 23 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2 
per share. Proceeds—For machinery and equipment and 
exploration purposes. Underwriter—None. 
Lefcourt Reality . 
Jan. 29 filed 3,492,000 shares of common stock, of which 
2,622,000 shares were issued in exchange for all of 
tme common stock of Desser & Garfield, Inc., and D. G 
& R., Inc.; 750,000 shares will be used for the exercise 
an option by the company to purchase from Big 
Corp. some 3,784.9 acres of land on or 
before June 15, 1959; and the remaining 120,000 shares 
were sold for the account of a selling stockholder during 
il, 1959. Underwriter—None. 
@ Levine’s, inc., Dallas, Texas (5/20) 
April 24 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par $4), 
of which 60,000 shares will be sold for the company’s 
aecount and 50,000 shares for the account of certain sell- 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Preceeds—To be added to the general funds of the com- 
will be spent for inventory, equipment, fix- 
other initial costs of three new stores, and 
of the preceeds will be used to acquire and 
= stores, Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & 
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Co. 
notification) 1,562 shares of eommon 
be offered for subscription by stock- 
of one new share for approximately 
es held at the close of business on 
; ts to expire on May 15, 1959. Price 
. Proceeds—To reimburse the treasury. 
. Ninth St., Lorain, Ohio. Underwriter— 


Mining Corp. 

350,000 shares of common stock. Price—$} 
ae — —_ the — of properties 
m and for various geological expenses, test 
drilling, purchase of equipment, and other similar pur- 


eee. mo Del., and Emporium, Pa 


* Corp. (5/18-19) 
16 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price— 

@ maximum price of $14 per share. Proceeds—To re- 
tire bank loans and for general working capital. Under- 

h Walker & Sons, New York; and Clark, 
& Kirkpatrick, Ine., Nashville, Tenn. 

M. & S. Oils Ltd. 

y 11 filed 390,000 shares of capital stock. Price—60 
cents per share. Proceeds— For exploration, develop- 
ment and sieitions. eee Cobbold Biock, Saska- 

ewan, Canada. nderwriter — Cumber- 
land Securities Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


& Magic Circle Theatre, Inc. 
vy (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 


Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To build 
a theatre or auditorium. Office—221 Broadway, Denver 
3, Colo. Underwriter—None. 7 r 
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® Magma Power Co. (5/18-19) 
Apri 3 filed 100,00u shares ot 6% convertible preferred 
stock (par $10) and 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered in units consisting of one 
preferred share and five common shares. Price—$63 
per unit. Proceeds—For drilling and exploration pro- 
gram; and for working capital, and general corporate 
purposes. Office—Virginia & Truckee Bldg., Carson 
City, Nev. Underwriter—J. Barth & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
March 30 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $1.50) 
being offered for subscription by holders of outstanding 
stock at the rate of one new share for each two shares 
held on April 28, 1959; rights to expire on May 
19 (with an oversubscription privilege). Price—$6 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Office 
—83 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. Underwriter— 
P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 


% Mansfieid Tire & Rubber Co. (6/3) 

May 7 filed $5,100,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures, due June 1, 1974, to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record June 2, 1959; rights 
to expire on June 18. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To pay shori-term bank loans, and to 
augment working capital. Office — 515 Newman St., 
Mansfield, Ohio. Underwriter — A. G. Becker & Co.. 
Chicago, Il. 


® Marine Midland Corp. 

April 17 filed 449,704 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 12, 1959, on the basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares then held, rights to expire on June 1. 
Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—To pay an outstanding 
bank loan due Sept. 30, 1962, and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriters —- The First Boston Corp. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., both of New 
York; Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc., Buffalo. 
N. Y., and Granbery, Marache & Co., New York. 


Mary Carter Paint Co. 

March 30 (letter of notification) 37,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) of which 25,000 shares are being 
offered by the company, out of authorized but unissued 
stock, and 12,500 shares are being offered by John F. 
Crosby, Spring Lake, N. J. Price—$8 per share: Proceeds 
—For payment of outstanding loans and working capi- 
tal, and to selling stockholder. Offiee—Gunn Highway 
at Henderson Rd., Tampa 7, Fla. Underwriter—W. W. 
Schroeder & Co., New York 5, N. Y. 


® Miami Extruders, Inc. (6/1-5) 

April 17 filed 175,000 shares of common stock. Price—$3 
per share. Proeceeds—To be used for the purchase of 
equipment, for increased inyentories, and for the retire- 
ment of bank leans. Office—7575 N. W. 37th Avenue 
Miami, Fla. Underwriters—Aetna Securities Corp., New 
York; and Roman & Johnson, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


* Midwest Oil Corp. 

April 29 (letter of notification) an undetermined num- 
ber of shares of common stock (par $10) to be offered 
by the trustee under the Employee’s Thrift Plan and 
related trust agreement where the company contributes 
one-half and the particular employee pays one-half of 
the sums paid to trustee for investment. Price—At the 
market on the New York Stock Exchange. Proceeds— 
For benefit of employees. Office—1700 Broadway, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Millsap Oil & Gas Co. 
Dec. 23 filed 602,786 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds — For additional working capital. 
Office—Siloam Springs, Ark. Underwriter—None. 


% Minit Markets, Inc. 

May 6 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of class A 
stock (no par). Priee—$10 per share. Preceeds—To 
acquire leaseholds and for erection of store facilities. 
Business—To establish and operate a chain of drive-in, 
bamtam supermarkets in the Northern New Jersey area. 
lian Salem St., Hackensack, N. J. Underwriter— 

one. 


Missouri Utilities Co. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 10,154 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subseription by stock- 
holders on the basis of one share for each 31 shares 


held on or about April 29. Price — To be supplied by; 
amendment. Preceeds—For general funds of the com-' 


pany. Office—400 Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Un- 
derwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

® Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio (6/3) 

May 4 filed 15,000 shares of common stock (par $1). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working 
capital and purchase of equipment. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., New York. 


Mortgage Corp. of America 
April 10 filed $1,000,000 of 45,% collateral trust notes, 
due May 1, 1969-79. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—For repayment of loan. Office—100 St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Underwriter—None. 


Multi-Amp Electronic Corp. (5/25-29) 

May 1 (letter of notification) 99,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase building; for research, development, equip- 
ment and machinery, ete.; and for working capital. 
Business—-Portable and laboratory instruments for test- 
ing ete. Office—465 Lehigh Avenue, Union, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc., 52 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

® Narda Utasonics Corp. (6/1-5) 

April 29 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To retire a $100,000 outstanding bank loan and the bal- 


ance will be used for general corporate purposes. Office— 


. Thursday. May 14, 1959 


Westbury, Long island, N. Y. Underwriter — Torpie & 
Saltzman, New York. 
Nationai Citrus Corp. 

April 20 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Priee—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds— 
For new equipment, inventory and working capital. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 1658, Lakeland, Fla. Underwriter— 
R. F. Campeau Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


National Gypsum Co. 
April 6 filed 1,014,300 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered in exchange for all but not less than 986% of the 
outstanding commdn shares of Huron Portland Cement 
Co. in the ratio of 7/10 of a share of National stock for 
each share of Huron stock. Offer will expire on May 19. 
Statement effective April 28. 


National Life & Casualty insurance Co. 
March 25 filed 250,000 shares of common capital stock 
to be offered to holders of certain of company’s life 
insurance policies issued on or prior to Dec. 31, 1955, 
and to certain employees. Price—$4.44 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Office — 2300 
North Central Avé., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


*% National Malleabie & Steel Castings Co. 

May 11 (letter of notification) 7,535 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered to certain officers and other 
key employees under stock option plan. Proceeds—For 
working capital. — 


National Steel Corp. (5 27) 
May 5 filed $80,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due June 
1, 1989. Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
-For expansion program. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. ; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and The First Bos- 
ton Corp., all of New York. 


Nationwide Small Business Capital Investing 


Corp. 
April 24.filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 
cents). Price — $1 per share. Preceeds — For working 


capital and investments. Office—Hartsdale, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Naylor Engineering & Research Corp. 
Sept. 29 (leftér of notification) 300,000 shares of cumu- 
lative voting and non-assessable common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For organizational ex- 
penses and first three months’ operational expenses. Of- 


tice—1250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. Under- ° 


writer—Waldron &-Co., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Nedow Oil Tool Co. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—-$2 per share. Proceeds—-To 
acquire fishing tools for leasing; and for working capital. 
Address—P. O. Box 672, Odessa, Texas. Underwriters— 
To be designated. 


® New Hampshire Ball Bearings, Inc. (5 '25-29) 

April 27 filed 126,000 shares of common stock (par $2) 
of which, 100,000 shares are to be offered for account of 
company and 20,000 shares for certain selling stock- 
holders; the remaining 6,000 shares are to be offered by 
the company to its employees. Price—To be supplied by 


amendment. Proceeds—To pay off in full a 5% chattel © 


mortgage term loan; to construct an addition to its main 
plant; and the balance, together with other corporate 
funds will be used to purchase machinery and equipment 
for new plant additions, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Peterborough, N. H. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. Inc., Boston, Mass. 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
Mareh 20 filed 83,334 shares of common stock, to be 


offered in exchange for common stock of Higgins, Inc.,- 


at the rate of ohe share of New York Shipbuilding com- 
mon for each 24 shares of Higgins common. Statement 
effective April 16. 
North American Acceptance Corp. 

April 29 (ietter of-_notification) $300,000 of 6% 10-year 
subordinated debentures tobe offered for subscription 
by -stockholdefs in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000 each. Rights will expire July 31, 1959. Price—At 


pat. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Suite 487,° 
795 Peachtree Street, N. E.; Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter—~ 


Ngne. : da 
* Northwest Defense Minerals, Inc., Keystone, 
Ss. Dak. 


May 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 


stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$1 »er share. Proceeds—_ 
Fer exploring and recovering strategic metals and pro-~ 


ducing same. Underwriter — Caldwell C: 99 Wall 
Sgreet, New York, N.Y. 
Nuclear Electronics Corp. (61-5) 


April 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par one 


cefit). Priee—-$3.75 per share. Proceeds—To be applied 


to the payment of an indebtedness owed to Wheaton- 


Glass Co.; for payment of. bank debt; for research, de- 
velopment, production and marketing; for sales pro- 
metion: and the balance for general working capital. 
Offiee—2925 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Under- 
writer—Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 

Oak Ridge, Inc. 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Preceeds — For 
working capital. Office—11 Flamingo Plaza, Hialeah, 
Fla. Underwriter — Henry & Associates, Inc., 11 Fla- 
mingo Plaza. Hialeah, Fla. 

Office Buildings of America, Inc. 
April 6 filed 91,809 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
10,201 shares of class B common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of nine class A shares and one class B 
share. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—To be available 
for investment in real estate syndicates and other real 
estate. Office—9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter 
—None. 
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Oil, Gas & Minerals, Inc. 

April 2 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par 35 
cents. Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans and for investment purposes. Office—513 Interna- 
tioiial Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. Updeéerwriter — 
Asseis Investment Co., Inic., New Orleans, La. 


0. K. Rubber Welders, Inc. : 

Dec. 15 filed 60,600 shares of common stock, $43,333.33 
of 3%% debentures maturing on or before. May. 6, 1965 
$692,000 of % debentures maturing on or -before Dec 
31, 1974 and $123,000 of 7% debentures due on or before 
May 6, 1965 The company proposes to make a public 
offering of 25,000 shares of common stock at $10 pen 
share. The remaining shares and the debentures are 
subject to an exchange offer between this ¢orporatior 
O. K. Rubber, Inc., and O. K. Ko-op Rubber. Welding 
System, on am alternative basis. Proceeds—Of the publi 
offering, will be used for additional working capita! 
and/or to service part of the company’s debt. Office— 
551 Rio Grande Ave.. Littleton. Colo. Underwriter— 
Nene. Statement effective April 13. 


Oppenheimer Fund, inc. 
Dec. 5 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock.. Price—A 
market (about $10 per share). Preceeds—For invest 
ment: Office—25 Broad St., New York. Underwrilter— 
Oppenheimer & Co., New York. 


Ozark Air Lines, Inc. 

March 24 (letter of notification) 59,825 shares of gen- 
eral common stock (par $1) to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by Molders of class A and class B common stock 
and/or class B common stock evidenced by a voting 
trust certificate, one share of general common stock for 
each 20 shares of cl. A and cl. B common stock held. Price 
—$4.25 per share to stockholders: $4.75 to public. Proceeds 
—To purchase additional flight and ground: equipment 
and for working capital. Address—P. O. Box:6007, Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis 21, Mo. Underwriter—None, but 
Newhard,;' Cook and Co. and Yates; Heitner & Woods, 
both of St. Louis, Mo., offered to purehase the unsub- 
scribed shares. To Amend Statement—Full registration 
expected of 132,944 shares. of general common stock. 


Packard-Bell Electronics Corp. (5/27) 

May 4 filed 120,006 shares of capital stock (par’S0 cents) 
ef which 109.000 sheres are to be offered for the account 
of the company and 20,000 shares fora Selling stock- 
holder. Price—To be supplied by amendment.‘ Proceeds 
~-To construct and eguip a new plant in Néwbury Park, 
Calif. to reduce short-term bank indebtednéss; and for 
working canital. ‘Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New 
York eT 


Paddock of California 

Maren 30 filed 51,847 outstanding shares of commen 
stock (par $1) being. offered “only to stockholders and 
directors of, The Refinite Corp..and will not be offered 
to the general public.” Price—$3 per share, Proceeds— 
To sclling stockholders, The Refinite Corp. Office—8400 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwrit- 
er—None. 


Paramount Mutual Fund, Inc. ' 
Jan. 2 filed. 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—Mini- 
mum purchase of shares is $2,500. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—404 North Roxbury Drive, Beverly Hills 
Calif. Underwriter—Paramount Mutual ‘Fund Manage- 
ment Co. Statement effective April 14. 


*% Pearce-Uible Co. 
May 11 filed 555,000 shares of common stock, of which 


500,000 shares are to be offered publicly; and the re- 
maining 55,000 shares are subject to sale’ under Stock 
Purchase Options granted to employees of fhe company. 


Price—$3.50 per share to public. Proceeds—For acquisi- 
tion and development of Jand and construction of houses 
for sale. Office—3350 Beach Boulevard, Jaeksonville, 
Fla. Business—Construction of single-family .-dwellings 


for sale to home owners. Underwriter—Pierce, Carri- 
son, Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., and four other 
firms. 


Peckman Pian Fund, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
May 19 filed 20,000 shares of commion stock (par $1) 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Investors Investments Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Aug. 1 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bands due 1989. 
Proceeds—To redeem a like amount of 5%: first mort 
gage bonds due 1987. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White Weld & Co. 
Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly) 
Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and ‘Ladetiburg, Thalmanr 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Smitt 
and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). Bids — Tentatively 
had been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT’ 
on Aug. 27 but company on Aug: 22 decided’ to defe~ 
sale pending improvement in market conditions. SEC 
‘on Feb. 25, 1959 extended to June 16, 1959 period within 
which company may consummate financing. 


Perf Service Co. 
Feb, 26 (letter of notification) 28,250 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders on 
a pro rata basis. Rights expire in 15 days. Price—At par 
($10 per share). Proceeds—For accounts receivable.and 
inventories. Office—332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Underwriter—None. 


Permachem Corp., New York 
March 31 filed 2,041,331 shares of class A common stock 
(par 10 cents) and 1,917 shares of class B common stock 
(par 10 cents). This covers the transfer of certain shares 
pursuant to option agreements. Price — At over-the- 
counter market prices. Underwriter—None. 
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* Philadelphia Electric Co. (6/3) 

May 7 filed 640,306 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record June 2, 1959, on the basis of one new share 
for each 20 shares then held; rights will expire on June 
23. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and tor construction program. 
Underwriters—Drexel & Co. and Morgan Stanley & 
Co., both of New York. 


Philippine Oil Devetopment Co., inc. 
April 10 filed 221,883,614 shares of capital stock, to be 
offered for subscription by holders ef outstanding stock 
at the rate of one rew share for each two shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—Soriano Building, Plaza Cer- 
vantes, Manila (P. I.). Underwriter—None. 


Phillips-Van Heusen Corp. 
April 21 filed 69,210 shares of common stock, to be of- 
fered in exchange for common stock of Kennedy’s, Inc., 
in the ratio of 1% shares of Phillips-Van Heusen stock 
for one share of Kennedy’s stock. 


* Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 

May 6 (letter of notification) 72,700 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders at the rate 
of 1/16 of a share for each share held as of May 4, 1959. 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Address—Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Underwriter—Nonc. 


*% Pik-Quik, Inc. 

May 8 (letter of notification) 131,625 shares of common 

stork (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 

equipment, property and working capital. Office—620 

- oa Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter— 
one. 


® Pioneer Plastics Corp., Sanford, Me. (5/20) 
April 15 filed 150,000 shares of ‘common stock (par $1) 
(af which 8,000 shares are to be offered to employees). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment, Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Business —- Producer of decorative 
laminated plastics. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


* Plastic Materials & Polymers, Inc. (6/19) 

May 11 filed 143,750 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For construction 
of a plant in Rhode Island and for general corporate 
purposes. Business — Primarily engaged in the com- 
pounding and coloring of thermoplastic raw materials, 
and the sale of the resultant product. Office—Hicksville, 
Long Island, N. Y. Underwriter—Filor, Bullard & Smyth, 
New York City. 


® Polarad Electronics Corp. (5/25-29) 

May | filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Office— 
43-20 34th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 


® Poly Industries, Inc. (6/1-5) 

May 4 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the company and 100,000 shares for certain selling 
stockholders. Priece—-To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—-For working capital and to reduce bank bor- 
rowings. Office — 12177 Montague Street, Pacoima, 
Calif. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New 
York. 


® Potomac Electric Power Co. 

April 23 filed 1,207,338 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 12, 1959, at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares held; subscription rights to expire on 
May 27. Unsubscribed shares will be offered first to 
employees. Price — $25 per share. Proceeds — To pay 
$6.425,000 of outstanding bank loan notes, representing 
borrowing for working capita] and other corporate pur- 
poses; to reimburse the company’s treasury for a por- 
tion of the construction expenditures heretofore made, 
and to provide for a portion of its construction program. 
Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York; and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 


® Precon Electronics Corp. (6/1-5) 

April 6 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par 75 
cents). Price — $5 per share. Preceeds — For working 
capital; to reimburse the predecessor for certain devel- 
opment expenses; for inventories and work in process; 
and other general corporate purposes. Office—120 E. 
41st St. New York, N. Y. Underwriters—Charles Plohn 
& Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., both of New 
York, N. Y. 


Pressed Metals of America, Inc. 
April 17 filed 90,000 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price — Related to the current market price on the 
American Stock Exchange, Preceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Office—Port Huron, Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Producers Fire & Casualty Co., Mesa, Ariz. 
March 31 filed 406,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of stock purchase 
rights acquired in connection with life insurance policies 
issued by Dependable Life Insurance Co. and to certain 
agents and brokers of Producers Fire & Casualty Co. 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. 


Prudential Enterprises, Inc. 

Jan. 15 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) of which 170,000 shares are to be 
sold by the company and 30,000 shares by a selling 
stockholder. Price — $1.50 per share Proceeds — For 
general expansion and working capitel. Office—1108 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Underwriter— 
John C. Kahn Co., Washington, D. C. 
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% Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (6/2) 

May 7 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due June 1, 1989. Proceeds — To be added to the 
general funds of the company and used for general cor- 
porate purposes, including payments of a portion of the 
cost of its current construction program. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids 
— Tentatively expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on June 2, at 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


Purepac Corp., New York 
March 31 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To repay loans 
and for general corporate purposes. Business—Manu- 
facturers and packager of proprietary drug items. Un- 
derwriter — Richard Bruce & Co. Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N, Y. Offering—Expected end of May. 


Puritan Chemical Corp. 
March 30 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents. Price—$1.25 per share. Preceeds—For wor 
capital and generab corporate purposes. Office—2 Sou 
Broadway, Lawrence, Mass. Underwriter—Dunne & Co., 
New York. Offering—Expected any day. , 


® Pyrometer Co. of America, Inc. 

April 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—-$3 per share. Proceeds—For inventory, 
expansion of present facilities, equipment, working cap- 
ital and other general corporate purposes. Office—Penn- 
del, Pa. Underwriter — Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., 26 
Broadway, New York. Offering—Expected in about three 
weeks. 


Raindor Gold Mines, Ltd. ‘ 
Jan. 28 (letter of notification) 290,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To prove 
up ore and for road and camp construction. Office—At 
Suite 322, 200 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Canada, and c/o T. 
Arnold, Wilson Cirele, Rumson, N. J. Underwriter— 
Sano & Co., New York, N, Y. 


Rapid-American Corp., New York 

April 13 filed $7,209,640 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due April 30, 1964, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders in the ratic of $100 of 
debentures for each 10 common shares held, Priece—To. 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To be applied in 
part to the repurchase and retirement of the company’s 
5°4% convertible subordinated debentures presently out- 
standing, in full, at par plus accrued interest to the 
date of payment, and the balance for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Rassco Financial Corp. 

June 26 filed $1,000,000 of 15-year 6% series A sinking 
fund debentures due 1973, to be offered in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000. Price—At par. For work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Underwrite® 
—Rassco Israel Corp., New York, on a “best efforts” 
basis. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 

May 1 filed 350,602 shares of common stock (par $5) and 
100,600 shares of 542% series (cumulative), serial pre- 
ferred stock (par $50). These shares were or may be 
issued as a result of the merger, of Machlett Labora- 
tories, Inc., into Raytheon Co. (formerly Raytheon Man- 
ufacturing Co.). 

Reeves Soundcraft Corp., Danbury, Conn. . 
April 30 filed 22,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents) to be sold to Lewis Cowan Merrill upon exercisé 
of option. Price—$3 per share. Preceeds—To Hazard E, 
Reeves, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—None, No 
public offering is planned, f 

Reiter-Foster Oil Corp. 

March 30 filed $1,500,000 of 6% convertible debentures 
due 1969, to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders at the rate of $100 principal amount of 
debentures for each 300 common shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To pay debt 
and for development of present properties and acquisi- 
tion and development of additional oil and gas - 
ties. Underwriter—Emanuel Deetjen & Co., New York. 


® Reon Resistor Corp. (5/25-29) 

April 2 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
purchase new equipment; for payment of chattel mort- 
gage and loans and for general working capital. Office— 
117 Stanley Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Charles 
Plohn & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Republic Foil Inc. 2% 
March 26 filed 70,196 shares of common stock, being 
offered for subscription by holders of outstanding shares 
upon the basis of one new share for each three shares 
held on or about April 28, 1959; rights to expire on or 
about May 13. Pricee—$12.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
property and equipment, to retire bank loans, and for 
working capital. Office — 55 Triangle St., Danbury, 
Conn. Underwriter—Laird & Co., Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. 


Research Investi Fund of America, Inc. 
Feb. 24 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Priee—As 
market. Proceeds—For investment Citeo- Rae 
N. J. Underwriter—First Mutual Securities of America, 
Inc. 


Richwell Petroleum Ltd., Alberta, Canada 
June 26 filed 1,998,716 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Of this stock, 1,174,716 shares are to be sold on of 
the company and 824,000 shares for the account of 
tain selling stockholders. The company proposes to offer 
the 1,174,716 shares for subscription by its shareholders 
at the rate of one new share for each three shares held 
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(with an oversubscription privilege). The subscriptior 
period will be for 30 days following issuance of sub- 
ecription rights. Price—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—To pay off demand note, to pay other indebt- 
edness, and the balance if any will be added to working 
capital. Underwriter — Pacific Securities Ltd., Van- 
couver, Canada. 

Roanoke Gas Co. 

March 19 (letter of notification) 17,732 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) being offered for subscription by 
common stockholders on the basis of one share for each 
seven shares held as of record April 6 (with an oversub- 
scription privilege); rights to expire on May 15, 1959. 
Price—$16.75 per share. Proceeds—-To repay short-term 
bank loan and for installation and construction of addi- 
tional mains for the purpose of extending distribution 
facilities. Office — 123 Church Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
Wnderwriter—None. 

Roosevelt-Consolidated Building Associates _ 
May 4 filed $5,580,000 of Participations in Partnership 
Interests, to be offered for sale in units. Price—$10,000 
per unit. Preceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office—60 East 42nd Street, New York. Underwriter 
—None. 

Routh Robbins Investment Corp. 

Jan. 29 filed 475,000 shares of common stock. Price—$) 
per share. Proceeds — For investmeruts and working 
capital. Business — Real estate investments. Office — 
Alexandria, Va. Underwriter—None. 


Rowland Products, Inc., Kensington, Conn. 
April 17 (letter of notification) 11,538 shares of common 
stock (par $12.50) being offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at rate of one new share for each 
6% shares held of record April 24, 1959; rights to ex- 
pire on May 19. Price—-$23.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriters—Cooley & Co., Putnam 
& Co., both of Hartford, Conn. and Eddy & Co., New 
Britain, Conn. 

Santa’s Village, Skyforest, Calif. 
March 27 filed $800,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
sinking fund debentures due 1974. Price—At 100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds — For completion of East 
Dundee Village (a new amusement park near Chicago); 
and for working capital and other corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—None. 


Service Life insurance Co. 
Gept. 26 (letter of notification) 3,567 shares of common 
etock (par.$1). Price—$18.75 per share. Proceeds—To 
= to a selling stockholder. Office—400 W. Vickery Bivd., 
‘ort Worth, Tex. Underwriter—Kay & Co., Inc., Hous- 


fon, Tex. 
Schjeidahi (G. T.) Co. 

March 23 filed 42,500 shares of common stock, which 
are to be offered and sold first to present stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for each eight shares held 
on April 1, 1959. Price—-$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
increased plant facilities, for purchase of equipment, 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Office— 
202 South Division St., Northfield, Minn. Underwriter 
-—Craig-Hallum, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Securities Fund, Inc. 

ay 7 filed (by amendment) an additional 350,000 
ehares of common capital stock. Price—-At market. Pro- 
ceeds — Fer investment. Name Changed — Formerly 
known as Templeton & Liddill Fund, Inc. Offiee—En- 
f£lewood, N. J. 


Servonics, Inc. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 133,000 shares of com- 
@non stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—822 N. Henry 
ot Apneeden, Va, Agent—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
ork. 


Shares in American Industry, Inc. 
Dec. 12 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
enarket. Proceeds—For investment. Office — 1033-30th 
St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. Investment Advisor—In- 
estment Fund Management Corp. Former Name— 
hares in America, Inc. 


Sheridan-Beilmont Hotel Co. 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convertible 
debentures due Sept. 15, 1963 to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders on a pro rata basis. Price— 
At par. Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 3172 
Worth Sheridan Rd., Chicago 14, Ill. Underwriter—None 


%& Shoreham Motor Hotel, inc., Hartford, Conn. 
May 11 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$12 per share, Proceeds—For ex- 
aerate of construction and operation of luxury motels. 

nderwriter—Charles E. Thenebe & Associates. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Silver Creek Precision Corp. 

March 30 filed 1,550,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), of which 200,000 shares are to be offered for 
the account of the company, and 1,350,000 shares for 
eccount of selling stockholders. Priee—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Central Ave. and Mechanic St., Silver Creek, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York. 


n Snack Shoppes, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$2 per share. Proceeds—To pay loans and for new equip- 
ment. Underwriter—Sano & Co., New York. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. (5/28) 
April 17 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
4992. Proceeds—To be used in connection with financ- 
tng the cost of constructing a steam-electric generating 
station on the Coosa River in Alabama and related fa- 
cilities; and for the repayment of $4,000,000 of short- 
bank loans incurred for such capital expenditures. 





Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly): Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 28 at the office of Southern 


Services, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
% Spartans Industries, Inc. (6/5) 
May 12 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Business—-A major producer 
and distributor of a diversified line of popular price, 
basic style apparel for men, women and children. Office 
—1 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Underwriters — 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York: and J. C. Bradford 
& Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
*% Spiegel, Inc. (6/3) 
May 8 filed $15,417,500 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due June 1, 1984, to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record on or about June 3, 
1959, on the basis of $100 principal amount of debentures 
for each 12 shares held. Price—-To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To be added to the general funds of the 
company to be available principally to finance its in- 
creasing accounts receivable. Underwriter—Wertheim & 
Co., New York. 
Sports Arenas (Delaware) Inc. 
Nov. 18 filed $2,000,000 of 6% 10-year convertible de- 
ventures (subordinated), due Jan. 1, 1969. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$750,000 to pay AMF 
Pinspotters, Inc. for bowling alley beds; $350,000 to pay 
for other installations, fixtures and equipment; $85,000 
to expand two present establishments by increasing 
the number of alley beds by eight at Yorktown Heights 
end by six at Wilton Manor Lanes, Fort Lauderdale; 
$300,000 for deposits on leaseholds, telephones and util- 
— and $395,000 for working capital. Underwriter~ 
one. 


Sports Arenas (Delaware) inc. 
Nov. 18 filed 461,950 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At the market (but in no event less than 
86 per share). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office 
oon Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. Underwriter— 
one. 


‘Standard Electric Co., Inc. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $25), Price—$27.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase equipment, erect and equip a semi-fire- 
proof building and for working capital. Offiee — 3016 
Austin Highway, San Antonio, Texas. Underwriter — 
Bache & Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
* Staniey Works 
April 28 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
of shares of common stock (par $25) to be offered to 
employees of the company and subsidiaries other than 
directors, through payroll deductions. Price—At the 
higher of average bid price during the month of April, 
1959 or the highest bid price April 24, 1959. Proceeds 
For working capital. Office —195 Lake Street, New 
Britain, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


Sterling Television Co., Inc. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of Class 
A stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes, and to acquire television 
film series for distribution. Office—6 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Soil Ltd. 
March 25 tiled 250,000 shares of cemmon stock. Price— 
At par (19,800 Israeli pounds—cquivalent to $11 per 
share in U. S. funds), payable up to 90% in State of 
fsrael Independence Issue and Development Issue Bonds, 
and the balance in cash. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
gram. Office — 79 Ben Yehuda St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
ee eras nriaen Israel Basic Economy Co., New 
ork, N. Y. 


Telecomputing Corp. (5/20) 
April 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 250,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the company and 250,000 shares for selling stockhold- 
ers. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To be applied against the company’s short-term bank 
loans incurred to finance the performance of the com- 
pany’s contracts. Office—915 North Citrus Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
*% Telectro Industries Corp. (6/1-5) 
May 6 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For additional 
machinery and equipment; to retire outstanding balances 
of a V-loan to a bank and to a commercial credit com- 
pany; and the balance will be added to working capital 
and used for general corporate purposes. Office—35-16 
37th St., Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—Milton 
‘D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New York. 


* Telefiex Ltd. (6/1-5) 

May 6 filed 75,006 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 50,000 shares are to be sold for the account of 
the company and 25,000 shares for Teleflex Products 
Ltd. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For additional equipment and working capital. Office— 
461 King St., W., Toronto, Canada, Underwriter—Drexel 
& Co., New York. 


Ten Keys, Inc., Providence, R. 1. 
April 28 filed 973,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
$5.40 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office—512 
Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. Distributor— 
E. R. Davenport & Co., Providence, R. I. 


® Texfel Petroleum Corp. (5/25-29) 
March 19 filed 550,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
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repayment of the company’s 5% notes held by an Amer- 
ican bank, and the balance will be added to its general 
fands and will be used in connection with its various 
operations, and for general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing payment of purchase obligations on certain prop- 
erties, and for the purchase of warehouse inventories. 
Office—Republic National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
Underwriters—Bache & Co. and Allen & Co., both of 
New York. 


ThermoPlastics Corp. 
March 26 filed 468,500 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For purchase of neces- 
sary capital equipment and to increase working capital, 
Office—1626 Hertford Rd., Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter 
—Interstate Securities Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


Transcon Petroleum & Development Corp., 
Mangum, Okla. 
March 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Priee—At par ($1 per suare). Proceeds— 
For development of oil properties. Underwriter—First 
Investment Planning Co., Washington, D. C. 


Trinity Small Business Investment Co. 
April 17 filed 225,006 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
Price — $10.75 per share. Preceeds— For investment. 
Office—South Main Street, Greenville, S. C. Under- 
writer—To be supplicd by amendment. 
% Tyce Engineering Corp. 
May 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price $3 per share. Preceeds — For 
working capital. Office — 809 G. Street, Chula Vista. 
Calif. Underwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co.. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

United Employees insurance Co. 
April 16 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Price —- $10 per share. Proceeds — For acquisition of 
operating properties, real and/or personal, 
office furniture, fixtures, equipment and office space, by 
lease or purchase. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under- 
writer—None. Myrl L. McKee of Portland, Ore. ts 
President. 


% United Gas improvement Co. (6/16) 

May 12 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1984. Preceeds—To be used to reimburse, in part, the 
treasury of the company for property additions and im- 
provements and to meet, in part, the cost of the con- 
tinuing construction program, including the retirement 
of bank loans incurred in connection with such program. 
Underwriter—Tvoc be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White; Weld 
& Co.; Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Drexel & Co. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received on June 16. 


% United Illuminating Co. of New Haven (5/27) 

May 7 filed 350,501 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each eight shares held 
of record May 26, 1959; rights to expire on or about 
June 18. Price—$26.50 per share. Proceeds—To finance 
in part the company’s 1960-1961 construction program, 
including the payment of current bank loans incurred 
in connection with this program. Underwriter—None. 


United improvement & Investment Corp. 

March 25 filed 1,238,994 shares of common stock (par 
$2.60), of which 809,195 shares are to be offered. in 
exchange for outstanding stock of Lawyers Mortgage & 
Title Co. on the basis of one share of United for each 
four shares of Lawyers before its recent one-for-ten 
reserve split, or 245 shares of United for each share 
of Lawyers after such split. Lawyers’ stockholders may 
round out their allocation to the next full share by 
purchasing not more than *4 of a share at $1.25 for each 
Y% share needed. In addition, a stockholder who accepts 
United’s offer will have privileges to subscribe to 242,- 
299 additional shares at $5 per share, on a one-for-four 
basis. The company elso proposes to offer 187,500 shares 
in exchange for all the outstanding common stocks of 
Margate Homes, Inc., Broward Engineering Co., and 
Margate Construction Co., certain outstanding debt ob- 
ligations of Margate Homes, Inc., and $62,500 in cash. 
Proceeds—For working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office—25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York, for 242,299 shares 
of common stock, 


United States Glass & Chemical Corp. 
Nov. 26 filed 708,750 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price—At market. Proceeds — To selling stockholders. 
Office—Tiffin, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


United Tourist Enterprises, Inc. 

Jan. 28 filed 4,500,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
development and construction of a “Western Village” 
and for construction of a Grand Estes Hotel and Con- 
vention Hall, to be constructed in the immediate vicinity 
of Estes Park Chalet, located in Larimer County, Colo. 
Office — 330 South 39th Street, Boulder, Colo. Under- 
writer—Mid-West Securities Corp., Littleton, Colo. 


Uranium Corp. of America, Portiand, Ore. 
April 30, 1957 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (par 
16 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment (ex- 
pected to be $1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
purposes. Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 
Graham Albert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is Pres- 
ident. 


Utah Concrete Pipe Co. 
April 27 (letter of notification) 41,300 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$7.25 per share. Proceeds—To be 
used to reduce long-term debt; improvement and expan- 
sion of Ogden plant and for addition to working capital. 
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Office—379-17th St., Ogden, Utah. Underwriter—Schwa- 
bacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Utah Minerais Co. 

April 11 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of com 
mon stock. ice—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—305 Main St., Park City 
Utah. Underwriter—Walter Sondrup & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Utah Oil Co. of New York, Inc. 
May 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capita) 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
development of oil and gas lands. Office—574 Jefferson 
Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y. Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt 
& Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Utility Appliance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 9 Getter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Priee—S5.75 per share. Preceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office-—4351 South Alameda Street, 
Los Angeles 53, Calif. Underwriter — Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. of America 
April 21 filed $4,000,000 of Variable Annuity Policies. 
Price—No less than $120 a year for annual premium 
contracts and no less than $1,500 for single premium 
contracts. Proceeds—For investment, etc. Office—1832 
M Strect, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/2) 
April 28 filed 710,000 shares of common stock (par $8) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the busis of one new share for each 20 shares held of 
record June 2, 1959 (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on or about June 18. Preceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11 am. (FDT) on June 2 at Room 238, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, N. Y. 
% Vulcan Materials Co., Mountain Brook, Ala. 
May 7 tiled 252,526 shares of common stock, of which 
142,526 shares represent the balance of 250,000 shares 
issuable upon the exercise of options granted key em- 
ployees under the company’s Employees Stock Option 
Plan. The remaining 116,000 shares are to be issued to 
stockholders of Greystone Granite Quarries, Inc., and 
Pioneer Quarries Co., both North Carolina corporations, 
and to certain other parties in exchange for all the out- 
standing capital stock of Greystone and Pioneer and 
certain real aid personal properties operated under lease 
by Pioneer. 

Wade Drug Corp., Shreveport, La. 
April 28 ‘filed 157,250 shares of class B common stock 
to be sold privately to retail druggists through James D. 
Wade, Jr., company’s principal officer and stockholder, 
who will receive a commission of $1.50 per share. Price 
—$10 per share. Proeeeds—To purchase additiona] ma- 
chinery and equipment; research and experimentation; 
for initial contracts; and purchase of additional com- 
panies. Underwriter—None. 


*% Wellington Electronics, Inc. (6/1-4) 
May 6 filed 240,000 shares of common stock (par 75 
cents. Price—S6 per share. Preceeds—For repayment 
of 2 bank note; to complete the automation of the etched 
foil production plant at Englewood, N. J.; for manu- 
facture of machines to be leased to capacitor manufac- 
turers; and for working capital. Offiee — Englewood, 
N. J. Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 

West Penn Power Co. (5/25) 
April 17 filed $14,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
R, due June 1, 1989. Preoceeds—Together with other 
funds, avill be applied to the company’s construetion pro- 
gram and repayment of bank loans incurred thereof. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. ana Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. 2nd White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
up to noon (EDT) on May 25 at office of West renn 
Electric Co., 50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Western Wood Fiber Co. 
March 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
and 40,000 shares of preferred stock (par $25). Price — 
At par. Proceeds—For construction and equipment of 
company’s plant and for working capital. Office—300 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
None. 

Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington, Del. 
Oct. 27 filed $500,000 of debentures due 1991 (non in- 
terest bearing) and 800 shares of common stock (par 
$25) to be offered to members of this club and of 
Concord Ltd. Price—$375 per common share and $1,000 
per debenture. Proceeds — To develop property and 
build certain facilities. Underwriter—None. 


% Worcester Gas Light Co. (6/18) 

May 8 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, series C, due June 1, 1979. Proceeds—To be ap- 
plied to the cost of the company’s construction program, 
including $4,350,000 of advances for construction pur- 
poses by Worcester’s parent, New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Association. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Coffin & Burr, Inc. and 
Estabrook & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 
11:30 a.m. (EDT) on June 18 at 10 Temple St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


% Worthington Products, Inc. 

May 8&8 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 7% convertible 
subordinated debentures due May 15, 1964 and 15,000 
shares of common stock (par 25 cents) to be offered in 
units of $500 of debentures and 50 shares of stock. Price 
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-$500 per unit. Proceeds—For advances to Nautilus. a 
subsidiary, for equipment and working capital; also for 
working capital of parent and molds and dies for new 
accessories. Business—To design and sell marine prod- 
ucts and boating accessories, Office—441 Lexington Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—B. Fennekohl & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Wyoming Corp. 

Nov. 17 filed 1,449,307 shares of common stock. Of these 
shares 1,199,307 are subject to partially completed sub- 
scriptions at $2, $3.33 and $4 per share; and the addi- 
tional 250,000 shares are to be offered initially to share- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958, in the ratio of one new 
share for each 2.33 shares held on that date. Price—$4 
per share. Proceeds—$300,000 will be used for payments 
on contract to purchase shares of International Fidelity 
Insurance Co.; $325,000 for capitalization of a fire insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for capitalization of a title insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for additional capital contribu- 
tion to Great Plains Development Co.; and $300,000 as 
an additional capital contribution to Great Plains Mort- 
gage Co. Office—319 E. “A” St., Casper, Wyo. Under- 
writer—None. 


Prospective Offerings 


Bank of Commerce, Washington, D. C. (5/29) 
Feb. 26 stockholders of the Bank approved the sale of 
2,000 shares of capital stock (par $100) to holders of 
record May 29, 1959, on the basis of one new share for 
each three shares held; rights to expire on June 30. 
Price—$150 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital 
and surplus. 

Bank of Montreal 
May 1, it was announced Bank js.offering.io its stock- 
holders of record April 17, 1959 the right to subscribe 
on or before July 10, 1959 for 675,000 additional shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held. Priee—$32 per share, payable in 10 
monthly installments from July 10, 1959 to April 8, 
1960. Subscription Agent—Royal Trust Co., Montreal, 
Canada. 


Buckingham Transportation, Inc. 
May 4 it was reported that the company is seeking 
early ICC approval for the issuance of 250,000 shares of 
class A common stock. Underwriter—Cruttenden, Podes- 
ta & Co., Chicago, Ill. Offering—Expected towards the 
end of June. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (5/14) 
April 27 it was reported that the company plans to re- 
ceive bids on May 14 for the purchase from it of $2,400,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates due annually in 1-to- 
15 years. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
March 4 it was announced stockholders will on April 28 
yote on increasing the authorized preferred steck to 
1,000,000 shares from 472,229 shares, and the common 
stock to 25,300,060 shares from 20,300,000 shares. Pro- 
eeeds — For major expansion program. Underwriter — 
White, Weld & Co., New York. 
* First National Life insurance Co. 
May 12 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of about 75,000 shares of common stock (par 
$4). Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Under- 
writer—Blair & Co., Inc., New York. Registration— 
Expected in about two weeks. 

First National Trust & Savings Bank of 

San Diego, Calif. 

April 22 it was announced that Bank is offering its 
stockholders of record April 21, 1959 the right to sub- 
scribe on or before May 11, 1959 for 105,600 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $5) on the basis of one new 
share for each nine shares held. Price—$26 per share. 
Underwriters — Dean Witter & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
William R, Staats & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co.; and Dewar & Co. 

Georgia Power Co. (9/10) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $18,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Broth- 
ers; ne First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Registration—Planned for Aug. 14. Bids—Expected to 
be received on Sept. 10. 

Giant Foods Co. Inc. 
May 4 it was reported that the company plans an offer- 
ing of additiona] common stock, part of which will be 
sold for the account of selling stockholders and part for 
the account of the company. Proceeds For working 
capital. Underwriters—Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington, D. C.; and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York, 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 10 it was announced that the company is contem- 
plating the sale of $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros, & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blair & Co., Inc., (joint- 
ly). Offering—Expected during August. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 29 it was reported that the company plans to issue 


and sell $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
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mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & 
Co., Ine. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman, Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
— & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected in May or 
une. 


* Louisville & Nashville RR. (5/18) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EDT) 

on May 18 for the purchase from it of $7,320,000 of 15- 

year equipment trust certificates dated June 15, 1959, 

and will mature annually from June 15, 1960 to June 15, 

1974. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.. Inc.: Salo- - 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Mississippi Power Co. (6/25) 

Dec. 10 it was announced that this company plans to 
issue and sell $5,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Regis- 
tration—Planned for May 29. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on June 25. 


North American Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
Dec. 1 it was anneunced that the company plans an of-' 
fering of 950,000 shares of capital stock. Price — $10 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriter—John M. Tait & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Northern Illinois Gas Co. (6/23) 

March 25, Marvin Chandler, President, announced com- 
pany plans issue and sale of $20,600,000 25-year first 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds— For capital expenditures, 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. - 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co, Ine, 
Bids—-Tentatively planned to be received on June 23. 
Registration—-Expecied at end of May. 

Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

March 31 it was reported that the company has revised 
its financing plans, and is considering the offering and: 
sale of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock. Proceeds—-To 
be used to repay bank loans and for construction pro-" 
gram. Underwriter—-To be determined by competitive 
bidding: Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly), 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Harriman. 
Ripley & Co. Inec., and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities. 
& Co, (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (7/22) 

March 31 it was reported that the company also is con- 
sidering offering about 714,000 additional shares, of 
common stock for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 20 shares held. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for. construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers and 
Riter & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co, (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Bids—-Expected to be re- 
ceived on July 22. ; 
® Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

May 4 it was announced that the stockholders wil) vote 
on May 26 to authorize the company to offer up to $50,-' 
000,000 of convertible debentures. Stockholders would 
have pre-emptive rights to subscribe for these securi- 
ties. Proceeds—For purchase of equipment, etc, Under-: 
writers — May be Lehman Brothers and Hornblower & 
Weeks, both of New York. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
Feb. 10 it was announced that the company is planning 
the sale of $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding.: 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Merrill Lnych, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected about mid-year. 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 

April 22 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that it plans the raising of $13,250,000 from outside 
sources. This new money will come partially from short- 
term obligations but principally from permanent financ- 
ing, the amount and type of which has not as yet been 
determined. Proceeds—-To meet construction require 
ments for 1959. 
® San Diego Imperial Corp. 

March 16 it was reported that the company plans to 
offer an additional 1,400,000 shares of common stock, 
Proceeds — For further acquisitions. Underwriters—~ 
White, Weld & Co., New York; and J. A. Hogle & Co,, 
Salt Lake City and New York. 


Thriftimart, Inc. 
May 4 it was reported that the company plans to offer 
$7,000,000 to $8,000,000 of convertible debentures. Un- 
derwriters — Reynolds & Co., New York; and Lester, 
Ryons & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—-Expected in 
the latter part of June. 


Union Electric Co. (Mo.) 
Feb. 23, J. W. McAfee, President, stated that the com- 
pany plans to sell about $30,000,000 of additional com- 
mon stock later this year through rights to common 
stockholders. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—May be determined by competitive bidding, 
Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co., 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, Inc. Offering—Expected toward the end 
of the second or third quarter of 1959, 
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Now With White, Weld 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Michael P. 
Cherry has become associated 
with White, Weld & Co., 30 West 
Monroe Street. He was formerly 
with the Harris Trust & Savings 


Bank. 
Stone & Youngberg Adds 


(Special to Tur Fre awciat CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Joseph 
L. Yong is now with Stone & 
Youngberg, Russ Building, mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange. 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY? 


We will be glad to send you a free 
prospectus describing Atomic 
Mutual Fund, Inc. This 
fund has more than 75 holdings of 
stocks selected from among those 
of companies active in the atomic 
field with the objective of possible 
growth in principal and income. 


Atomic Development Securities Co., lnc. Dept C 
1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


ee 


A mutual fund investing in “growth” 
stecks. Send for free booklet-pros- 
pectus by mailing this ad to 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 
Established 1894 
ONE WALL ST., NEW YORK 5 


adie hy gait ihy 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Incorporated 
Investors 


ESTABLIGHED 1925 
A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities for current 


A prospectus on each 
fund is available from 
your investment dealer. 
THe Parker CorPoRATION 
200 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 


By ROBERT R. RICH == 
First Quarter Purchases of Mutual Funds Up 


“Figures for the first quarter of 1959 provide further evidence 
of investor acceptance of investment company shares for the 
equity portion of their financial plans,’ George A. Mooney, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Association of Investment Companies 
said on May 4 in releasing composite data on the industry. 

Investor purchases of open-end investment company (mutual 
fund) shares for the quarter totaled $599,558,000 compared with 
$333,713,000 for the same quarter of last year and $482,429,000 
for the final quarter of 1953, the data showed. 

Total shareholder accounts in both types of investment com- 
panies (closed-ends and mutual funds) exceeded four million 
at the close of the quarter. They were close to 3.9 million ait 
the close of 1958 and roughly 3.5 million on March 31, 1958. 

Open-End Companies 

Total net assets of the Association’s 156 member open-end 
companies, were $14,122,828,000 at the end of the quarter with 
NYSE listed equities held representing approximately 3.5% of 
the value of such equities listed on the NYSE. This compared 
with $13,242,388,000 at the close of 1958 when 151 open-end com- 
panies were Association members and $9,462,830,000 on March 31, 
1958 when 144 companies were members. 

Accumulation plans started by investors — for the regular 
monthly or quarterly acquisition of mutual fund shares—totaled 
83,996 for the quarter. A total of 935,172 such plans with an 
estimated value of $1,445,000,000 were in force at the end of 
March. In the final quarter of 1958, 70,319 accumulation plans 
were opened and, in the first. quarter of last year, the figure 
was 56,184. 

Repurchases oi shares — redemptions by investors — were 
valued at $198,377,000 during the first quarter, the Association 
reported, compared with $174,773,000 for the last quarter of 
1958 and $91,795,000 for the initial quarter of last year. 

Purchases of portfolio securities by the 156 mutual funds 
during the first quarter totaled $939,744,000. Sales of portfolio 
securities came to $579,123,000 during the fourth quarter of 1958. 
In the first quarter of last year purchases came to $525,857,000 
and sales were $362,745,000. 

Payment of investment income dividends to shareholders 
totaled $91,705,000 during the quarter, compared with $104,351,000 
for the last quarter of 1958 and $85,523,000 for the initial 1958 
quarter. 

Distributions of net realized capital gains amounted to 
$55,502,000 during the first quarter of this year. For the-fourth 
quarter of 1958—traditionally the time of heaviest capital gains 
distributions—the figure was $187,027,000 and in the first three 
months of 1958, $40,437,000 was distributed from this source. 

Closed-End Companies 

Total net assets of the 24 closed-end investment company 
members of the Association were $1,683,780,000 up from the 
$1,632,860.000 year-end 1958 figure and $1,281,372,000 at the close 
of March, 1958. 

Holders of common stock of closed-end investment companies 
received dividends from investment income during the quarter 
totaling $6,344,000. During the fourth quarter of 1958 the figure 
—reflecting, in part, vear-end payments—was $15,722,000. A year 
ago, on March 31, 1958, the quarterly figure totaled $7,365,000. 

Capital gains distributions for the quarter amounted to 
$9,184,000, compared with $36,177,000 for the fourth quarter of 
1958 and $5,014,000 for the tirst quarter of 1958. 


The 

ONE 
WILLIAM 
STREET 
FUND, inc. 


an open-end management investment company 


ets 


investing in the securitics of American business and indus- 
trial enterprise with emphasis on long-term capital growth 
possibilities and current income. 


For prospectus see your investment dealer or send this coupon to 


WILLIAM STREET SALES, INC. 

One William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Send me a prospectus and literature on 
The One WinixiiaM Street Funp, Inc. 
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CORRECTION 


On Quarterly Mutual 


Fund Survey 

We wish to eall attention to 
an error that appeared in the 
article “Some Sail-Trimming by 
the Funds” in our issue of May 
7. Reference here is made to 
the commentary on. page 31 
concerning the investment pol- 
icy followed by the funds in the 
March quarter with respect to 
securities of the finance com- 
panies. Although, as-was cor- 
rectly stated in the paragraph 
bearing the sub-head “Selling 
Hits the Finance Companies”, 
seven managements sold shares 
of C.LT., with three buying; 
nevertheless the _ citation of 
M.I.T. (40,000), Loomis-Sayles 
Diversified Investment Fund 
along with its “sister” Funda- 
mental Investors, as sellers was 
erroneous. Actually these funds 
were buyers. — EDITOR. 


“National” Assets 
Up $157 Million in 
Past Fiscal Year 


“Combined net essets of the 
National Securities Series of 
mutual funds were at an all-time 
high of $465,610,064 on April 30, 
the fiscal year end,” reports 
Henry J. Simonson, Jr., President 
of National Securities’& Research 
Corporation which sponsors and 
manages the funds, 

“This represents a 51% increase 
over the April 30, 1958 figure of 
$308,083,066,” he stated, “and is 
attributable to both market ap- 
preciation and new purchases by 
investors.” 

Per share net asset value for 
each of the National Securities 
Series funds on April 30, 1959 and 
April 30, 1958 are shown below 
adjusted for capital gain dis- 
tributions where applicable: 

April 30, April 30, 

1959 1958 
$8.50 $5.43 

4.56 3.26 

9.27 6.69 

6.69 5.17 

8.31 7.35 
11.36 10.12 

6.11 5.45 
for capital gain distributions 


Series 
Growth Stocks 
Dividend 
sLock 
Income 
Prefer 
Balanced 
Bond 

*Adjusted 
paid in 1959 


Transatlantie Fd.-— 
A Closed-End Unit 


Transatlantic Fund Ltd., a new 
closed-end trust fund, has been 
incorporated in Canada to provide 
a medium for diversified invest- 
ments in Europe, the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
countries. Initially, over $5,000,000 
of the .Fund’s shares: are being 
placed privately, primarily with 
American ‘investors and, to a 
limited extent, with English and 
European investors. At a later 
date, a market may be established 
for the shares with a view to 
widening the ownership. 

The enterprise is sponsored by 
Kleinwort, Sons & Co. Ltd., and 
the private placing of the shares 
is being handled by Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York. Klein- 
worts, wno are being appointed 
investment advisers to the Fund, 
have formed an Investment Ad- 
visory Panel to assist them with 
the European part of the port- 
folio. At present, the Panel con- 
sists of Kredietbank of Brussels, 
R. Mees & Zoonen of Rotterdam 
and de Neuflize Schlumberger of 
Paris. The affairs of the company 
will be managed in ‘Toronto from 
an office at The National Trust 
Company. 

The distinctive feature of this 
Fund is thet, with about half the 
portfolio to be invested in Euro- 
pean Common Market countries 
and their affiliates and half in the 
United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth, it offers an opportunity 
to combine investment in both of 
these large and promising trading 
areas of the world. 


i Stock 
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Axe Funds Report 
Sharp Increases 
In Assets, Sales 


Total net assets of the five Axe- 
sponsored mutual funds reached a 
new high of $195,381,111 at the 
end of the first quarter of 1959. it 
was reported by Axe Securities 
Corporation. This was 40% higher 
than the total of $139,212.365 at 
the end of the same quarter in 
1958. All five funds participated in 
the advance. 

Shares of the funds aiso showed 
an inerease in net asset value 
over the first quarter of 1958. as 
follows: 

The balanced funds — Axe- 
Houghton Fund A, from $4.97 to 
$6, a. growth of 26% after adding 
distributions to shareholders of 
25.9 cents a share from net secu- 
rity profits; Axe-Houghton Fund 
B, {from $7.13 to $8.76, a growth of 
27% after adding a distribution of 
29 cents a share. 

The growth funds— Axe-Hough- 
ton Stock Fund, from $3.45 to 
$4.63, a growth of 38 after add- 
ing distributions of 13.6 cents a 
share; Axe Science & Electronics 
Corporation, from $9.45 to $13.44, 
a growth of 45% after adding a 
distribution of 25 cents a share: 
Axe-Templeton Growth Fund of 
Canada, $20.82 to $31.12, a growth 
of 49%. 

Sales for the first quarter of 
1959 ran 51% higher than a year 
ago—$8,761,046 as against $5,810,- 
444 in 1958. Shareholders also in- 
creased from 90,588 to 106,400 on 
March 31, 1959. 


Another Sales High 
By Broad St. Group 


‘For the second successive month, 
sales of shares of the Broad Street 
Group of Mutual Funds set a rec- 
ord: high, according to Milton 
Fox-Martin, President of Board 
Street Sales Corporation, national 
distributor of shares of Broad 
Street Investing Corporation, Na- 
tional Investors Corporation and 
Whitehall Fund, Inc. 

April gross sales of 34,874,000 
topped March’s $4,586,000 and 
were more than 270° larger than 
sales of April a year ago. 

Mr. Fox-Martin said that total 
sales for the first four months of 
1959 stood at $18,105,000, which is 
290% greater than the $6,293,000 
for the like period of 1958. 

For the four-month period, re- 
demptions of shares of Bvoad 
Street Investing, National Inves- 
tors and Whitehall Fund totaled 
$3,502,000, as compared with 
$2.229.000 in the first four months 
of last year, 


T. Rowe Price Fd. 
Had 32% Share Rise 


T. Rowe Price Growth Stock 
Fund, Ine. reported that as -of 
March 31, 1959, the total assets 
increased to $19,391,500 from $10,- 
731,650 the year previous. Net 
asset value per share increased to 
$38.02 from $29.91 on March 31, 
1958. After adjusting for the $1.55 
per share distribution in Decem- 
ber from realized gain on the sale 
of securities, this represented a 
gain of 32.2% during the 12-month 
period. During the first quarter of 
1959 net asset value per share in- 
creased from $36.45 to $38.02, a 
gain of 4.3%. 

In his letter to stockholders Mr. 
Price noted that the increased net 
asset value of the Fund during the 
first quarter had more than kept 
pace with leading stock averages 
even though a sizable reserve had 
been maintained. 

He said, ““We continue to be of 
the opinion that Growth Stocks 
afford the best hedge against the 
inevitability of long-term infla- 
tion, but when bond yields so 
greatly exceed common = stock 
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yields we believe that it is more 
prudent to continue to carry sub- 
stantial reserves in bonds; par- 
ticularly short-term governments, 
because of the much higher yield 
afforded: anc the greater protec- 
tion against an unpredictable de- 
cline in over-inflated prices of 
Growth Stocks. 

“There appears to be no limit to 
the prices investors are willing to 
pay for Growth Stocks. Several 
times in recent years we have di- 
rected your attention to excessive 
price-earnings ratios and low divi- 
dend yields of many of our favor- 
ite stocks. These are even more 
extreme today.” 


Long Group’s 
Assets $700 Million 


Hugh W. Long and Company, 
Ine. today reported that the ‘total 
net assets of the mutual funds it 
sponsors reached $711,141,309 on 
April 30, making the Long Con- 
pany the nation’s fourth largest 
mutual fund sponsor. Net assets 
of the individual funds were as 
follows: 

Fundamental Investors, $563,- 
358,074: Diversifed Investment 
Fund, $98,573.871: Diversified 
Growth Stock Fund, $49,209,364. 

Investments of these funds are 


supervised by the Long Com- 


pany’s affiliate, Investors Man- 
agement Company, Inc., one of 
the oldest investment advisory or- 
ganizations im the mutual fund 
field, established in 1924. 

The fund’s total assets have 
more than doubled in the _ past 
five years. Shareholders of the 
funds supervised by Investors 
Management Company have 
grown in number from 334 in 1925 
to more than 145,000 today, or 
20% greater than the estimated 


population of Elizabeth, N. J., 
where the oftices of the funds are 
located. These shareholders re- 
side in every State of the Union 
and in 33 foreign countries. 


Keystone of 
Canada Adds 
E uropean Issues 


Keystone Fund of Canada is 
taking advantage of investment 
opportunities in the European 
Common Market. according to the 
annual report for the fiscal year 
ending March 31. President'S. L. 
Shelley points out that 23%. of 
the Fund's assets are invested in 
securities of 11 companies deriv- 
ing most of their profits from out- 
side North America. 

The Func hoves to benefit di- 
rectly from the European Com- 
mon Market with such holdings 
as N. V. Philips and Siemens & 
Halske in the eleetric products 
field, Farbenmtfabriken Bayer in 
chemicals and Unilever in house- 
hold products. 

Indirect benefit is expected as 
production in Western Europe ex- 
pands and requires more and 
more of Canada’s natural’ re- 
sources. Recent moves by those 
countries to make their currencies 
freely convertible will make it 
possible for Canadian exporting 
companies to bring their earnings 
back to Canada whenever and to 
what extent they wish. 

Net asset value per share 
moved up steadily throughout the 
fiscal year, reaching a_ record 
high of $13.32 on March 25, more 
than 50% higher than the reces- 
sion low in the Fall of 1957. Since 
the end of the fiscal year, net as- 
set value per share increased to 
another new high of $13.44. 

Total net assets climbed to a 
record high ot $16,701,248, up 38% 
from last year. The portfolio has 
60 issues in 20 different fields. 
Assets are about equally divided 
between the cyclical natural re- 
sources and capital goods manu- 
facturing industries and the rela- 
tively steady service industries. 
Over 75% of the assets are in 
eight indust utilities; 


ries: 15.3 in 
15.2 in oil end gas: 12.1 in banks, 


10.9 in 
mining; 7.8 in iron, 
lumber, pulp and 


and finance: 


imsurance 
metals and 
steel; 5.7 in 
paper; 6.5 in retail trade, and 5.4 
in electrical products. 


Says Stock Levels 
Reflect Generous 


Profit Expectations 


Milan D. Popovic, President of 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund, Inc., 
stated that growth of the Fund 
continued during the first quarter 
of 1959. In the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1959, the assets grew 
from $25,237,000 to $32,608,000. 


Mr.. Popovic stated that the 
progressive character of our econ- 
omy is undeniable. There is also 
reassuring evidence that reces- 
sions, when they periodically oc- 
cur as necessary correctives in a 
self-regulating free enterprise 
system, can be reversed berore 
they assume serious proportions. 
Also, the proponents of spending 
as a constructive force are in- 
creasingly on the defensive since 
there is a rising realization that 
government credit is not a_ bot- 
tomless well. This reassures us 
that our present prosperity will 
not become an insubstantial mi- 
rage by prolonged living on print- 
ing press money. 

The stock market is character- 
ized by generous expectations as 
to the future growth of industry 
profits. The record shows that the 
long-range rate of expansion is 
quite modest. The general level 
of stock prices diseounts the ac- 
tual rate of expansion for many 
years ahead. It is obvious that 
great patience will be necessary 
to realize profits from securities 
purchased at such high prices. 
This is particularly true in the 
industries and certain stocks 
which are currently receiving an 
excessive share of the attention 
of investors. Their buying is 
reaching proportions of a specula- 
tive fever which may end in dis- 
aster for buyers of stocks who are 
not informed of the values but 
are only interested whether a 
stock is going up. Informed au- 
thorities have expressed their 
concern at this development by 
warnings to the public to be care- 
ful and not to act on the freely- 
offered advice on how to get rich 
quick in the stock. market. 

The informed expectation of 
growth of an industry or an in- 
dividual company is the onls 
proper basis for buying stocks. 
The ill-defined and, let us hope, 
ili-founded fear of inflation or 
starry-eyed but uninformed opti- 
mism can be disastrous. 


April Sales by IPC 
Set New Record 


Business written’ by the 3,000 
mutual fund representatives of 
Investors Planning Corporation of 
America hit an all-time monthly 
hieh of close to $13,000,000 in 
April, Walter Benedick, President 
of the firm, announced. 

It totalled $12,983,277. nearly 
10% higher than the March, 1959 
previous record of $11,815,382, and 
almost 162% above the $4,958.,- 
452 of April of last year. 

Face amounts of exclusive I.P.C. 
monthly - payment contractual 
plans sold in April constituted the 
major factor in the new high, Mr. 
Benedick said. 

The number of such plans in 
force increased by 2,261, bringing 
the total on April 30 to 66,203 or 
41.4% more than the 46,810 on the 
same date a year ago. 

All told, the big mutual fund 
reiail organization now has over 
70,000 active accounts on _ its 
books, covering shares of virtu- 
ally all funds as well as a number 
of systematic payment plans other 
than those it sponsors. 
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The investment world remains 
in a state of turmoil with no real 
inkling of when conditions will 
begin levelling off on a sound new 
base. Investors, and that naturally 
means the informed institutional 
people, remain highly nervous and 
inclined to shy at shadows. 


The markets, new issue and sec- 
ondary, have been fading steadily, 


taking their direction from the ‘ 


U.S. Treasury list where the trend 
has been downward in slow but 
persistent erosion of prices. 

Even where recently offerings 
have been cut loose from syndi- 


cate support and slipped suffi- 
ciently to add as much as ten 
basis points to original yields, 


buyers have reluctant to say the 
least. 

The trend of attrition now ap- 
pears to have caught up with the 
tax exempt market. Alabama and 
Detroit road way bonds settled 
sharply upon release from syndi- 
cate this week. 

And to cap the climax the N., Y. 
State Thruway Authority, through 
the State Comptroller rejected 
bids made for $50 million of its 
bonds, comprising $12.5 million of 
serials and the balance in term 
bonds. 


The best of two bids, fixing a 
net interest cost to the issuer of 
4.3029%, was rejected on the con- 
tention that the “costs were ex- 
cessive.” The rejectiOn was 
termed no reflection on the bid- 
ders, but rather was ascribed to 
the change in market conditions 
since plans for the issue were an- 
nounced some weeks back. 


Green Light for ConEd 


The way was cleared this week 
for Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York’s large-scale funding 
operation when the Public Service 
Commission authorized the big 
utility to call for bids to be opened 
May 26 or 27 on a new bond issue. 

A fortnight ago it registered 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the sale of $75 
million of 30-year, refunding 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds would 
be used to reimburse the treasury 
for funds already expended for 
expansion. 

In actuality, the net receipts 
would be used to pay off bank 
indebtedness ineurred on a re- 
volving basis for temporarily fi- 
nancing such construction. 


Quiet Week Ahead 


The new week promises a com- 
paratively quiet period from the 
standpoint of corporate new issues 
on tap. Once the big Glickman 
Corp. stock offering 3,357,700 
shares of common is out of the 
way on Monday things will slow 
down. 

On Tuesday, El Paso Electric 
Co. has $3.5 million bonds and $2 
million of preferred stock up for 
bids, Gulf States Utilities is slated 
to sell 250,000 shares of common, 
and Interstate Power Co., will 
open tenders for $4 million pre- 
ferred. 

Wednesday the Alberta Munici- 
pal Financing Corp. has $50 mil- 
lion of debentures up for sale in 
this and the Canadian markets. 
And, on Thursday, Interstate 
Power is back with $6 million 
bonds, while Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co. has 821,256 shares of com- 
mon being offered on “rights.” 


5% Coupon Back 
The 5% coupon rate was def- 
initely back in vogue in the public 
utility new issue field as a result 





of bidding for two so-called 
“Street-sized” deals. 


The first of these, Southwestern 
Electric Power Co.’s $16 million of 
new 30-year bonds drew a top bid 
of 100.051 for a 5'4% coupon rate. 
Reoffering here was fixed at a 
price of 101 to yield 5.06%. 


Yesterday, an offering of $15 
million of similar bonds drew a 
top bid of 99.7799 for a 5% coupon. 
Reoffering this instance was ex- 
pected to be made at 100.777 to 
yield the buyer 4.95%. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
J. I. Case Company 


(Incorporated) 
Racine, Wis., May 11, 1959 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on the 7°/ 
Preferred stock and 11.375 cents per share on 
the 645°, Second Preferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable July 1, 1959, 
© holders of record at the close of business, 


June 12, 1959 
L, T. NEWMAN, Secretary. 


pedi vs lisse 
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= BRILLO= 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 

Dividend No. 117 eae 

A Dividend No. 117 of _ 
Cents ($.60) on the Comm , 
t declared, Pay 


k has been : 
Sble july 1, 1959, to stock 


record June 15, 





holders of 
1959. 4+. B. LOEB, President 


Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


CSF 


THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
147th Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 60c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on June I, 
1959 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 18, 
1959. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
May 8, 1959 
























NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Company 
declared a 242% Stock Dividend, 
payable on June 26, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 15, 1959, 
contingent on approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
the issuance of additional shares 
of Norfolk Southern Railway 
Company's $1 par value Common 
Stock for that purpose. 

HENRY OFTJEN, President 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
——MFG. co.—— 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 140 


A quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share on the Common 
Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable June 30, 1959 to 
shareholders of recerd at the close of 
business June 1, 1959. 


4.08% PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 20 
A regular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and two cents ($1.02) per share 
en the 4.08% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this Company has 
been declared, payable June 5, 1959 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 22, 1959. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 

A. D. Dennis, 

Secretary 

May 6, 1959 
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With Fin. Securities 
(Special to Tue PinaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Henry A. Nik- 
kel has become associated with 
Financial Securities Corporation, 
Farmers Union Building. 


With Merrill Lynch 
(Special to Tue Financrat Cmronicir) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Gerald 
T. Julkowski is with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated, Rand Tower. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 
HOOD CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Dividend on Common Stock 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 5 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
om May 28, 1959, te stockholders of 
record May 15, 1959. 
New A. MacDonatp, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





May 4, 1959 


PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


4 


The Board of Directors’ has 
declared a second-quarter divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents (75¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Corporation, payable June 
10, 1959 to stockholders of rec- 
ord May 22, 1959. 


M. W. Urgunmaar, 
Treasurer. 


May 7, 1959 


CARBON 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share has been de- 
elared on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable 
June 10, 1959, to shareowners 
of recerd at close of business 
on May 25, 1959. 


Cc. H. McHENRY 








NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


150 DIVIDEND DECLARATION 


The Board of Directors of this com- 
pony today declored o cash diyi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50¢) o share 
on the capital stock. This cash divi- 
dend will be paid June 25, 1959 
to stockholders of record at the 


close of business June 2, 1959. 
AN Hatfsld/ 
Treasurer 
May 5, 1959 
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Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 





WASHINGTON, D. C. The 
guestion of the nation’s in- 
vestor-owned power versus 


has Leen debated 
thick and heavy in Congress 
recently, and more is coming 
up. When the political smoke has 
cleared, both sides may have 
won one contest and lost one. 

One thing clearly has 

emerged thus far out of the 
political battles that have been 
waged both backstage and 
down on the floor of both the 
House and Senate. The privatel) 
owned power companies are 
going to have to be alert con- 
stantly in the years ahead to 
keep public power from invad- 
ing their natural territories. 

For years and years the Social- 
ists and the extreme liberals in 
this country have had a goal 
for the Federal Government to 
dominate the power industry in 
this country. It is pretty obvi- 
ous that they still cherish that 
goal. 

In a clear-cut political maneu- 
ver, some of the Democratic 
leaders in Congress gave their 
all-out backing to the so-called 
anti-Benson measure. This is 
the bill that would have stripped 
the Secretary of Agriculture of 
his power over Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration (REA) 
loans. 


A Spite Bill 

This whole thing obviously 
was political legislation. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson and REA Administrator 
David A. Hamil had never been 
at loggerheads. Mr. Hamil even 
testified that Mr. Benson had 
mever reversed him in a single 
major loan. 

Nevertheless, the Democratic 
leadership in the Senate and 
House was anxious to let the 
more than 980 active public 
electric borrowers over the 
country know that they, and not 
the Republicans, are battling 
for them and subsidized loans. 
Republicans charged that it was 
a spite bill. 


The facts are that the legisla- 
tion itself is of little importance, 
but the political aspects were 
big. Although the Senate voted 
to override President Eisenhow- 
er’s veto, the Democrats failed 
by only four votes to get a two- 
thirds majority to override the 
Chief Executive in the House. 

The cumulative total loans 
by REA in its history of more 
than 23 years amounts to over 
$4,000,000,000. It is being said 
on good authority that three out 
of every four new REA custom- 
€rs now are non-farm custom- 
ers. In other words, the co- 
operatives are expanding in ter- 
ritories where investor - owned 
utilities should be spreading 
out. Substantial loans are being 
made to small telephone com- 
panies and have been for sev- 
eral years. 


The TVA Measure 

A few days ago, close on the 
heels of the REA scrap, the 
House for the first time passed 
land sent to the Senate a bill 
uthorizing the Tennessee Val- 
ey Authority to finance new 
power facilities by issuing up to 
$750,000,000 of revenue bonds, 


Twice the Senate has ap- 
proved similar legislation, but 
the House action (the vote on 
final passage was 245 to 179) 
was the first time it had been 
approved by that body. As of 
mow the measure appears rea- 


public powe! 





sonably certain of Senate pass- 
age this year. 

A few days after the House 
approved the controversial TVA 
bill some Republicans were pre- 


dicting President Eisenhowe! 
will veto the bill, unless the 
Senate tacks on some restrain- 
ing amendments. 

Under terms of the House- 
passed bill, TVA is authorized 
to charge rates to pay off the 
bonds as well as to repay the 


United States Treasury $46,000,- 
000 a year for repayment of past 
appropriations. 

As of now, it would appear 
that TVA is going to have to in- 
crease its rates more in line 
with the higher private power 
costs, if it is going to meet its 
increased obligations. However, 
the agency should not run into 
any difficulty with their cus- 
tomers, because all TVA would 
have to do is to publish its own 
cheap rates as compared with 
what the private power industry 
has to charge to meet its obliga- 
tions and provide a fair and rea- 
sonable return to stockholders. 

President Eisenhower in his 
budget messages to Congress the 
past three years recommended 
the TVA bond issue proposal. In 
his 1960 fiscal year message he 
suggested that Congress should 
retain budgetary control over 
the TVA financing program. 
The Democratic leadership in 
the House insists that sufficient 
controls are provided in the bill 
that went to the Senate. 

Some of the other provisions 
in the bill include: 

The bonds would 
exempt from Federal income 
taxes: the principal and inter- 
est on the bonds would be se- 
cured solely by the sale ofl 
power, and that they would not 
be obligations of the United 
States Government. Neither 
would the amount of bonds out- 
standing be included as part of 
the nation’s already staggering 
debt. (The House directed that 
TVA charge rates high enough 
to pay into the United States 
Treasury at least $10,000,000 
a year until it has repaid $1,- 
200,000,000 previously appro- 
priated by Congress, and to pay 


not be 


a 3% annual interest rate on 
the outstanding debt to the 
government.) 

The $750,000,000 of bonds 


means that TVA cannot have 
more than that sum outstand- 
ing at any one time. The rev- 
enue bonds to be issued, which 
will be sold in “relatively small 
amounts,” will have to compete 
with the going interest rate. 
Presumably, they will not have 
any more effect on Treasury 
Department operations than the 
issuance of bonds in similar 
amounts by any publicly owned 
power system. 

The Tennessee River water- 
shed has a 41,000-square mile 
area in Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Kentucky. Un- 
der the House bill TVA, which 
has spread out far beyond the 
river’s watershed, is held to 
approximately 80,000 sqtare 
miles, 

The from 


Tennessee River 


Knoxville to Paducah, Ky., with, 


its confluence with the Ohio 
River is about 650 miles long. 
The fall of the river over this 
route is about 500 feet, of which 
about 135 feet is concentrated 
in Northwest Alabama’s Muscle 
Shoals area. 

The TVA area, despite some 
of the socialistic tendencies that 


















“Trouble with these T. V. westerns is that they never 
shoot the right man—the guy who does the com- 


mercials!’’ 


have marked its past operations, 
today is one of America’s finest 
recreational areas, Some TVA 
area congressmen describe it as 
a land of milk and honey and 
roses, whereas not too many 
years ago some areas were 
marked with some poor hillside 
and mountain farms and moon- 
shine stills. 

In 1933 there were fewer than 
300,000 electricity consumers in 
the basin of the blue, cool 
waters of the Tennessee. Today 
there are 1,500,000 in the area 
served by TVA. Testimony 
showed that the demand for 
power is increasing rapidly. 

Woven in the story of the 
public power versus the pri- 
vate or investor owned issue, is 
a tremendous story of the elec- 
trical growth in this country. 
The ever-rising standard of liv- 
ing calls for more electricity. 

The generation of electricity 
in 1958 increased by 2%. At the 
same time profits of the com- 
panies rose last year, while 
profits of many other major 
industries slumped. 


Industry’s Bright Future 

J. E. Corette, the retiring 
President of the Edison Electric 
Institute, in his recent farewell 
address, made some pertinent 
observations. Mr. Corette fore- 
cast that customers will increase 
25% from 56,200,000 in 1958 to 
70,000,000 in 1968, representing 
a 135% over the 10-year period. 

He asserted that revenues 
should increase from $8,500,- 
000,000 to about $20,000,000,000 
by 1968. 

The. Federal Power Commis- 


sion estimates that by 1980, the 
present enormous power gen- 
erating capacity now available 
in the United States will have 
to be nearly tripled. These gov- 
ernment officials declare that to 
provide for such an increase 
more than $100,000,000,000 will 
have to be invested in gener- 
ating, transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities. Power expansion 
in 1959 alone is expected to 
amount to $4,600,000,000. 

For the past few years there 
have been reports circulated 
that Russia has been out-de- 
veloping the United States in 
the power field. Mr. Corette 
says flatly this isn’t true. He 
said that in 1957 the United 
States per capita production of 
electricity was 4,166 kilowatt 
hours which he maintains is 
about four times that of Rus- 
sia. In terms of generating ca- 
pacity, he says that the United 
States is not only holding its 
own, but is increasing its supe- 
riority over Russia. 


| This column is intended to re- 
jlect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 


the “Chronicle’s” own views. | 


Rotan, Mosle & Co. 
Opens Dallas Branch 


DALLAS, Texas—Rotan, Mosle 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have opened a 
branch office at 2911 Southland 
Center, under the management of 
John L. Mosle, Jr. and H. Eiband 


Wilshusen, resident partners. 
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Air Transport Facts and Figures. 


20th Edition — Air Transport 
Association of America, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. (paper). 


Executive At Work: A Guide to 


Successful Performance — Fred 
De Armond — Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. (cloth), $4.95. 


Failure of the “New Economics”: 


An Analysis of the Keynesian 
Fallacies — Henry Hazlitt —D. 
Van Nostrand & Company, 120 
Alexander, Princeton, N. J., 
(cloth), $7.75. 


Financial Security and Independ- 


ence Through a Small Business 
Franchise — Pilot Publications, 
42 West 33rd Street, New York 
i 3. 


Freeman, May 1959 — Containing 


articles on How Labor Unions 
Cause Inflation; What Russian 
Trade?; Reflections on Foreign 
Aid; Corruption of Union Lead- 
ership; etc.—-The Foundation for 


Economic Education, Inc., Ir- 
vington-on-Hudson, N., Y. 


(paper), 50c. 


Germany: The Magazine of the 


Federal Republic—Issued quar- 
terly — Current issue on West 
Berlin— Germany, 93 Breite 
Strausse, Neuss-Rhine, $4.80 per 
year; $1.40 per copy. 


Looking ‘Toward That First Job— 


Booklet directed to students 
who will soon be looking for 
employment, with advice on 
evaluating aptitudes and abil-~ 
ities, etc.—Enterprise Publica- 
tions, 11 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, IIL, 20¢ per copy 
(minimum order 25 copies). 


Review of Railway Operations in 


1958—J. Elmer Monroe—Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (paper). 


and Home Financing 
Chart Book — Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Washington, 
D. C. (paper). 


Secondary Boycotts and Picketing 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act—A 
bibliography—Selected Refere- 
ences, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (paper), 30c. 


Year Book for the 
Province of Quebec, 1958 —~ 
Ministry of Trade and Com- 
merce, Quebec, Que., Canada 
(cloth). 


Use of Social Security in Retire- 


ment Planning — Kalb, Voorhis 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N, Y. 


Wages and Related Benefits, 19 


Labor Markets, 1957-58—U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 50a 


TRADING MARKETS 


American Cement 
Botany Mills 
Heywood-Wakefield 
Indian Head Mills 


W. L. Maxson 
Morgan Engineering 


National Co. 
Southeastern Pub. Serv. 
United States Envelope 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Teletype 
HUbbard 2-1990 BS 69 
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THE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
, OF NEW YORK, INC. 





c 23rd ANNUAL fore ee AT WALDORF-ASTORIA 
DINNER MAY 1, 1959 

: President 

; sia ee Vie : — —_ Treasurer Secretary 





Bernard J. Conlon 
P. F. Fox & Co., Inc. 








Barney Nieman John S. Barker Wilbur Krisam Salvatore J. Rappa 
i Carl Marks & Co. Lee Higginson John C. Legg & Mergott, Rappa & 
, Inc. - Corporation Company Co., Ine. 





DIRECTORS 








Joseph H. Billings Walter L. Filkins Nathan A. Krumholz W. J. McGovern John F. McLaughlin 
Son 2 Qe Troster, Singer & Siegel & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. MeLaughtia, Kaul 





John D. Ohiandt, Jr. Frank J. Orlando Elbridge H. Smith Arnold J. Wechsler Bernard Weissman 





New York Hanseatic Goodbody & Co Stryker & Brown Ogden, Wechsler Gold, Weissman Co. 
Corporation , & Co. 
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Joseph J. Hays, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; James A. Traviss, S. J. Brooks & Company 


(Toronto); Robert Sandbach, Asiel & Co.; Desmond McCarthy, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.; Len Butt, Mead, Miller & Co. (Baltimore, Md.) 


Jim McFarland, Stroud & Company, Incorporated (Philadelphia); Joseph Smith, Newburger & Co. 
(Philadelphia); Edward Gray, Executive Vice-President, New York Stock Exchange; Jack Barker, 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


Herbert Singer, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Paul Lane, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; John Maher, Charle@ A. Bezer, Sutro Bros. & Co.; Harold Friedman, Sutro Bros. & Co.; Neal Mallin, Frank 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Jules Bean, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Matt McCabe, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Kiernan & Co.; Don Schuhmann, New York Stock Exchange; Phil Farrell, New York Stock Exchange 
Inc.; Frank Thomas, White, Weld & Co. 





Distribution Primary Markets 


Coast to coast retail Bonds - Stocks 
distributing facilities Public Utilities 
through 24 offices / Industrials 
located in principal Municipals 
financial and business 2 Banks and Insurance 


centers. a: ain aie 
Complete Trading Facilities 


SSS ee 


New Yor«k San FRANCISCO . CHICAGO Los ANGELES . SEATTLE PoRTLAND 
Boston PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND LovISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE OAKLAND EuREKA SACRAMENTO 


San Jose FRESNO Pato ALTO OxNaRD 


Detroit 
PASADENA San DiEco 
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Lester Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., (Chicago); George Rieber, National Association of Securities John Hudson, Tha i i i a 

, , , ; , fio ’ yer, Baker & Co. (Philadelphia); Edward T. McCormick, President of the American 

Dealers; Barney Conlon, P. F. Fox & Co., Inc.; Tom Meeker, Securities & Exchange Commission; Stock Exchange; Maurits Johnson, G. H. Walker & Co. (Sethgapest, Conn.); William A. Jchased, 
Philip A. Loomis, Securities & Exchange Commission Sutro & Co. (Los Angeles); Col. Oliver J. Troster, Troster, Singer & Co. 







OG Ce 
Barney Nieman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; Harry L. Zeeman, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; Vincent J. Kurt H. Grunebaum, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Frank Ronan, New York Hanseatic Corporation; 
Mellin, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co. Jack Thistleton, Newburger, Loeb & Co.; Clarence Osterman, C. F. Childs and Company 








Speed — Dependability — Nationwide Coverage 

















Private Wires to: 


We Make Markets Charlottesville_____- __Wyllie and Thornhill 

> Chicago______________-__Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co. 

in Chand. ifs... a SS J. N. Russell & Co., Inc. 

ee ee Dallas Union Securities Company 

DN i tea ti lee _Baker, Simonds & Co. 
| Grand Rapids_____-_-_---- _..._King and Company 
| Over the Counter TE i tees emeneel Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc. 
i Houston______-_- Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc. 
Secur ities Los Angeles_______- Woolrych, Currier & Carlsen 

| Louisville__________- Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 
to Eat iiss bos _Mason & Lee, Inc. 
Mat Geb oiccwsccvaccilsneh _John W. Yeaman 

| Philadelphia_____-___-_-_- H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc. 
| Banks, Brokers & Dealers Pitteburgea...-..-~-- ._.._Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
| Portland (Ore.)____-_-_- Zilka, Smither & Co., Inc. 
Be Ge Sea econ enn Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Inc. 

Inquiries Invited San Francisco____.__..----_-- Walter C. Gorey Co. 


Pa ee A. M. Law & Company, Inc. 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members: New York Security Dealers Association 





74 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 





Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 





Telephone HAnover 2-2400 





WERTHEIM & CoO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 5 








THE 


MARKET PLACE 
FOR 


“LIFE”? STOCKS 


BLOCK INQUIRIES INVITED. 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 
CORRESPONDENTS IN FOLLOWING CITIES 


Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Hartford Worcester Providence New Haven Meriden New Britain 


AMKVe& 


Ine. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1665 
Member New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Domestic and Canadian Exchanges 
1 Wall Street New York 5 
Digby 4-2525 
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Wilbur Krisam, John C. Legg & Company; Guy R. Hogarth, Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, New Haven, Conn.; William Midgley, New York Life Insurance 
Co.; Ken Stanford, F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Frank Orlando, Goodbody & Co.; Arnold J. Wechsler, Ogden, Wechsier 
@ Co.; Charles Bodie, Jr., Stein Bros. & Boyce (Baltimore); Paul C. 
Fredericks, Jr.. Warren W. York & Co., Inc. 


2 
Pe 


Jack Lascelles, Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd. (Toronto); Ed J. Kelly, 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; J. F. McLaughlin, Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc.; 
Lester Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co. (Chicago) 


Bank & Insurance Stocks 
Over-The-Counter Securities 


Specialists in 


CHRISTIANA SECURITIES Co. 


Common Preferred 


Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 


Trading Department, L. A. Gibbs, Manager 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-3500 Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


WILMINGTON, DEL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND SALEM, N. J. DOVER, DEL. 
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Ralph Albanese, Bankers Trust Company; Joseph Smyth, Salomon 
& Hutzler; Angelo Martinelli, Josephthal & Co. 


Hal Murphy, Commercial & Financial Chronicle and Standard & Poor’s Corporation; Gerard Barry, 
Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc.; Rex Stevenson, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc.; 
Keith M. Bentley, Dawson, Hannaford Inc. 


Investment 


Bob Kullman, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; John E. De Maye, Sutro 
@& Co.; Joe Cosentino, Wm V. Frankel & Co. Incorporated 


4 


Hank Serlen, Josephthal & Co.; Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co.; 
William C. Roberts, Jr., C. T. Williams & Company, Inc. (Baltimore) 


Harold C. Whitman, III 


Underwriters and Distributors 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Specialists in Rights and “When Issued” Securities 


INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH FOR 
BANKS AND INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Mc DONNELL & (Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1905 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange—American Stock Exchange 
120 Broapway, NEw York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7800 Teletype: NY 1-3489 


NEw YorK—DETROIT—CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRIVATE WIRES TO 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


eile pics G. A. SAXTON & GO., INC. 


& Hickman, Inc. 


ee Teletype NY |-1605-1606-1607 
Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc. 


Philadelphia 52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


& Gard 
Reinholdt & Gardner WHitehall 4-4970 


Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
Los Angeles 


Trading Markets in Public Utility, Natural Gas and Industrial Securities Ed Jacobs, Alkow & Co., Inc.; Jerry Greenberg, Russell Investment Com- 
pany, (Denver, Colo.) Rickey Goodman, Shields & Company 








For financial institutions 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 


Sam Ross, Birnbaum & Co.; Bill Candee, Candee & Co. 


CARL MARKS & (SO INC 


FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 
20 BROAD STREET * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE HANOVER 2-0050 TELETYPE NY 1-971 


Leslie B. Swan, Chas. W. Scranton & Co. (New Haven, Conn.); Robert 
J. Chittick, De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine, (New York); 
Fred Carter, De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine, (Philadelphia) 





Frank Harrington, H. D. Knox & Co. (Boston); John Fitzgerald, W. C. 
Pitfield & Co., Inc.; David Torrey, W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc.; William 
Dwyer, W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ltd. (Montreal) 


; _ af A hy 


prompt and efficient service 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other Principal Exchanges 


Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation; William McKeever, 
Reynolds & Co.; Don Read, Hares, Ltd. 
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Elmer Myers, John R. Boland & Co., Inc.; Sam Magid, Hill. Thompson & Co., Inc.; Leo Goldwater 
L. J. Goldwater & Co.; John R. Boland, John R. Boland & Co., Inc. 





BROKERS IN 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF 


CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


‘& Sous 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone WHitehall 3-7600 


» Corporate Teletype: NY 1-865 * Municipal Teletype: NY 1-169) 


We have direct wires to the following cities: 


ALBANY ALBUQUERQUE ASHEVILLE BaLtimore Betort 
Bever.y Hits Boston BuRLINGTON CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DALLas DENVER 
Des Mornes Derrorr Dunnam Farmuincrton, N. M. 
FaYeTTevicLe, Ark. Fayetrevitte,N.C. Futierton 
Granp Rapiws Greenwoop Harrissurc Houston 
HUNTINGTON INDIANAPOLIS JACKSON JOPLIN 
Kansas City LAUREL Los ANGELES MALONE 
Minneapottis Mosie Montcomery NasHVILLE 
New Orteans PumaperpHia Puoenix Pirrspurcu 
PortLanp, Ore. Potrspam Rock Istanp Rome,N.Y. 
Sr.Lours Sr.Paut SattLaxeCrry San ANTONIO 
San FRANCISCO SANTA ANA Santa Fe SEATTLE 
SparTaNnBpurc Syracuse Toronto Tusa Urica 
Victoria, Tex. Wasnincton Wuuirtier WICHITA 



















Richard F. Abbe, Shearson, Hammill & 
Co.; Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & 




























Edgar Christian, Suplee, Yeatman, 

ley Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Stanley Wald- 
ron, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

& Smith, Inc. 
















Jack Crowley, Reed, Lear & Co.; Arthur Burian, Daniel F. Rice & Company; Julius Golden, Greene 
and Company; William Friedman, Newborg & Co. 


SLILLLLLLLLLLLILLLLLLLLILLLLLLLLLLLLTLTLLLLLELSLLELLLLLLLELLLLLLLLILLLLSLLLLSLLLELELLLLLLLESLLLLLILLLLLLEILI LPR 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange 
and principal Commodity Exchanges 


42 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


Providing immediate access to Primary Markets through Branch 
Offices, Correspondents and their connections in over 100 Cities 
throughout the Uniied States and Canada 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


St. Regis Hotel, New York City 
New York State: Auburn « Elmira « Geneva « Hornell 
Ithaca «+ Middletown «+ Syracuse « Utica « Watertown 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENTS 

Anderson & Strudwick ~~. .--._--_----- Richmond, Charlottesville, Va. 
Celi, Berta Gi dicmecuwncesecmiinsinmegeae Chicago, Ill. 
Boettcher & Company___-_-_-~ Denver, Colorado Springs, Grand Junction, 
Pueblo, Col., Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. Bradies” @  C6.2.i.caseeee Nashville, Knoxville, Jackson, Memphis, 
Clarksville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Jackson, Miss. 

Chang @ COmsn gcc eminent eee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. W. Clark & Co.___~_~ Philadelphia, Lancaster, Germantown, York, Pa. 
Cochey © Cem nde cert ecommerce wnmaiiieniidiiiateles Hartford, Conn. 
Dittmer & Comediatts: WiOdisis <nccumdinwnmanem San Antonio, Dallas, Tex. 


A. G. Edwards & Sons____St. Louis, Clayton, Mo., Springtield, Belleville, 
Jacksonville, Ill., Houston, Tex., Little Rock, Ark., 
Keokuk, lowa, Shreveport, Lake Charles, La. 


Rider OG on ox niente ae ee Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Parweoll, Champenain Go Cilia mrcesctcecedbesibbbiensdibediinnetcnbinee eee Chicago, Ill. 
SE ae Gis cncccnwewdtdindimsdtupetliediah tee Cincinnati, Ohio 
Johnston, Lemon & Co.___-__----_- Washington, D. C., Alexandria, Va. 
Loewi & Co., Inc..__._._Milwaukee, Appleton, Beaver Dam, Chippewa Falls, 


Green Bay, Janesville, Madison, Racine, Waukesha, 
Wausau, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
W.L. Lyons & Co.__Louisville, Danville, Lexington, Bowling Green, Ky. 


ee Ff eae 8 ee ee eee eee Baltimore, Md. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood______ Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester, Minn., 
Billings, Great Fails, Mont. 

PURGGGGE Gee decuiiannwe Cleveland, Shaker Square, Canton, Columbus, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Gesifess G& Competes weedcucce tb ska, ted sabodee Dallas, Tex. 


Sutro & Co.__San Francisco, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, San Jose, Calif. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Geoeenthields @& Co. Lane. cc ono ce ocecdinesou> Montreal, Canada 
His in Se eR i cinictianitsmeatsnmmmne Toronto, Canada 
Duule: Ai iid os Bin onidtchiinsdte ees Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Julio C. & Diego Roldos______~ sn ap iaheiniancennin asaaietiiaiiiaenanaeee Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mercantil De Inversiones, S. A......-.~~~-------~- Caracas, Venezuela 
Vadcseiels Geauities Ca. Lbd.n...nconcacnenaencun Tokyo, Japan 
ie I i Melbourne, Australia 


Liiiiiiiisdsiiiisiddiliidildidldliiiiihiiiiididiiiiid MLLLLLL LALLA LALLA ALAA ALAA L ALLA ALAA AAAI LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL, 
Lidddddtdittdbde 


W 





WILL dllddidlllilliilildldlididdlddlibhddhbdddddddddddddddddddddddde 
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leo ebere, Coster © Comnenr er tny nay ee eee ivone einen: Joe Conlon, Grace Canadian Securities, Inc.; Dan Quinn, Schirmer, Atherton & Co. (Boston); Jim 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. Gahan, E. F. Hutton & Company; Harold Noke, Francis |]. du Pont & Co. 















SIMMONS & CO. 
Service | 


Brokers for Banks, Dealers, and Institutions a ial 


MANY UNLISTED MARKETS FROM A SINGLE SOURCE 


Whether you are looking for one market or many, a single phone call to 
us will immediately put you in touch with primary markets from coast- 
to-coast. We can supply firm quotes and prompt executions in the follow- 
ing over-the-counter issues (which is only a partial list): 









M arket facilities 
































Acoustica Associates East Tenn. Nat. Gas 5’s/68 Pacific Uranium 


Sincer, BEAN & MACKEE, Inc. | 

















American International Bowling Electronic Research Assn. Performer Boat t 
American States Oil Estey Organ Permachem Corp. 

Applied sae comrnene Mortgage pesroont Se a nas 

Arcturus Electronics ortune Pete. ioneer Life and Casualty Pfd. * 

Automation Instrument General Devices Precise Development Corp. 40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Bank of Miami Beach General Precision 414% Pfd. Pyramid Electric 

Belmont 7 Works . Gyrodine _. oe - $3 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry Hilton Credit Corp. okea S$ 95 warrants bs * ca me 

Bowling Corp. of Amer. Common Hycon Manufacturing Russell Mfg. Co. HAnover 2-9000 NY 1-1825 & 1-4844 
Burton Manufacturing Imperial Packing Corp. Seatrain Lines 

Camco Inc. Industro Transistor Seneca Oil 

Camdale Corp. Inland Resources Sessions Clock 

Carolina Casualty Interworld T.V. Films Skil Corp. 

Cataract Mining International Metals Southland Racing 

Century Mining Jerrold Electronics Sports Arena 

Chase Lewisohn Copper Stancan Uranium 

Chase Bag Pfd. Magnolia Pa Standard Sulphur 

Chesapeake Industries Marine Drilling Standard Uranium 

Colonial Aircraft McLean Industries Pfd. Stanrock Uranium 

Columbus Electronics Mechmetal-Tronics Sterling Oil of Oklahoma 

Commercial International Corp. Missouri Research Lab. Texas Toy 

Cornell Dubilier Pfd. Monogram Precision Tionesta Pipelines 3 
Corpus Christi National Press Building 5’s/79 Town Enterprises | N OVE R 5 O STOCKS 

Cuban Columbian Pete. National Sports Attractions Tradewinds Exploration 

Cummings Engine New Cornelia Ext. Copper Trico Products 

Dallas Oil of Texas North American Cigarettes Turbo Dynamics Corp. 

Dalton Finance North American Contracting Universal Minerals 

Dayton Aviation North American Merchandise Veeder-Root 

Dictaphone Corp. Pfd. North American Refractories Wilcox-Gay 

Directomat Pacific Coast 2nd Pfd. 


SIMMONS & CO. 


*% Direct Wires to * 


E : : Burton J. Vincent & Co. Saunders, Stiver & Co. 
Underwriters and Distributors Chicago Cleveland 
Dallas R ae ‘Hae E a 
56 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. ones Dee © wore be sane, vane & Se 
Dallas Los Angeles 
Telephone WHitehall 4-7650 Reynolds & Co. Stone & Youngberg 
TRADING DEPARTMENT TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4-6627 Philadelphia San Francisco 





Bell Teletypes: NY 1-4581-2 
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Dealers and Brokers in 
Rallroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
Bonds & Stocks 
Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 

D. Howard Brown 
Frank MacKain 


INGALLS & SNYDER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Américan Stock Exchange 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


William Doherty, Fahnestock & Co.; Dick Barnes, A. M. Kidder & Co., inc.; k. Coit Wiusuamson, 
COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 1-1459 


Schmidt, Roberts & Parke (Philadelphia); Jack Wieler, Gregory & Sons; Leo F. Newman, 
American Securities Corporation (Boston) 


What ts 


Your 


Trading 
Problem 2 


Our large andexperienced Trading Departments may be help- 

ful to you. Why not let us know your trading requirements? 

+ We make primary markets in an extended list of all types 

of corporate securities. 

¢ Through a nation-wide wire system, we provide broad insti- 
tutional and dealer coverage—and cost you less. 

Charles Clausen, Hoit, Rose & Fasgenes Ralph Dimpel, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; We provide facilities for skillful handling of large blocks with- 

G. C. McCarthy, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Peter R. Noon, Hoit, Rose & Company out disturbing existing street markets. 
Address: Mr. David D. Lynch, Manager, Dealer Relations Department. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York and —American Stock Exchanges 


17 Watt Srreet, New York 5,N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


eo? 


Underwriter + Distributor « Dealer 


Bob Lebo, Sterling, Grace & cos, — * eee ee be ars & Cos, ad Zegna. ; 
Frank C. Masterson & Co.; Charles Stonebridge, erri ynch, Pierce, Fenner mith, Inc.; alle ‘ 
: Bob Mathews, Pyne, Kendall & Hollister Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


t Knothe, Halle & Stieglitz; Chuck Miller, Mullaney, Wells & Company (Chicago); Carlyle L. 3 ad 
ee Detjen, Oppenheimer & Co.; Herbert Nickel, Grace National Bank oo Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


New Yorx Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Ewart Wickens, Mills, Spence & Co. Inc.; Richard Chamberlin, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc, 
Boston); John G. Shanahan, Dawson, Hannaford, Inc.; Mickey McBride, 
Midland Securities Corpn. Limited (Toronto) 





Specialists in Canadian Securities 
as Principal 
for Brokers, Dealers and Financial Institutions 


Grace Canadian Securities, Inc. 


Members: New York Security Dealers Association 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0433 NY 1-4722 


Orders Executed at regular commission rates 


through and confirmed by 


JH Crang Z Ecmpfiany 


Members: Principal Stock Exchanges of Canada 
The National Association of Security Dealers 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


NEW YORK 
WALKER 5-1941-2 


Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
ENTERPRISE 6772 


PITTSBURGH 
ZENITH 0210 


JAMES A. TRAVISS — MGR. U. S. DEPT. 


S. J. Brooks & Company 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


185 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 1 


CANADIAN 
STOCKS - BONDS 


Orders executed on all Canadian Exchanges at 
regular commission rates or traded 
in New York in United 
States funds. 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members: 
American Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway 


Telephone: Teletype 
WhHitehall 4-8980 NY 1-142 


Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES CONNECT NEW YORK 
WITH TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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Andrew Coll, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Bill McGivney, Hirsch & Co.; James Lang, J. B. Lang & Co.; 


Jack Sammon, John J. O’Kane Jr. & Co. 


J. Wilmer Butler, Baker, Watts & Co. (Baltimore) ; Austin H. Patterson, The First Boston Cor- 


poration; 


James A. Roth, 


Ogden, Wechsler & Co.; Walter Nester, M. 
A 


Al Grey, Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons’ 


Frederick B. 
American Securities Corporation 


Bic te 
PEGG 


. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. 


Roughan, American Securities Corporation; George L. 


Collins, 


Kaufmann, Alsberg & Company; Frank Hall, Sutro Bros. & Co.; Charles Ogden, 
A. Schapiro & Co. Inc.; P. L. Caldana, 


Goodbody & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange + New York Cotton Exchange » American Stock Exchange 


to sound 
Chicago Board of Trade + and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


investing 


STOCK, BOND and COMMODITY BROKERS 


Direct Private Wires to Principal Cities 


UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 


Industrial, Railroad, Public Utility Securities, Bank and 
Insurance Stocks 


We invite your inquiries on large blocks of stock. 
CORPORATE BOND DEPARTMENT 

MUNICIPAL BOND DEPARTMENT 

State and Municipal Bonds 

CANADIAN SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 

Direct Wire to Montreal and Toronto 

115 Broadway, New York 6 BArclay 7-0100 ‘Bell Tele.: NY 1-671-672 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17 MUrray Hill 2-6350 
Cable Address: Accurate 


Branches in 


Anderson, S. C. 
Athens, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga 
Boston, Mass. 
Bradenton, Fla. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, III. 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cocoa, Fla. 

Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fila. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 

New London, Conn, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sarasota, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
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Moe Altman, H. Hentz & Co.; George Reiber, National Association of Securities Dealers; A. C. Pur- 
kiss, Walston & Co., Inc.; Bernie Weissman, Gold, Weissman & Co.; Frank J. Orlando, Goodbody & Co. 


‘hy : is 

Jack Bleckley, Harris, Upham & Co.; E. S. Hydinger, Carlson & Co. Inc.; (Birmingham, Ala.); 

K ng Ghegan, Edwin L. Tatro Company; Donald MacLeod, George O’Neil & Co., Inc.; William D. 
O’Connor, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 





STOCKS 





Marxer S maintained in all classes of Canadian external 
and internal bond issues. 


Stock orders executed on the Montreal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges, or net New York markets quoted on request. 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO TORONTO, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, WINNIPEG, 


CALGARY, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA AND HALIFAX 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-702-3 


Dominion SEcuRITIES GRPORATION 


Associate Member American Stock Exchange 


Boston Toronto 
Philadelphia 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5 Montreal 
London, Eng. Telephone WHitehall 4-8161 Winnipeg 
Ottawa Canadian Affiliate — Member Toronto, Montreal Vancouver 


Calgary and Canadian Stock Exchanges Halifax 





Established in 1905, our investment services in all 
fields are available to institutions and dealers at our 
New York and Chicago offices which have direct 
private wire connections to offices in fourteen 
principal Canadian cities and London, England. 


These facilities enable us to execute orders on all 
Stock Exchanges in Canada or at net prices in 
United States funds if desired. 





Wood, Gundy & Co., Ine. 
New York Chieago 


affiliated with 
Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of 
The Toronto Stock Exchange Mozxtreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


and 


Wood, Gundy & Company 





— — Limited — 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver London, Eng. 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton Kitchener Halifax 
London, Ont. Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 


11 

























Canadian 
Investment Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Members Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchanges 
OFFICES IN 14 CITIES IN CANADA AND ENGLAND 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Incorporated 
New York Boston 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1889 


Midland Securities Corpn. 


LIMITED 
Member: The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Canadian Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Securities 


The Midland Company 


LIMITED 





Member: The Toronto Stock Exchange « 
Montreal Stock Exchange « Canadian Stock Exchange 


Stock Orders Executed on all Exchanges 





Toronto: $0 King Street West Montreal: 215 St. James Street West 
London: Huron & Erie Building St. Thomas: 354 Talbot Street 
Sault Ste. Marie: Midland Building Kitchener: 2 Queen Street North 































PRIMARY MARKETS 


UTILITY and INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENT 
A. M. KIDDER & CO., INC., NEW YORK 


for 


BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


J. B. MAGUIRE & CO., INC. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Open-end Telephone Wire to New York 


New York—CAnal 6-1613 Boston—HU bbard 2-5500 
Beil System Teletype—BS-142, BS-145 


Providence, R. 1.—Enterprise 2904 Portland, Maine—Enterprise 2904 
Hartford, Conn.—Enterprise 6800 


Sinee 1929 


Primary Markets in New England Securities 


General Market Stocks and Bonds 


MAY & GANNON we 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
BOSTON 
HU 2-8360 


HARTFORD 
Enterprise 9830 


NEW HAVEN 
Enterprise 6643 


NEW YORK 
CA 6-2610 


PROVIDENCE 
Enterprise 9830 


BALTIMORE 
Enterprise 6643 | 


PORTLAND 
Enterprise 9830 


PHILADELPHIA 
Enterprise 6643 


Bell System Teletype BS 568-9 





CANADIAN SECURITIES 


Underwriters and Dealers in Canadian 
Government and Corporate Issues 


Inquiries welcomed from institutional 
investors and dealers 


Greenshields & Co (N.Y.) Ine 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 


Telephone: W Hitehall 3-9525 Teletype: NY 1-3708 
Canadian Affiliate: GREENSHIELDS & CO INC 
Business established 1910 
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Lowell Warren, Dominion Securities Corporation (Boston); Ivor Murray, Nesbitt, Thomson and 
Company, Inc.; James Concagh,» Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Inc.; John 


Dominion Securities Corporation (New York) 


M. 


Macdonald, 


George Mulligan, Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited (Montreal); Ace Hudkins, Bank of Montreal 


(N 


Mills, Spence & Co. Inc. (New York) 


.- 


ew York); T. Grimes, Bank of Montreal (New York); William McKenzie, 


Irving A. Greene, Greene and Company; Charles D. Runyan, Commercial Bank of North America; 
Nathan A. Krumbholz, Siegel & Co.; John S. French, A. C. Allyn & Co. 


King Ghegan, Edwin L. Tatro Company; Edwin L. Tatro, Edwin L. Tatro Com 
Marco, Edwin L. Tatro Company; William N. McClintic, Jr., Strader an 


Incorporated (Lynchburg, Va.) 


y; John R. De 


Company, 
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Dick Wernecke, Burton J. Vincent & Co. (Chicago); John R. DeMarco, 
Edwin L. Tatro Company; Milt Capper, Capper & Co. (Jersey City, N. J.) 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ine. 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


ie ey ye We * — Ine. Laren, Mass.); Frank Har- 
rington, e . . t ; . ° ° ° 
nox ° eenanh,, hott Spacek, H. D. Knox & Co 13] Cedar Street 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


| a MINING — 
& Co.; Marvin Frankel, Sutro Bros. & Co. INDUSTRI ALS ii 
NATURAL GAS — 


J. F. REILLY & Co., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Direct Wires to 


Denver © Jersey City © Salt Lake City ® Washington, D. C. 


Murray Forman, Gairdner & Company, Inc.; Howard Burguiere, Gairdner 
& Company, Inc.; Arthur Patterson, Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
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Established 1928 ° 
We Offer a 
COMPREHENSIVE INVESTMENT 
AND 
DEALER SERVICE 
ALL CLASSES OF BONDS AND STOCKS 
including 
PUBLIC UTILITY—RAILROAD—INDUSTRIAL 
FOREIGN ISSUES 
We are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 
W ith Retail Distribution 


Your Inquiries Solicited 
William A. Johnson, Sutro & Co. (Los Angeles); Leslie Barbier, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc.; William 


P RF FO 4 & CO INC T. Quinn, President Senior Audit Clerks Division, Associafion of Stock Exchange Firms; 
© e 9 e Al Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletypes 
REctor 2-7760 NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 


Specialists in 


Foreign Securities John Stein, Wm V. Frankel & Co. aaa, George Kane, ae & Company; Jay Reich, Reich 


& Company; Louis Reich, Reich & Company; Irving Wasserman, Reich & Company; 
Joseph Markman, Newburger & Co. (Philadelphia) 


Foreign Investments 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Associate Members American Stock Exchange 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 3-9200 NY 1-515 


Jim McFarland, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, (Philadelphia); Morton Weiss, Singer, Bean & 
Mackie, Inc.; Joseph Smith, Newburger & Co., (Philadelphia); Stanley Jeffries, Newburger & Co. 
(Philadelphia); Bill McCullen, Hendricks & East , Inc. (Philadelphia); Larry J. Colfer, 
Rufus Waples & Co., (Philadelphia) 





1924 - Our 35th Anniversary - 1959 
0 Founded 185] 


Adams & Peck oa UNDERWRITERS - DISTRIBUTORS - DEALERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange y 
ee en Sane \ Industrial, Public Utility and Railroad Securities 


Brokers and Dealers in , State and Municipal Bonds 
INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD SECURITIES 


UNLISTED INVESTMENT STOCKS | ESTABROOK « CO. 


120 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. % NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 
i Associate Member American Stock Exchange 


Telephone REctor 2-4949 
40 Wall St., NEW YORK 5 - 15 State St., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Teletype NY 1-724 


PRIVATE WIRE TO PHILADELPHIA Lacy Kux, Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & HARTFORD + POUGHKEEPSIE + PROVIDENCE + SPRINGFIELD 
Co.; Stephen H. Floersheimer, 


Sutro Bros. & Co. 
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George Searight, Searight, Ahalt & O’Connor, Inc.; Samuel F. Colwell, W. E. Hutton & Co.; Charles 
O’Brien Murphy, III, Pearson, Murphy & Co., Inc.; Robert M. Topol, Greene and Company 


Barney Conlon, P. F. Fox & Co., Inc.; Ed Zinna, Smith, Barney & Co.; Jack Conlon, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incorporated; John Gahan, Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc.; 
Hoy Meyer, Schweickart & Co. 


Duke Hunter, Wellington Hunter Asesociates (Jersey City, N. J.); Charles R. O’Donnell, Nolting, 
Nichol & O’Donnell, Inc. (Pensacola, Fla.); Soren D. Nielsen, Beil & Hough, Inc. (St. Petersburg, 
Fla.); Harold J. Burke, Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 





Specialists in 


BANK and INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Edwin L. Tatro Company | 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. | 
Telephone: Digby 4-2420 Teletype: NY 1-3430 


Direct Telephone 


BALTIMORE — BOSTON — HARTFORD: Enterprise 7846 
Wm V. Frankel, Wm V. Frankel & Co. 


lacorporated; Bob Strauss, Daniel F. Rice 
& Company, (Chicago) 











Underwriters, Distributors and Dealers 
in 
Corporate and Municipal Securities 


HIRSCH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Exchanges 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-0600 Teletype: N.Y. 1-210 


WASHINGTON BALTIMORE MIAMI BEACH PALM BEACH 
FORT PIERCE LAKE WORTH LONDON GENEVA AMSTERDAM 
Correspondents: HAVANA, CUBA 


Direct Wire Service: 
Washington Baltimore Miami Beach 
Fort Pierce Lake Worth 


New York Palm Beach 


SPECIALIZING IN — 


RIGHTS — WHEN ISSUED 
AND 


REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 


Josephthal & Co. 


FOUNDED 1910 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, Nv. Y. 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE NY 1-319 


DIRECT TELEPHONE TO BOSTON 


WorTH 4-5000 


19 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 9. MASS. 
LAFAYETTE 3-4620 
PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM TO CORRESPONDENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
HANOVER, PA. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. LOCK HAVEN, N. Y. 


UNDERWRITERS, BROKERS and DEALERS 
distributing 
CORPORATE and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


since 1886 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
Boston * Philadelphia * Baltimore 
Dayton,O. * Columbus, O. * Lexington, Ky. * Easton, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. * Portland,Me. * Lewiston, Me. 
Biddeford,Me. * Burlington, Vt. 
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SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Underwriters and Dealers in 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Oldest Specialists (with Predecessor Firm) in Insurance 
Stocks. Serving Dealers and Institutions since 1927. 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BEekman 3-0626 °* Teletype NY 1-384 


“IN THE HEART OF THE INSURANCE DISTRICT” 


Patrick J. Cummings, Bear, Stearns & Co. (Chicago); Edgar A. Harding, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Edward Welch, Sincere and Company (Chicago); William J. Burke, Jr., May & Gannon, Inc. (Boston); 
John Putnam, W. E. Hutton & Co. (Boston); Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce (Baltimore) 


HETTLEMAN & CoO. 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-5770 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS | 
| 
) 


DB BBP LPP LL 


zxwKeaKe KK * 


ALL MARKETS ON ONE CALL 


Complete Brokerage Service 


Willard F. Rice, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (Philadelphia); Samuel M. Kennedy, Yarnall, 
Biddle & Co. (Philadelphia); Edward T. McCormick, President of American Stock Exchange; Ralph 
W. Millington, Carl Marks & Co. Inc. 


for 


Dealers, Brokers and Dealer Banks 


Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial, 


Convertible and Foreign Bonds 


7: ee 


Municipal, State and Revenue Bonds 


Frank Ginberg, Strauss, Ginberg & Co. Inc.; David Strauss, guest; Gerald Markowitz, guest; David 


* * * Ginberg, guest; Abraham Strauss, Strauss, Ginberg & Co., Inc. 


Listed and Unlisted 


Preferred and Common Stocks 


zxweweKweKwe KK Kw 


PRIMARY MARKETS = se 


4H Hh MMH MH B 


ee: ¢ 
Complete Trading Facilities and Experience 


For Brokerage Service in all 
MABON & CO. an UNLISTED SECURITIES 


ere for BANKS — BROKERS and DEALERS 
tem, FORE Oo Exonanoy CROSS 
115 Broadway, New York 6 © Telephone REctor 2-2820 must carry on! S } E (; E L & C CO 
oe 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-2152 39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y 


Digby 4-2370 Teletype N.Y. 1-1942 
zk*wkKekKK Kk * 
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STOCKS 


KUGEL, STONE & CO. 


Incorporated 


Sam Masiello, James Anthony Securities Corp.; Joseph Carucci, J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co.; Harry J.- 
Hudepohl, Westheimer and Company (Cincinnati); Joseph Mathes, Ira Haupt & Co.; 
Joe Gassoun, John E. Samuel & Co. 
30 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-2050 Teletype: N.Y. 1-1822 





! first or Micuican (Gorroration 
Warren Shore, General Investing Corp.; Mel Cantor, Cortlandt Investing Corporation; Mitchell Bayer, 


H. Blair & Co.; Jerome Rosenberg, Cortlandt Investing Corporation; Bernie Schwidock, 7 ; ; 
Underwriters and Distributors 


Simmons & Co. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL 
and 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Members Detroit and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


Columbus — Grand Rapids — Battle Creek — Flint 


Lansing — Saginaw — Bay City — Port Huron 


Irving Herzenberg, Schrijver & Co.; 


Stephen Wien, M. S. Wien & Company, (Jersey City, N. J.); - 
if Ruskin, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Ralph Millington, Carl Marks & Co., Inc.; Percy Wien, 


Eddie . 2 
M. S. Wien & Company, (Jersey City, N. J.); Ted Young, New York Hanseatic Corporation 


‘a | | Over a Half Century of Efficient and 
2.2... State, Municipal ~ ~ | eae 
Corporate Securities . . Be | 
’ Vea leyy AS TRANSFER AGENT 


in 


Underwriters and 
Distributors . 


New York, N. Y. and Jersey City, N. J. 


We afford economies and other advantages to 
underwriters, distributors, corporations 
and their stockholders. 


Write for our free booklet setting forth the Current Federal 
and State Stock Original Issue and Transfer Tax Rates. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER COMPANY 


/ || 50 CHURCH STREET 15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Wertheim & Co.; New York 7, N. Y. Established —=_—_Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Edwin J. Markham, 
Gambol J. Dunn, Dunn & Rollins 1899 
BEekman 3-2170 HEnderson 4-8525 





ORIGINATORS * UNDERWRITERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW JERSEY MUNICIPAL 
and 
AUTHORITY REVENUE 
OBLIGATIONS 


Boland, Saffin « Co. 


Established 1920 


35 WALL STREET TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. WHITEHALL 3-3414 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 


LISTED & UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


MICHAEL J. HEANEY & CoO. 


Members American Stock Exchange 


120 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


P Telephone WOrth 4-4176 


1891 Onur Sixty-Eighth Year 1959 
UNDERWRITERS * DEALERS * DISTRIBUTORS 


PRIMARY MARKETS 
IN CONNECTICUT SECURITIES 


e 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CoO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW HAVEN 
New Yorx REcror 2-9377 * Bett Tecerype NH 194 


Danbury Bridgeport New London Waterbury 
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Mike Cito, R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc.; Joe Scheidecker, Coffin & Burr, Incorporated; Ralph Bornstein, 
American Securities Corporation; Roy Feltman, Goodbody & Co.; Frederick B. Roughan, 


American Securities Corporation 


Jack D’Arcy, F. L. Putnam & Company, Inc.; (Boston); Bill Burke, May & Gannon, Inc. (Boston); 
Paul Jacoby, Asiel & Co.; J. B. Maguire, J. B. Maguire & Co. (Boston); Rickey Goodman, 


Shields & Company 


Jerry Olwell, *. Eberstadt & Co.; Jack Conlon, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.;, 


John D. Ohlandt, New York Hanseatic 
Corporation; A. C. Bickelhaup, Jr., 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. (Syracuse, N. Y.) 








ill McGovern, Blyth @ Co., Inc.; Ed Larkin, White, Weld & Co. 


Dealers In 


Unlisted Securities 
Public Utilities—Industrials 


W™ V. FRANKEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 
WhHitehall 3-3960 Teletype NY 1-4040-4041 
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Jack Daly, Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc.; Bill White, Chase Manhattan Bank; Bill Egan, on 
Utilities ; Ray Wildey, Baker, Weeks & Co.; Robert W. Brearly, Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc 


Robert Mathews, Pyne, Kendall & Hollister; Milton Isaacs, Straus, Blosser & McDowell (Chicago); 
Irving Stein, Capper & Co. (Jersey City, N. J. »; Bob Strauss, Daniel F. Rice & Company, (Chicago); 


g eA UY 4 
Py 1 +. Se” y : y 
ei, i Dy oe Wr sa We Gb 4 


David Wittman, Schrijver & Co.; 
Pat Russo, Simmons & Co.; 


Charles King, Charles King & Co.; 
Leh 


ehman Bros.; 


Vincent P. Coakley, Jr., 
Harry Simmons, Simmons & Co. 


A Complete Money Service 
for banks, brokers and dealers 


won 


COLLATERAL LOANS, INSURANCE LOANS 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


Garvin, Bantel & Co. 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 


GB 


\ \ Sowow HF, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Phone REctor 2-6900 Teletype NY 1-17 F-F NY 1-18 


Herb Fitzpatrick, Dick & Merle-Smith; 
Alonzo H. Lee, Stern, Agee & Leach 


(Birmingham, Ala.) ; 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


CANDEE @& CO. 


Members National Association of Security Dealers, Inc. 


44 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-0040 Tele: NY 1-1862 


Underwriters Wholesalers 


of 


CORPORATE SECURITIES 


JOHN R. BOLAND @& CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 BROAD STREET 
BOwling Green 9-0292 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Teletype N. Y. 1-4487 


GENERAL INVESTING CoRP. 
Underwriters and Distributors 


* 
We Can Broaden Markets 
of Securities of Merit 


Our proven ability, seasoned experience and national contacts 
are at your service. Our specialty is the development of dealer 
and investor interest in sound stocks suffering from thin markets 
and lack of sponsorship. Your inquiry is invited. 


Our TRADING DEPT. Deals Actively in a 
large list of Over-The-Counter Securities 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-1600 Teletype: NY 1-3390 
Branch Office: Ainsley Bidg., 14 Northeast First Ave. 
Miami 32, Florida 
Telephone: FRanklin 71-3547 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-2900 Teletype: NY 1-576 


it SS 


| 





| 
| 


Over A Quarter Century 
1930 —~ 1959 


Specialists in 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 


SreeneaCompany 


ESTABLISHED 1930 
37 Wall St., New York 5 
Wires to DENVER and LOS ANGELES 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1922 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


JOHN J. O’KANE, JR. & CO. 


ROBERT N. KULLMAN — MANAGING PARTNER 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Phone—DIgby 4-6320 Teletype—NY 1-1525 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 
for 
BANKS — BROKERS — DEALERS 


SPECIALISTS IN RIGHTS 


-GERSTEN & FRENKEL 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
150 BROADWAY NEW YORK 338, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 9-1550 cumuiel NY 1-1932 





UNDERWRITERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DEALERS 


Direct wires to: 
Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Albuquerque and thru to 

Los Angeles and 

San Francisco 

‘ie £ w = 


Orders Executed on 
Salt Lake Stock Exchange 


Specializing in 


MININGS 
OILS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Primary Markets 
Maintained 


CAPPER & CO. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Telephone: HEnderson 2-8570 Teletype: JCY 119 
Open-end phone to New York City, Digby 9-3424 


FAST AND ACCURATE SERVICE 
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Robert Ogden, Reynolds & Co.; Fred J. Rabe, F. J. Rabe & Co.; James 
Donnelly, Reynolds & Co.; Stan Dawson-Smith, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 


Lester Frenkel, Gersten & Frankel 


Royal Plenty, Financial Editor, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer (Philadelphia); Stan 


Paul Lane, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; John Maher, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Gerard 
Dawson-Smith, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 


Burchard, Charles King & Co.; Mark Crowley, H. M. Payson & Co. 
(Portland, Maine) 


GEORGE W. CUNNINGHAM & Co. 


225 EAST BROAD STREET 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Brokers & Dealers in 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL, BANK, 
AND INSURANCE SECURITIES 


Telephone Adams 2-6322 
TWX WSFD NJ 126 





Over A Quarter-of-a-Century Experience 
in 
Over-the-Counter Markets 


Henry B. Warner, Jr., Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds (Philadelphia); Herbert R. Gesell, 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Incorporated 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK CITY 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1227 


120 BROADWAY ° 
Tel. WOrth 4-3113 





